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INTRODUCTION. 



The object of the following pages is not to 
enter upon the difficult, and almost unbound- 
ed, field of discussion, relatively to the affairs of 
India, but rather to attract public attention to 
the perilous situation of our empire in that 
quarter, with a view to the adoption of such 
measures as may appear calculated to consolidate 
its strength, and to prepare it for the eventful 
cams which, at no distant period, it must have 
to encounter, Sevei'al of the topics here touch- 
ed upon, are so ably discussed in the work on 
" Colonial Policy as applicable to the Govern- 
ment of ludia," that the Author feels himself 
called upon to account for his having introduced 
them at all. He can only say, that as he con- 
sidered them incidental to his subject, he did 
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not think himself at liberty to avoid them alto- 
gether ; and that, differing as he does only in a 
very slight d^ree from the »Titer alluded to, 
he shall feel himself amply rewarded if any of 
his readere, who happen not to have perused the 
aboTe>named work, shall be induced to study it, 
in order to make themselves fully acquainted 
with the whole system of Indian Policy ; for a 
work which has stronger claims to general at- 
tention, or which is iiettcr calculated to become 
the tcxt-lxK)k of all who take a special interest 
in the affairs of India, is nowhere to be found. 

On the subject of the Freedom of the Press, 
too, the Author has deemed it unnecessary, in 
the present concurrence of all the liberal and 
reflecting in the propriety and necessity of egtab- 
liehinf^ such a principle, to add his feeble voice 
to the almost general acclaim. " No man who 
hath tasted learning," saith Milton, " but will 
confess the many ways of profiting by those 
who, not contented with stale receipts, are able 
to manage and set forth new positions to the 
world ; and were they but as the dust and cin> 
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ders of our feet, so long as in that notion they 
may yet serve to polish and brigliten the ar- 
moury of truth, even for that respect they were 
not utterly to be cast away. But if they be 
of those whom God hath fitted for the special use 
of these times with eminent and ample gifts, and 
those perhaps neither among the priests nor among 
the Pharisees, and we, in the haste of a precipitant 
zeal, shall make no distinction, but resolve to stop 
their mouths, because we fear they come with 
new and dangerous opinions, as we commonly 
fore-judge them ere we understand them ; no less 
than so to us, while, thinking thus to defend 
the Gospel, we are found the persecutors ! This 
I know, that errors in a good government and 
in a bad are equally almost incident ; for what 
magistrate may not he misinformed, and much 
the sooner, if liberty of printing be reduced into 
the power of a few ? But to redress willingly 
and speedily what hath been erred, and in 
highest authority to esteem a plain advertise- 
ment more than Otliers have done a sumptuous 
bribe, is a virtue (honoured Lords and Commons) 
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answerable to your highest actions, and wneri 
none can participate but greatest and wisest 
men."* To the truth of such sentiments neither 
the Lapse of time nor the ingenuity of man has 
been able to oppose any rational objections. 

On the only remaining sulyect concerning India> 
the expiration of the Company's Chartei', it would 
perhaps be premature to hazard any observation^ 
at the present moinent. That momentous ques- 
tion must shortly be discussed ; but as yet, facts; 
and not reasoning, are principally required. The 
jjeriodical renewal of this question is considered 
by some as answering the effect which Is aimed at 
by Machiavel, when, speaking of the instability of 
human institutions, he observes, that " those sys^ 
terns of government are Ijest constituted, and con-* 
tinue longest, which either have establishments or 
institutions of their own, by the application of 
which they may lie reduced to their first prin- 
ciples ; or easily fall by accident, as it were, into 
some course that tends to such a ren ovation. "f- 

• Areopagitica. 

t Political Discourses, chap. i. book 3. 
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But Sydney, in reasoning upon this passage, very 
justly observes, that they who proposed doing this, 
" ought to have examined whether that principle 
be good or evil ; or so good, that nothing can be 
added to it, which none ever was."* And certain 
it is, that in the instance of the Company's char- 
ter, what is termed the previous question, is of 
much more importance than a discussion of the 
conditions on which their lease should he renewed. 
Such a mass of vested rights, as well as of rights 
by prescription, have now grown up and blended 
themselves with the existence of the charter, that 
the voice of reason stands but an indifferent 
chance, when opposed to the clamours of interest, 
backed by the weight of political influence. Un- 
happily, too, those who are chiefly concerned, the 
natives of India, have no share in the debate, 
excepting by means of the few disinterested indi- 
viduals who spontaneously advocate their cause ; 
and of the latter, a very small portion is in the 
possession of wealth or influence : for as the 
wealth of an Indian has generally been accumu- 
* Discourses on Governmeiit p. 406. 
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lated by the operation of Indian atmses, it is hot 
too frequently employed in continuing them. 

How long, then, the present system is destined 
to continue — how long our fellow-subjects in India 
will have to defray the expenses of four distinct 
governments, or to pay an enormous surplus reve- 
nue, as a contribution towards the profit and loss 
of their chartered rulers, it is in vain to conjecture; 
but whatever be the determination on these points, 
that something may be done to ameliorate the 
condition of the inhabitants of our Eastern terri- 
tories generally, is most earnestly to be desired, 
for the honour of human nature, as well as for 
the real interest of the British erajHre. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE TBHRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OP THE BNULISR 
IN HINDOSTAN, AND THEIR POSITION AMONGST 
THE SOVEREIGN POWERS OF ASIA. 

" Memorare possem quihus in locis maxumas hostium 
copias populus Homanus parv4 manu fuderit; quas 
urbes, uatura, munitaB, pugnanda ceperit; ni ea res lon- 
gius 1103 ab tnccepto traheret." 

The history of the rise and progress of British 
influence in Hindostan has been so frequently 
writteD, that in oflFering any observation on the 
present situation of the East India Company, it is 
only necessary to advert to a few of the most 
prominent points of that eventfiil record. Most 
English writers on the affairs of India, contem- 
plating with a very natural complacency the vast 
fabric which has been raised in so distant a part 
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of the globe, hy the entei-prise and abiUty of their 
countryinen, have been led to overlook, if not to 
undervalue, the exploits of other European na- 
tions in the same field of exertion, and have 
easily persuaded themselves to believe that none 
but Englishmen could have acfjiiired so extensive, 
and, apparently, so firmly-rooted a dominion. The 
general impression which they thus endeavour to 
convey, is not only inconsistent with that charac- 
ter for impartiality which history ought to uphold, 
but, at the present moment, is pregnant with the 
most mischievous effects, as tending to bias our 
speculations concerning the future govenunent of 
so interesting a portion of the British Empire. 
It is easy to proceed from generals to particulars, 
and to satisfy those who are already sufficiently 
hostile to any change, that as Britain has shown 
itself the most able, because the most successful, 
candidate for supreme power in Hindostan, so 
her empire having been acquired under the os- 
tensible agency of the India Company, that Com- 
pany, under a renewal of their privileges, will be 
best able to preserve it. On this account, it 
would not be without its use, at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing discussions, to lay before 
the public a succinct but impartial statement of 
the exploits of the Portuguese, Dutch, and French, 
in the course of their several attempts to establish 
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themselves in the continent of India. But as the 
investigation would involve nothing short of a 
general history of all the European settlements 
in that part of the world, it is sufficient, perhaps, 
on the present occasion, to refer to the pages of 
Di Barros and Raynal, as excellent correctives of 
our national historians ; and to intimate that the 
exploits and noble conduct of Duarts Pacicco, with 
his small but intrepid band of heroes, in defence of 
Coction, against the King of Calicut ; or of Fran- 
cisco D'Almeida, and his gallant son Don Sorengo ; 
or, above all, of the great Alphonso Albuquer- 
que at Orinus, Goa, and Malacca, acliievement^ 
which were even less honourable to his memory 
than the title of Just, which his great and emi- 
nent qualities extorted even from fiis enemies — 
will not readily meet a parallel, and certainly will 
not be surpassed, in the highest page of the Chro- 
nicle of the East India Company. 

It is an error more frequently committed by 
those who merely record military events, than by 
the writers of general history, to allow their at- 
tention to be so entirely absorbed, by a desire to 
augment the fame of their favourite heroes, as to 
lead them to deny that the enemy had any quali- 
ties to entitle him to respect ; forgetting that the 
merit of success rises in proportion to the obsta- 
cles opposed to it by his skill and courage. The 
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contrary to this, however, appears to be the case 
with the narrators of the actions of Europeans in 
India, and a disposition is everywhere apparent to 
magnify the triumphs of a discipUned force over 
an ill-armed and tumultuous rabble, into matter 
of national renown and congratulation. This ob- 
servation does not apply to the Portuguese, because 
their numbers were so exceedingly small, as to 
render even their escape from such overwhelming 
masses as they were opposed to, a subject of the 
greatest surprise and admiration ; but, brilliant as 
their exploits undoubtedly were, and making every 
IpUowance for the national degeneracy which had 
itben begun to display itself, they must cede the 
palm of intrepidity to the Dutch, who conquered 
the conquerors, and, under the command of Jacob 
Hemskerke, Gibrand Warwick, Stephen Vanha- 
gen, and others, deprived them, after a short but 
severe struggle, of almost all the conquests and 
influence which they had acquired in India. But, 
if not to the Portuguese, it must be admitted that 
the observation applies to a great part of the 
military history of the English in Hindostan ; and 
certainly, if they had not been opposed to the 
French, in the early part of their career, the re- 
nown of their conquest would have been less 
brilliant in proportion to the indifferent character 
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for military prowess of the only enemy with whom 
they would then have had to contend. 

The real cause of our success,* and the gene- 

* Sir John Malcolm, in the introduction to his Political 
History of India, observes, that the means by which India 
was rendered subject to England, were, of all others, the best 
calculated to effect that great object, " Force and power," 
he says, " would not have approached the shores of India 
without meeting with resistance ; but to the unpretending 
merchant every encouragement was afforded," &c. This ob- 
servation, however, is peculiarly unfortunate, for no Europeans 
(even not excepting the Portuguese) ever approached India 
more by the operation of force and power than the Eoglisb. 
Their first regular voyage, in 1 601 , after the Portuguese hsl^ 
been in possession of their extenaiye influence in India for 
more than a century, was signalised by the capture of one of 
that nation's largest vessels. Ten years after they forced an 
entrance into Sural, after worsting the Portuguese fleet, and 
obtained permission to erect factories. The fact is, that the 
length and danger of the voyage to India placed all adven- 
turers under the necessity of embarking in the trade with 
ships both well armed and well manned ; but the English, 
above all others, were attentive to fortify themselves on 
shore, and erect factories wherever they were able to esta- 
blish themselves; and a very few years after their first settle- 
ment at Sural, we find them entering into a treaty with the 
Dutch to pay half the expenses of the garrison of PuUicat, 
besides maintaining ten ships of war in the Indian seas. 
The expenses of their factories and fortifications were, in- 
deed, objected to as ear^y as 16GS, and contracts with the 
Native merchants recommended. — See Mill, vol. i p. G2, 3. 
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ral ascendency we have acquired in India, does 
not reside in our national character as Englisli- 
inen, but in the moral and physical enei^y which 
the arts of civilization confer on mankind, and in 
which il is the peculiar distinction of Europe to 
exhibit a maiked contrast to the degenerate effe- 
minacy of the greater part of the Asiatic conti- 
nent. Long previous to the appearance of the 
English on the Peninsula of India, the inhabitants 
of that extensive region had felt, and acknow- 
ledged, the effect of European valour and disci- 
pline. Our countrymen had only to repeat the 
lesson which had but lately been impressed upon 
the minds of the Natives hy the hardy achieve- 
ments already alluded to. The question as to the 

From the first the English liat! shown themselves more than 
a match for the Portuguese,— and from the Dutch they were 
fortunately relieved, in a great measure, by the superior im- 
portance which their formidable rivals attached to the spice 
trade of the Indian Archipelago ; whilst the French, who 
appeared upon the stage when our coiintrymea had already 
become firmly settled, and, besides obtainmg the cession of 
Bombay, had distinguished themselves against the Mahrattas 
— set the first example of aspiring to political influence, 
grounded upon cessions of territory from the Mogul Em- 
peror. In short, the very reverse of Sir John Malcolm's 
observation appears to hold good, and the English may be 
said to owe their success to their nul having approached 
India as unpretending merchants, but ai« warlike adventurers, 
aided by force and power. 
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competency of au Indian army to cope with even 
a vastly inferior force of disciplined Europeans, 
was already settled. After the first encounter this 
could never, indeed, have heen for a moment 
douhtful ; and, at the present day, it may he as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that not- 
withstanding the long intercourse which the peo- 
ple of the Eastern world, whether under British 
influence or not, have had with the English, and 
with other Europeans — and notwithstanding the 
numerous opportunities which they have had of 
profiting by the examples placed before them, 
there is not a nation from Persia to China, that 
could oppose greater ohstaclcs to the progress of 
an European army, than were experienced in the 
early period of our reign, when General Goddard 
marched across the Peninsula. 

The struggle for supremacy, then, was not in 
reality a struck between Europeans and Natives, 
but between European rivals amongst themselves ; 
and from the instant the command of the ocean 
was obtained by the British, that struggle was at 
an end. DupleLx, Bussy, and Suffrein, did much 
to retard the event ; but as the main contest be- 
tween England and France was decided in Eu- 
rope, those eminent men did hut vainly strive 
against events which were totally beyond their 
control. Their efforts, indeed, rather tended to 
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the advantage of the English Company, for it was 
the policy adopted by Dupleix, that first suggested 
that wide departure from tlie mercantile charac- 
ter, which eventually placed us in the position we 
now occupy amongst the powers of India. The 
appointment of that able man to the Soubahdarry 
of the Camatic, by Salabut Jung, in 1755, and the 
cession which his equally dbtinguished colleague, 
Bussy, obtained from the same Prince, of a part 
of the Northern Circars, for the French Company, 
were tlie prelude and pretence for the English 
India Company's soliciting the title of Dewan of 
Bengal. Indeed, if the course of Euroi>ean po- 
litics had not taught the French commanders 
rathiT to indulge their feelings of national rivalry, 
than to attend to the prudent line of conduct 
which their relative position in India ought to 
have suggested, they would probably have avoided 
coining into direct collision with their powerful 
competitors; in which case, they would have pre- 
served at) influence in India, which even our 
great maritime resources might not have enabled 
us easily to destroy. Under this supposition, 
what the I'esult might have been if the French 
■had retained Surat. and directed all their efforts 
to advance in the line of the Nerbudda, or even 
itlie Indus, would be a curious, though now i 
tnxitivss si)t'cidation. 
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But, whatever might have been the event, if 
the decisive struggle had been deferred until the 
rival Companies had been more nearly on an 
equality as to their available resources, no man 
can doubt that the conqueror was destined to be 
Lord of the Indian World. By the discovery of 
a passage round the Cape of Good Hope, the 
weakest, and most efifeminate portion of the globe, 
was, in a manner, laid open to the attacks of the 
strongest and moat enterprising. The exploits of 
the Greek mercenaries, the Macedonian conquest, 
and even the comparatively feeble inroads of the 
Romans in the decline of the Empire, had never 
faUed to evince the effect of military discipline, 
when fairly brought to bear on the countless 
array of an Asiatic force ; and if this is undenia- 
ble as an historical fact, relatively to that poiiion 
of the Eastern World, which, being in immediate 
contact with the Western, was hkely to have im- 
bibed some share of its warlike character and 
principles of organization, how much more certain 
is it, that the same effect could not but follow in 
a quarter, the remoteness of which from any such 
source of improvement conspired, with an enerva- 
ting climate, to render its inhabitants both morally 
and physically an easy prey to the first invader. 
Accordingly, we find that the conflict between 
civilization and semi-barbarism ; between the de- 
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generacy attendant upon vicious institutions, and 
the spirit of enterj)rise resulting from freedom and 
intellectual energy, was never for an instant 
doubtfu]. The same tide of success by which the 
progress of the Spaniards was characterised in 
America, carried forward the British in their con- 
quest of Hindustan ; and if, in either case, that 
tide seemed for a inoment to be inteinipted, it 
was only when the con6dence or anogance of the 
victor induced him to rely too much on his cou- 
rage or good fortune ; in short, to despise every 
indication of a warlike spirit on the pait of his 
opponeuta. 

With such a prey, then, within their grasp — so 
rich in attraction — so powerless to defend itself- — 
it is evident that there was no conceivable limit 
to the career of our countrymen, but in the re- 
straints which the great council of the nation 
might see fit to impose upon them. The want of 
the necessary funds, which, at first sight, promised 
to become a barrier to their advance, iK'came, in 
lact, the principal inducement to their aggres- 
sions, and, occasionally, furnished them with the 
means of extending them- So many petty usur- 
pations had started up, when the Mogul Empire 
was disinerabered, that the British, who made 
their appearance at that crisis of intrigue and rival- 
ry, not only found every facility in compassing 
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their own more legitimate ends, but were tempted 
by many an Indian Divitiacus to push forward 
their invincible legions, and to interfere in the 
politics of the country, by those splendid offers of 
remuneration which the traitors were enabled to 
hold out, by intercepting the provincial treasures 
on their passage to the capital. It cannot be de- 
nied that it required an arduous exertion of self- 
denial to decline opportunities at once so tempting 
in point of immediate profit, and attended, in 
reality, with so little risk : in this sense it is no 
doubt true, that the first advance of the English, 
from their several factories, was decisive of their 
future conduct, and the position in which they 
found tliemselves was, certainly, little calculated 
to encourage the adoption of any system of policy, 
founded upon a just and equitable estimate of the 
claims of the various powers with whom they were 
thus suddenly brought in contact. 

If the hope of gain, however, tempted the 
agents of the Company to embroil themselves 
with the Native Powers, their profusion and im- 
prudence did not fail to involve them, shortly 
after, in the greatest financial diflScuIties. An 
inordinate thirst for commercial profit charac- 
terised them as merchants, and an eager desire 
to silence the scruples and reproaches of the home 
authorities, by exhibiting a show of revenue as an 
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excuse for their political enterprises, was the line 
of policy subsequently pursued. At first they 
merely stipulated with their Indian allies for an 
exemption from duty on their merchandize ; but 
afterwards, when they began to mix more inti- 
mately in the intrigues of the petty chiefs around 
them, they became willing accomplices whenever 
the prospect of adequate advantage was held 
forth ; and point d'argent point ile Suisse, would 
then have been a much more appropriate motto 
than the imposing one since adopted, without, it 
is to be hoped, the sanction of the British Senate. 
It had been well, indeed, if the possession of 
wealth had been their only ambition ; but when 
the immense hoards of treasure, accumulated and 
plundered throughout the Empire, were entirely 
exhausted in the payment of their heavy demands, 
the animosity and ambition of the Native Chiefs 
still remaining unappeased, a convenient substi- 
tute was found in land, and a district, yielding a 
certain revenue, became, in most cases, the stipu- 
lation agreed upon. But as it is a much easier 
task to cede territory than to give quiet possession 
of it,— to estimate the amount of revenue, than to 
point out how that revenue is to be collected, the 
territorial acquisitions of the Company almost 
invariably brought with them the necessity for 
expelling some occupant, whose title was, not 
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unfrequently, more valid than that of the power 
assuming to be paramount, and of buiihening the 
unhappy population with taxes, in addition to 
those which had already reduced them to the 
greatest poverty. 

Nor were these the only embarrassments in 
which the foreign transactions of the Company in- 
volved them. The several Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, acting upon views of local 
expediency, or of apparent commercial advantage, 
were sometimes in direct opposition to each other, 
and always exhibited, to the nations of Hindostan, 
the spectacle of a peopfe actuated by every im- 
pulse of pecuniary or political covetousness. Thus 
at Bombay, a league with the Mahrattas, the 
enemies of the Mogul, for the protection of our 
trade against Angria the pirate, — and with the 
Mogul authorities themselves against the Mah- 
rattas, — signalized the commencement of our ca- 
reer in that part of India ; and the violation of the 
treaty of Poorundur, and the disavowal of the 
convention of Wargaum, soon followed. Thus 
the Company offered its assistance alternately to 
those who rebelled against their lawful sovereign, 
and to that sovereign himself, just as its interest 
at the moment happened to prompt : — witness the 
deposition of Surajah-ul-Dowlah and of Meer 
Jaffier, — the alliance with the Mogul against Cos- 
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sim AJU, — the dej^wsition of the latter, and 1 
restoration of Meer Jaffier, after the latter had 
been stigmatized by them as an avai'icious ruler, 
whose chief officers sought only to enrich them- 
selves by the plunder of the people, who had oc- 
casioned a scarcity and dearness of provisions in 
his country by tlie heavy and exorbitant taxes 
which he had levied, and whose conduct, in short, 
made him the dread and detestation of all good 
men, and called aloud for a change of system : — 
witness their subsequent opposition to the Mogul 
himself, till bought off by a promise of the cession 
of Oude, then ruled by Surajah-ul-Dowlah, who 
hiinself, however, shortly after purchased their 
alliance for fifty lacs of rupees, and availed himself 
of their aid to crush the Rohill^s, without the 
shadow of a reason beyond the ' fixed hate and 
loathing' which he bore the posterity of Ali Mo- 
hammed, the principal founder of their clan, and 
the personal enemy of his father ;— witness, also, 
their disgusting arrogance and injustice towards 
Mahomed Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, who had 
evinced his giatitude for their support, in fixing 
him in hia dignity, by contributing the treasures 
left him by his father, his own large resources, 
and all that he could raise upon credit, as a fund 
to meet the expenses of the war with the French,. 
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as well as for the re-establishment of their ruined 
factories in Bengal, — conduct which left an inde- 
lible stain, not only on the reputation of the Com- 
pany, but on that of the British nation, by whom 
the rights of the Nabob had been unequivocally 
and solemnly acknowledged in the treaty of Paris 
in 1763. Thus, too, on the- Coromandel coast, 
national rivalry was the occasion and excuse for 
the agents of the Company endeavouring to ruin 
the French interest at the Native Courts, by their 
intrigues ; and the cession of the Northern Cii^ 
cars, in 1765, was the fruit of this policy; whilst 
at Calcutta, a thirst for dominion and pecuniary 
profit obtained Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, about 
the same time, under a promise of the payment 
of twenty-six lacs of rupees annually to the Mo- 
gul, which tribute, though exceedingly small when 
compared with the revenues of those provinces, 
was withheld, in less than eight years, under the 
pretext that the unfortunate Monarch, who it 
was notorious was not master of his own actions, 
had broken his agreement with the Company, by 
consenting to reside in the capital of his Empire, 
under the protection of the Mahrattas. And to 
conclude, when Sir John Lindsay, and afterwards 
Sir Robert Harland, weie sent out from Europe 
as commissioners and plenipotentiaries, to ensure 
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the execution of the treaty of Paris, to which od 
ally, Mahomed Ali, as well as Salabut Jung, Sou- 
hahdar of the Deccan, were in some measure con- 
sidered as parties, their presence was found so 
inconvenient by the Council of Madras, that every 
possible obstruction was thrown in their way, and 
their recall earnestly, and, to the disgrace of the 
nation, successfully recommended. The selection 
of those individuals does not indeed appear to 
have been a happy one ; but much allowance 
should be made for them, in consequence of the 
various and even impracticable engagements with 
the Native Powers, with which the Company's 
Government had embarrassed itself; — they deter- 
mined to cut the knot which it was so difficult to 
untie ; but in so doing, they ran the risk of com- 
mitting even a greater injustice than that which 
they desired to correct. Placed in a novel situa- 
tion, with extensive but imperfectly defined pow- 
ers, the Commissioners were probably inclined, 
Uke the Supreme Court of Judicature on its first 
establishment in Bengal, to interfere too much in 
the ordinary administration of the Provinces ; but 
their presence, under more precise regulations, if 
they had been men of greater ability and expe- 
rience, would still have been eminently useful, as 
a check upon those proceedings of the Company's 
Government, which so frequently entailed the 
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deei>est disgrace upon tlie national character, * 
The experiment might still be made with every 
prospect of advantage. 

But whatever may have been the injury done 
to our national character, it cannot be denied that 
it ia to a steady adherence to the system of poli- 
tical barter just described, that the Company owes 
its extensive territories. Nothing was done with- 
out an equivalent, either in money, or in land, 
rated at an annual revenue greatly exceeding the 
interest of the outlay attending its acquisition ; 
and it is susceptible of proof, that if commercial 
had not been blended with political transactions. 



• Ryder AU is said to have declared that peace with the 
English was indifferent to him, since they had shown them- 
selves totally unworthy of confidence. The splendid passage 
in Burke's Speech ou the Nabob of Arcot's Debts, asth Feb. 
1785, is well known: — " When at length Hyder Ali found 
that he had to do with men who either would s\^n no con- 
vention, or whom no treaty and no signature could bind, and 
who were the determined enemies of human iutereourse it- 
self, he decreed to make the country, possessed by these 
incorrigible and predestinated criminals, a memorable ex- 
ample to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of 
a mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole Car- 
natic an everlasting monument of vengeance, and to put 
perpetual desolation as a barrier between him and those 
a|;ainst whom the faith which holds the moral elements of 
the world together was no protection." 
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Uic liiiti^ili jiowiii' ill India would now cxhilut the 
singular Hpectaclu, of a government cuntinually at 
war, and yet toUilIy free from public debt. The 
statements [luljlislied hy Mr. Itickarda have clearly 
shown, that whilst the utmost prosperity attended 
the Company, even in its most unjustifiable agr 
grcssions upon the neighhouring States, its trade 
was «o ini providently conducted as to threaten 
uliHolutc bankruptcy — a crisis which seems only 
to have been averted by the appropriation of ter- 
ritorial revenue to the amount of a niilUon ster- 
ling per annum, or, in other words, the imposition 
of a tax. to that amount njion tlielr Indian sub- 
jects. The whole of the dividends paid to pro- 
prietors of India stock for a period of seventeen 
ycaw, [irior to the last renewal of the Company's 
rhartcr, nuiy, iiulced, be said to have been fur- 
niiithed by money extorted from the people of Hin- 
dustan, l)y a system of the most oppressive taxa- 
tion pi-ohably ever iiitticted upon any country in 
the wurtd — a taxation so heavy, and so directly 
tending to the imjKivtTishmcnt of tlie wretched 
inhabitants, ns to rnuse a doubt in the minds of 
rellecting men whether we are not called upon, in 
justice nnd in mercy, to a'linquish altogether the 
pQSaession of a country, the Uovcramcnt of which 
b M> much more expensive than it.s actual re- 
sMirc*^ are nlilc to swpport. 
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But independent of political consideration, the 
<lifficulties attending the abandonment of terri- 
tory, particularly after it has been for any consi- 
derable period under our sway, are more than 
sufficient to outweigh the humane motives upon 
which sucli a measure might be suggested. To 
whom, in fact, are we to restore such conquests? 
If the authorities from whom we wrested them, 
we should merely relieve the inhabitants from 
one set of usurpers, to deliver them into the hands 
of a worse ; with the aggravation, too, of the lat- 
ter being both exasperated and impoverished in 
consequence of those changes which they believe 
the English to have been principally instrumental 
in bringing about. There is not, perhaps, a 
square mile of territory, from Cape Coraorin to 
the Himalayah mountains, that had not for very 
considerable periods been subject, under some 
form or other, directly or indirectly, to foreign 
dynasties or usurpers ; and it was but in compa- 
ratively few instances, that the dismemberment 
of the Mogul empire gave the actual possessors a 
more valid claim, than that acquired by the Com- 
pany in the course of their negotiations or con- 
quests. The reproach of the Company is not in 
its having appropriated as large a share of the 
spoil as it could secure, by treaty, or by force of 
arms, after it had declared itself a political compe- 
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titor; but in having associatt-d itself with mis- 
creants and traitors, and. by alternately employ- 
ing meanness and arrt^nce, open force, and 
treacherous intrigue, having effected its guilty 
purpose. To talk, then, of restoring possessions 
acquired under such circuinstJinces, is to inculcate 
at least a very questionable moi-ality, and to ad- 
vocate the opinion, that provided our conscience 
lie quieted by such a measm-e, the subsequent 
fate of the helpless natives need not give us the 
slightest uneasiness. AVe have seen, however, too 
many instances of the consequence of such a 
step ; and a scene is now acting on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, which should for ever banish all 
thoughts of adopting a line of conduct, which, 
under the guise of magnanimity, is in reality an 
act of the basest and most cniel desertion. It is 
well known, that the inhabitants of Pegue were 
encouraged to afford their assistance to the Bri- 
tish array, by the proclamation published by Sir 
A. Campbell, in which he exiiorts them, by every 
promise that could be supposed to tempt that na- 
tion, to revolt against such an iron sway as that of 
the Bm'mese. "Compare," says the British Cora- * 
mander, "your condition with the comfort and 
happiness of the poor maritime provinces, viz. 
Mergui, Yeah, Tavoy, and Martaban, now under 
the protection of the English flag ; follow their 
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example to enjoy their blessings, by placing your- 
selves under my protection ; it is a duty you owe 
to your aged and infirm parents, to your female 
relatives, yom- wives and children." — On being as- 
sured that this proclamation really emanated from 
authority, for they deputed one of their chiefs 
expressly to make the inquiry, the major part 
of them came over to the British Army, many of 
them bringing their arms with them ; and during 
the remainder of the war co-operated with our 
forces. Yet, after having thus, upon tfie faith of 
our promises, incuired the deepest resentment of 
their unforgiving foes, the Burmese, they were 
again delivered over to the tender mercies of the 
Lord of the White Elephant, with merely the 
hollow provision in their favom*, contained in the 
sixth article of the treaty of peace, tliat " no 
person whatever, whether native or foreigner, is 
hereafter to be molested by either party, on ac- 
count of the part which he may have taken, or 
have been compelled to take, in the present war." 
The sequel is known to every body who has found 
leisure to devote a few moments' attention to 
what passes in so remote a part of the globe. 
Those who escaped the sword fell by the hands 
of the executioner, unless they averted their fate 
by the payment of such heavy fines as reduced 
them to a mass of abject aud powerless slaves — 
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themselves and all they hold dear kept, as the fal 
proclamation described them, " in constant terror 
of their lives, and, like wild beasts, frequenting 
jungles." And such, doubtless, would be the lot 
of the inhabitants of India, generally, whenever 
any considerable portion of the territory should be 
abandoned by the British authorities.* The Ma- 
hometan, assisted by crowds of Arab mercenaries 
— the Seik — the Nepaulese — the Mabratta, and 
even the Burmese, would carve, each for himself, 
an empire over the less energetic inhabitants of 
the peninsula. The greater, as well as most 
fruitful portion of India, bounded as it is by na- 
tions which are robust and warlike, in compari- 
son with the inhabitants of the plains, is unfit for 

* The abandonment of the Rajhpoot states in 1S05, in 
consequence of the line of policy imposed upon Ixird Corn- 
waliis, and his successor Sir George Barlow, It ia well known, 
consigned that unfortuoate race to the avarice and extortion 
of the Mahrattas, and their ally Amir Khao ; and it 13 wor- 
thy of remark, that when those states were again taken 
under the protection of the British Government, it was I 

only on condition of the greater part of them paying to the I 

Company the same tribut&s, in fact, that had been exacted 
by the Mahrattas. ThlE, indeed, was stated to be in ratura 1 

for political protection, and military defence, but the whole 
of the Mahratta [lowers having been completely piostratcd 
by ihe masterly operations of Lord Haalings in 1818, that 
protection and defence were no longer necessary to their 
Bccurily, 
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the establishment of a government composed en- 
tirely of natives : — like the Inrse in the fable, they 
are incapable of putting forth tlieii' best speed, in 
the race of civihzation, without the assistance of 
a rider to animate their exertions, and direct their 
course. When successfully defended, it has al- 
ways been by foreigners — witness tlie numerous 
Patan dynasties by whom Bengal and Behar were 
so long maintained in independence, and who not 
only repulsed all attempts to subdue them, but 
even carried their arms beyond the Indus, and 
conquered Cabul and Candahar. 

The natives of the plains, indeed, appear to be 
so insensible to that regard for the dignity of hu- 
man nature, by which combinations for self-de- 
fence, and public institutions of all kinds, are en- 
couraged,— tliey are as a body so deficient in that 
feeling of mutual confidence, upon which the 
power of self-government must depend, that it 
is quite impossible to believe them capable of de- 
fending themselves against the encroachments of 
their neighbours, in the event of the administra- 
tion of the country being committed to their con- 
trol. If such a step were taken, they would very 
shortly invoke the assistance of tlieir late masters, 
and the groans of the Hindoos would place us 
under the necessity either of entangling ourselves 
once again in the politics of the country, or of 
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witnessing the oppression of our former subjects, 
undtr the consciousness that our own government 
bad (lone its utmost to incapacitate them from 
making any resistance. 

On these principles, the resignation of any part 
of the Indian tenitory would be inconsistent with 
Justice or even with sound policy, for in the event 
of a portion only being given up, its (piick sub- 
jugation, by the most (wwerful of its neighbours, 
would only protract for a little the period when 
we should have to struggle for our own safety, 
and enter once more upon the arena of political 
contention. The expediency of such a step, 
though at all times furnishing an alhuing topic 
of declamation, is applicable, if at all, only to 
such recent acquisitions, as, having been wrested 
from oi^anised governments, and not always 
upon principles of self-defence, or under an ex- 
pressed or implied obligation to protect them 
against former usurpers, do not involve either a 
national breach of faith, or such a sudden change 
in the settled state of society, as would occasion 
inconvcDieace, if not ruin, to the majority of the 
community. 

The fact indeed seems to be, that in a country so 
unsettled as India was at the time of the English 
appearing in it, — in a couotr)', loo, so remarkal>ly 
defident in that public spirit and character to be 
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acquired by civilization alone, it was very difficult 
for the East India Company to niaiutain a station- 
ary position. A certain degree of influence, and 
a small extent of independent territory, were ab- 
solutely necessary for its safety ; and had these 
been secured upon a moderate scale, it might 
always have commanded advantages sufficient to 
preclude any apprehension of its being overawed 
by a native force ; and the benefits of commerce 
being reciprocal, the surplus produce of the coun- 
try would not have failed, in that case, to find its 
way into the English factories. To have con- 
stantly declined advancing, however, when allure- 
ments to ambition weie everywhere held out, was 
more than could have been expected from a go- 
vernment administered by so many individuals 
of various talents and character, and by men 
whose distance from the Mother Country almost 
entirely relieved them from responsibility. When 
fairly committed in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence and power, no matter whether by the 
incapacity or the rashness of colleagues, the diffi- 
culty of preserving a strict neutrality, without a 
compromise of the national dignity, (a quality, 
alas ! at once so palpable and so evanescent as to 
invite and yet to elude the attempts of every 
" brief authority" to define it) was enhanced, in 
proportion to the numbers of all ranks of natives 
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who voluntarily resided under tlieir protection. 
Foi- it must not be concealed, that although the 
sulijects of the Coini)any have gi'cat reason to 
complain of the avaricious and oppressive nature 
of its government, yet it is still, in most of its 
features, very sujjerior to any other which they 
could hope to enjoy liy a change of masters. If 
it were otherwise, it would indeed be disgraceful 
to human nature ; but, nevertheless, it should not 
be forgotten, that our duty is not restricted to 
giving the country a better government than it 
could ex])ect under native rulers — we should give 
it the best, wliich, under all circumstances, it is 
capable of enjoying. 

In despite, then, of the feeling of indignation 
which every honest mind must exiierience, on 
perusing a detail of the unworthy, and often cri- 
minal, means by which the East India Company 
have attained possession of their vast domains, 
it is impossible, without doing a still greater 
wrong, to counsel any other atonement * for the 
wrong already committed, than that wliich a just 
and liberal system of government will afford. If 
we can give peace, happiness, and security to 

*The expediency of roll a qui siting our conqueBtB in India, 
will, to most people, appear in the highest degree extrava- 
gno^bvcn if it were pbesible lo dmw -a line l>etwecn what, 
coulo be called the old, and llic new acijuisitions of the 
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those realms,— if we can rescue them from the state 
of degradation into which they have been plunged, 
no less by natural than by moral causes — ^by their 
eflTeminacy, as well as by their vices,-— and if we 
can i*aise them to the rank of a free and an indus- 
trious people, then, and then only, will our do- 
minion have been a blessing ; in every other point 
of view it must be looked upon only as the means 
of perpetuating the misery of a wretched popula- 
tion of nearly a hundred millions, and of entailing 
a heavy a,nd indelible disgrace upon the British 
name. 

Company • In the wide field of Indian speculation, how- 
ever, there are not wanting those who do counsel such a 
measure. rx/n eodem prato, bos herbam qucBrit, canis leporem, 
ciconia lacertum, — A few words therefore, on the point in 
question, it was thought, would not be deemed irrelevant. 
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CHAPTER II. 

¥HE danger to which BRITISH INDIA 
18 EXPOSED FROM INVASION. 

' La vostra nominanzBi e color d'erba 
Clie viene, e vb, e quei la discolora 
Per cui ell' esce delta terra aceiba." 

The view just taken of the nature of our 
* Indian empire, suggests these two important in- 
quiries. — What are the dangers to which Hindos- 
tan is exposed in the event of its being invaded 
by a powerful enemy capahle of meeting a British 
army in the field ? and, What degree of attach- 
ment can the Natives he supposed to bear to our 
name and government? Upon the first of these 
points, a few observations will form the subject of 
the present chapter. 

The most careless reader of Indian history can- 
not have failed to observe, that every Asiatic 
people, with wliom the British forces have come 
iuto contact, have shown themselvcii unable to 
i.tesflrthe European system of war and discipUne. 
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Yet past exploits, and the transactions under the 
administrations of Lords Wellesley and Minto, 
were not of themselves suiKciently decisive upon 
this head, tp convince those who had taken a 
superficial view of the causes of our success ; and 
the then impending conflict with Nepaul, which 
may be said to have been bequeathed as a state 
l^acy to Lord Hastings, was by many considered 
to be the experimentum cruets of the military cha- 
racter of the Indian government. So, indeed, it 
proved to he, as far as tactics and discipline were 
concerned ; for it was by our superiority on those 
points alone that the stru^le was decided in our 
favour. The Nepaulese were superior in physical 
strength, if not in personal courage, to the greater 
part of our troops ; they had numbers at their 
command, and their country abounded in natural 
obstacles and defensive positions ; yet by the effect 
of comprehensive military arrangement, assisted 
by good discipline, were all these advantages set 
at nought, and the war, so formidable in its first 
aspect, brought to a successful termination in two 
short campaigns. Still, although the splendid 
government of Lord Hastings achieved this great 
and important triumph, which, in addition to those 
masterly operations wliich his Lordship directed 
against the Mahrattas and Pindarries, appeai'ed to 
place the Company's territories in a state of per- 
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mancnt acnirity, there yet remained one enemy 
with whom the Indian army had not measured its 
Strength ; and as Lord Minto had left the war of 
Nepaul to him, so Lord Hastings left that of Ava 
to his successor. In the event, however, the 
Burmese proved to be even less formidable than 
any antagonist whom the British had Mtlierto 
been tempted to meet in the field ; and the dis- 
memberment of their empire, together with the 
establishment of military stations in Cachar, Arra- 
can, and on the borders of Pegue, effectually put 
it out of their power to molest the Bengal go- 
vernment in future, even if their contemptible 
character, in a military point of view, did not 
render the occurrence of such a contingency com- 
I paratively unimportant. Thus, while the interior 
of India is entirely under British influence or 
authority, the whole frontier of that vast tract ia 
tenanted by states, which not only have felt the 
weight of our arms, but whicii have lieen com- 
pelled to admit resident officers at their courts, 
or in their immediate vicinity, to watch over and 
report upon their conduct. The Seiks, who wit- 
nessed the operations of the British army in 1 805, 
and have since acknowledged our influence, form 
no material exceirtion to this general arrangement. 

« aether it be in consequence of the influence 
mate, or of imperfect social institutions, or, 
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as is more probablp, of both, it is observable that 
the Asiatic nations have shown themselves less 
susceptible of consistent ami sustained exertions 
of warlike skill, in proportion as the country 
which they inhabit approaches towards the tro- 
pics. The sun, which imparts its fire and vivacity 
to them, seems to deny them the exercise of 
judgment and discretion. Even the natural ad- 
vantages of a strong country a]»pear to form no 
exception to the truth of this remark ; and whilst 
the mountaineers of Nepaul excel the inhabitants 
of the hilly regions of Southern India, including 
Ceylon, the latter made a much firmer stand 
against the Moguls and the English, than the 
tribes established in the fastnesses of Java have 
shown themselves capable of in their resistance 
to the Dutch.* Many of the nations now alluded 
to had acquired considerable knowledge in the 
arts of war and government ; the Nepaulese and 
Burmese had subjugated several neighbouring 
states and provinces ; but the latter, in particular, 

• By recent advices, however, it would appear that the 
extremely weak stale of the European establish ni en ta of the 
Dutch in Java, has at leng^th tempted the uativeB of that 
island to rise and make strenuous efforts to recover their in- 
dependence- If the character here given of the Southern 
Asiatics does not operate to the disadvantage of the Javanese, 
we may shortly hear of the Dutch being totally expeURl the 
island. 
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Hfter pursuing the career of conquest with re- 
markable spirit for a series of years, had appa- 
rently become contented with what thoy had 
acquired, and, without evincing any genius for 
improvement, had deteriorated in the stujiid ty- 
ranny of their domestic government, in propor- 
tion as they had "relaxed from the energy oF their 
foreign policy. It seems, indeed, to be a law of 
nature, that nothing in the history of mankind 
shall be stationary : to cease to advance in the 
career of improvement, is to retrograde ; and thus 
we invariably find, that the half-civilized portions 
of the globe, when no longer acted upon by their 
first impidse, become alike the prey either of the 
civilized portion, on the one hand, or of the com- 
plete barbarian on the other. Thus the half-civi- 
hzed states of China, Persia, and Hindostan, 
sliowed themselves as unable to resist the barba- 
rian Tartar tribes, as the Asiatics of modern times 
have been to withstand the attacks of European 
invadei's ; whilst the Tartar conquerors, in their 
turn, when they came to partake of the half-civi- 
lized character of the conquered, evinced them- 
selves utterly incompetent to withstand the dis- 
cipline and organized institutions of Great Britain 
and Russia. 

TJp same reasoning, which is applicable to the 
English in their present attitude as an Asiatic 
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power, is equally so to Russia ; with this consi- 
deration, indeed, which gives additional force to 
it, that the latter is in a manner compelled, by 
her natural position, to that collision with the 
weaker states, which the former has traversed 
half the globe to provoke. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the same train of consequences must in 
both cases attend upon the conflict between a 
people rapidly advancing in civilization, and one, 
if not in the act of retrograding, certainly almost 
stationary ; and that, in proportion as the southern 
provinces of the Russian empire profit by the at- 
tention which is bestowed upon them by the 
government, the Autocrat of the North will be 
assailed by the same temptations to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of his semi-barbarous 
neighbours, which the East India Company's 
agents were unable to resist in their progress 
towards the conquest of Hindostan. Nor are the 
facilities which the Russians enjoy for the prose- 
cution of such enterprises, at all inferior to those 
which their superior maritime strength conferred 
upon the English. The water- communication 
between the Baltic and the Caspian is complete 
and uninterrupted : from St. Petersburgh to the 
Neva, a canal runs along the margin of Lake 
Ladoga to the Walkowa, from which the naviga- 
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tion is continued by the Nesta and the Sna, to 
another canal which joins the Tuertsa, of which 
the waters flow into the Wolga ; so that military 
stores can be conveyed, with comparatively small 
risk or expense, not only to the southern and 
eastern shores of the Caspian, but probably to the 
centre of Khorasan, or to the confines of CabuL 

Id weighing the inducements which are thus 
held out to Russia to aggrandize herself, it cannot 
but be perceived that the great prize at which 
she aims must undoubtedly be Hindostan. Per- 
sia, and the countries immediately contigrtODs, 
oflTer comparatively but a feeble temptation ; the 
barren soil of the former, and its deficiency in 
navigable streams, render it unfit for colonization, 
and wcHlhless as a conquest ; whilst the tracts 
lying between Orenberg and Balkh contain so 
great a proportion of desert and uninhalHtable 
land, that, notwithstanding the advantages to be 
derived from the fine streams which flow into the 
Sea of Aral and the Caspian, any extensive settle- 
ment in that quarter would be a work of time and 
difficulty. It is probable, then, that Russia would 
covet no more of either than to afford her a safe 
and easy communication with the territories im- 
mediately adjacent to India. The whole line of 
her ftxintier, from the Seas of Kamtsfliatka and 
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Okhotsk to the Caspian, is so well guarded by the 
cautious policy of the Chinese, no less than by 
natural obstacles, that, taking into consideration 
the scanty population and bleak climate of Siberia, 
together with tlie difficulty of assembhng a large 
force in those quarters, there can be tittle encou- 
ragement for her to attempt an advance in that 
direction. But when her frequent wars with 
Turkey and Persia are considered ; the armies so 
long concentrated in Georgia and Armenia ; the 
military colonies planted in her sonthem pro- 
vinces, together wifh the now long-established 
habits of the people of those parts, which have 
reconciled them to the inconvenience of their 
situation, and taught them to meet the exigencies 
attendant upon so warlike a neighbourhood, we 
cannot but perceive that, whether from the elas- 
ticity of an increasing population,* or from the 
wish to employ lai^e masses of troops, which it 
might be alike expensive and dangerous to re- 
mand to the northern provinces, the country 



* See the Chevalier Gamba's Account of Georgia, for the 
encouragemeat afforded to commerce and agriculture by the 
Russian Government, and the immense accession to the 
population from the neighbouring provinces of the Persian 
and Turkish empires. In 1820, seven thousand families are, 
said to have gone over to the Russian dominions. 
D 2 
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extending towards our Eastern possessions is the 
line of least resistance, and the direction in which 
the explosion must take place. 

On the other hand, if to the operation of 
tural causes, as just described, we add the 
niulus of political rivalry, we may be assured that 
every fircninstance conspires to produce the colli- 
sion of Great Britain and Russia on the confines 
of India, and that at no very distant period. 
Russia, at least, will leave nothing unattenipted 
to accelerate the meeting, or rather to place the 
occurrence of that meeting entirely at her own 
option in [wint of time ; for in what other quar- 
ter can she detect a vulnerable point in the armour 
of her mighty antagonist, or where could she de^ 
sire n nobler field on which to measure her colos- 
sal strength with her undaunted rival, than on 
plain of Ilindostan? 

In discussing the proljalnlity of such an att: 
being made u\kh\ India, the mind naturally recurs 
to the Macedonian rtinquest ; and with reference 
to (he Lx>sely-rcconled enterprise of Alexander, 
we I'onn, jierhaps, nti exaj^ratcd estimate of the 
length of the march, the difficulties of the road, 
and llie hostile disiMJsitions of the nations whose 
territory would have to be traversed. Making 
Hllowttuees for the iinprovcinent of modem war- 
furv, this might, indeed, he the i^tiTect mode of 
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reasoning, in the event of such an expedition as 
that which is said to have been meditated by Na- 
poleon, after the conquest of Egypt ; but great is 
the difference between the obstacles to be over- 
come on such a route, and those which oppose 
themselves to a march from the shores of the 
Caspian. On consulting the map, we may ob- 
serve that the Russian possessions already extend 
very nearly to the spot whence most of the later 
conquerors of Hindostan set out on their route. 
The geography of that part of Asia is still so im- 
perfectly known, that it has not yet been clearly 
ascertained whether the river upon which stands 
the city of Herat, disembogues itself into the 
Caspian by tiie Gulf of Balkan, or joins the Oxus 
in its course to the Sea of Aral. If, however, as 
is most probable, the former be the fact, an esta- 
blishment on the island of Naphtonia, or in the 
Gulf of Balkan, would place the Russians in com- 
munication with the Turcoman tribes, whose hos- 
tility to the Persians is deadly and hereditary, 
and secure the means of advancing by Herat to 
Cabul, without the necessity of taking the more 
circuitous route by the southern shores of the 
Caspian, or of following the more difficult track, 
already laid down, from Orenberg to the banks of 
the Oxus, and along the course of the Amu to 
Balkh. The Turcomans and Usbecs, though for- 
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midable to a nation so weak in itself, and so 
defective in military organization as the Persians, 
would be unable to oppose a large well-ap])ointed 
army of Russians, even if their hopes of plunder 
did not induce them eagerly to take part in the 
expedition. If, however, it be thought that an 
advance through Azerbijan, and the north of Per- 
sia, into Khorasan, though the most tedious, would 
yet be the safest route, the progress which the 
Russian arms are now making in that direction,* 
afford every prospect of the way being very soon 
left open to them. Every conflict into which it 
is so easy for a powerful state to force its weaker 
neiglibour, especially in a quarter so remote from 
general observation, and therefore so little liable 
to excite piiblic animadversion, must of necessity 
end in defeat to the Persians, and, in consequence 
of their poverty, with reference to the probable 
demands of Russia, as well as to their misgovern- 
ment, in a cession of territory. Already has the 
feeble barrier of the Kur, and the Uras, been 
forced ; and, in addition to their conriuests, indem- 
nification for the expenses of the war, may pos- 
sibly place the Russians in possession of Ghilan 

* If we may believe the latest intelligence, the RuBsiang 
have taken possession of Tabriz, and are in full march upon 
Teheran, a point at least four hundred and fifty miles within 
ihc boundary, and on the rOute to Herat. 
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and Mazenderan, provinces which Peter the Great 
considered necessary to the establishment of his 
complete ascendency on the Caspian, 

But it is not to war and conquest alone that 
we must look for the narrowing of that space 
which separates the two most powerful candidates, 
not only for the supremacy of Asia, hut, through 
her, for preponderance in Euiope also. For it is 
not to he doubted, that the possession of India 
would greatly increase the influence of Russia in 
the general councils of Europe — even its danger 
wo'-dd probably have an unfavourable effect upon 
the politics of Great Britain. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, to be honest must be independent : and, 
under the bare possibility of our Asiatic terri- 
tories being wrested fi'ora us, it is not difficult to 
conjecture the unworthy compliances into which 
we may he driven. But by open war, however 
efficient in the end, this crisis might not, possibly, 
he produced for many years ; notwithstanding the 
direct interest which Russia must have in silently 
acquiring that position, from which, eventually, she 
may be able to turn her attention towards India, 
without that previous " note of preparation," and 
hostility with neighbouring states, which her pre- 
sent situation would render unavoidable. A I'e- 
ference to the line of policy adopted by the East 
India Company, and the various means by which 
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the whole country, ironi Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayah Alouatains, has been reduced under 
the direct sway or acknowledged influence of the 
English, would readily surest those measures by 
which a paramount control in Central Asia might 
be obtained with very little outward appearance of 
injustice or violence. The disputes which always 
attend the succession to the throne in Persia,* are 
fruitful in crimes, of which political hypocrisy 
might take advantage, to read a great moral lesson 
to that unfortunate nation ; and such is the uncer- 
tainty of life, as well as right, among the members 
of the royal family, that any of them, whatever 
might be his pretensions, would gladly cede one half 
of the kingdom to an auxiliary who was powerful 
enough to secure him in the undisturbed possession 
of the remainder. This is by far the most rapid, as 
well as the most effectual mode, by which Russia 
can obtain that vantage ground which will enable 
her to affront the Eastern world. In order to ac- 
complish a measure to her so desirable, the tran- 
quillity of Europe, though of course favourable, 
is by no means indispensable ; since the usual gar- 
risons and provincial detachments, stationed in the 

' By late accounts, it appears that the Shekakee tribe, the 
■-most powerful in Azerbijan, has joined the Russians : the 
father of Jehangir Khan, their chief, it will be recollected, 
dispuied'ihe crown wilh the present Shuh. 
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neighbourhood of the Persian frontier, are at any- 
time sufficient for the intimidation of a state, at 
once so uninfonned in matters of political science, 
and so little entitled to respect on account of its 
military capabilities. By means of one of those 
treaties, which a power so formidable can always 
negotiate with one of the competitors for the 
throne of a nation torn by internal dissensions, 
and in momentary dread of the incursions of the 
fierce and lawless tribes in its vicinity, Russia 
might obtain by cession, or under the condition of 
a temporary occupation, or by means of a perma- 
nent subsidiary force, not only the command of as 
much territory as would be necessary to facilitate 
her advance upon the Indian frontier, but a stipu- 
lation for such farther aid in cattle, provisions, or 
men, as Persia might be able to afford. Such, in- 
deed, is the unsettled state of the Shah's domi- 
nions, even in the most quiet times, that it may 
well be doubted if such a treaty, coupled as it 
would be with actual assistance and great moral 
influence in repressing insurrections of all kinds, 
would be mainly disadvantageous to him at any 
given period ; but at the present moment, when 
the course of affairs in the western world tends, 
if not to the total expulsion of the Mohammedans 
from Europe, at least to a very great retrench- 
ment of their power in that quarter, Persia may 
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shortly feel the necessity of strengthening her 
western frontier, to guard against that re-actioo 
which the spirit of the Turkish Government will 
probably display when confined almost entirely 
to her Asiatic possessions. If Russia, therefore, 
were to exact the assistance of the reigning Shah, 
in subduing the countiy lying in the direct route 
to India by the Oxus and the Arau ; or in ac- 
quiring military possession of Candahar, as the 
price of her support on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and the confines of Kurdistan and Armenia; there 
would l)e little doubt of her success in the object 
she cannot but have most at heart, — that of bring- 
ing within the reacli of her grasp the brightest 
jewel in the crown of her illustrious rival. 

The route leading from Russia to the Indies is 
not, as before remarked, by the south of the Cas- 
pian and Khorasan alone, but may be traced out 
east of the Caspian, by Khiva and tlie course of 
the Oxus and Amu to Bokhara, Samarcand, and 
Baikh ; or east of the Sea of Aral, by tiie Kirgies 
Desert, and the 9ur, or Sihoon.to nearly the same 
point in the great line of trade established be- 
tween eastern Russia and Central Asia. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt tliat the attention of the 
Court of Petersburgh has ah-eady been directed to 
this line, and tiiat, wliatever may have been the 
ostensible object of tlie recent Missions to Khiva 
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and Bokhara, no ordinary anxiety has been evinc- 
ed to ascertain how far an iniproveraent in com- 
mercial intercourse might be turned to account in 
paving the way for the establishment of a politi- 
cal influence amongst hordes of barbarians, who, 
though apparently accessible to no kindness or 
conciliation, appear only to need the presence of 
some really formidable authority, to be reduced 
to the same state of tranquillity as the fierce and 
lawless inhabitants on the confines of Georgia 
and Armenia, and other districts into which 
Russia baa successively introduced her system 
of rule. 

But under whatever cii-cumstances the inva- 
sion of India might be attempted, it is probable 
that the attacking army, instead of marching di- 
rectly from Russia, would be composed princi- 
pally of troops stationed in recent conquests, or in 
the employ of Persia, as a subsidiary force, or as 
an army of occupation. Thus the Russian troops, 
though apparently more closely connected with 
the parent country, are likely to lose much of 
their eneigy by a long sojourn in distant and, 
perhaps, uncongenial climes ; and when to this 
circumstance is added the probability of a consi- 
derable admixture of Asiatic recruits, to fill up 
occasional vacancies, it may be supposed that the 
invading army would assimilate pretty nearly, as 
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to its coinponent parts, to the force which the: 
Kti^ltsh might be ahle to collect in defence of their 
possessions. Yet, supposing this to be the i 
without any qualification, supposing the two i 
niies to contain the same number of Europeans, ti 
remainder being composed of natives of the com 
tries in the possession of each nation respectiv< 
still the advantage would rest with the invadei 
A mixture of different nations in one army, if 
not permitted to impair its discipline, is no detri- 
ment to it, but probably the contrary, in oflTenaive 
operations ; but in defence, some feeling to coun- 
terbalance the effect of occasional failiu-e Is indis- 
pei)sable, — that feeling is patriotism : and it may 
be assumed as an axiom, that whilst, for invasion, 
an army may be composed of soldiers of one or 
of many nations, indifferently; for defence, every 
man in It ought to have a strong interest in the 
soil which he en<leavoHrs to protect. 

In order, effectually, to opjrose the invasion of 
India, it would be desirable to occupy the Punjab. 
That region once passed, there would no longer 
be any natural obstacles, of which the defenders 
coutd avail themselves. In opposing a direct ad- 
vance into the heart of Ilindostan. The Punjab, 
indeed, has always been the field in which the 
rulers t)f Delhi have defended themselves with the 
greatest advantage ; when tliat is in ])ossession of 
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the enemy/ no alternative remains to the invaded, 
beyond that of committing the fortune of the war 
to the event of one great battle on the plains of 
Kurnaul or Panni put— already too often fatal to 
Hindostan — or of allowing tlie enemy to ravage 
and lay waste the country, and to advance unmo- 
lested to the siege of Delhi, in the confidence that, 
even if unsuccessful, they will always have a strong 
country in their rear to retreat to and to encamp 
in, until the recurrence of the fair season for their 
operations, or the arrival of reinforcements from 
the other side of the Indus. On the other hand, 
the Indian army, by having the Punjab organized 
in its rear, would not only command the services 
of the warlike race inhabiting those tracts, but it 
would possess the advantage of receiving supplies 
by the Indus, and its tributary streams, instead of 
the circuitous route of the Bay of Bengal and the 
Ganges. The right flank of their army, too, 
would be greatly strengthened by the force which 
occupies the protected hill-states, extending its 
posts along the mountains to the borders of Cash- 
mere, so as to bear upon the left and rear of the 
enemy, 

t It must not, however, be forgotten, that if the 

banks of the Indus be selected as the most fa- 

- vourable position in which to expect the attack, 

.the British troops will have an immense march to 
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perform, in additioD to the ill effect o 
the climate of the hotter parts of India for many 
months, if not years, before they are called to the 
conflict. If the European troops hitest from Eng- 
land are made to replace those who have been 
longest in the country, whilst the latter proceed 
to the frontier, the field-force will contain none 
but seasoned men ; but in that case, their fresh- 
ness and energy will have been considerably im- 
paired. From five to eight years are in all cases 
a sufficient seasoning for European troops in 
India. After that period, the effects of climate 
become speedily apparent on the constitutions of 
men possessing so little power or motive for re- 
straint as common soldiers ; they are no longer 
capable of enduring the fatigues and privations of 
protracted warfare ; and one, or at most, two ac- 
tive campaigns, would be sufficient to exhaust 
their strength. We too easily allow ourselves to be 
deceived on this point, by the imposing accounts 
which are so often given of our Indian wars ; and 
we fancy that, because our countrymen cheerfully 
undei^o the labours of a campaign or two, they 
would be a match for any troops that could make 
their appearance upon the same theatre. These 
campaigns, however, have generally been fought 
within a short distance of our resources, and with 
all the conveniences and accommodations at hand, 
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which old and undisturbed establishments can 
command, in a country entirely at the disposal of 
the service. In the few instances in which this 
has not been the case, we uniformly observe sick- 
ness to prevail amongst the European troops to 
an alarming extent ; whilst the natives, if they 
suffer less from that cause, (which, however, is 
not always the fact,) suffer more from disaffection 
and desertion. So much, indeed, are the sepoys 
accustomed to make war within the boundaries of 
Hindostan alone, and in the comparatively easy 
mode alluded to, that they soon become disgusted 
with any service that threatens either to abridge 
their comforts, or to prolong their absence from 
their native plains. Of the three distinct armies 
which are at the disposal of the Indian Govern- 
ment, those of Madras and Bombay are generally 
considered to be better adapted for bard service 
than the Bengal troops ; but as this is supposed to 
proceed entirely from tlie great attention which 
is paid to their equipment, and to the regular sup- 
ply of every thing conducive to their comfort, when 
on foreign service, whilst the Bengal troops are in 
a great measure left to their own resoui-ces, it 
seems to follow, not only that the former are more 
expensive to the state, but that it will be difficult 
to bring large bodies of them to act with Bengal 
sepoys with reciprocal confidence and cordiality. 
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without putting the latter upon an equality wm 
them, in lespect to pay, and all other advantages. 
Here, then, is another point to be attended to in 
coDducting the defence of the country ; and in or- 
der to secure an army which may act with union 
and effect, an etiualization, in the particulars just 
referred to, of the troops of the three Presidencies, 
should immediately be adopted, upon the scale 
afforded by the most liberal of the whole. 

But this is not all ; in an army for the defence 
of India, assembled in the Punjab, comprising a 
considerable force of European as well as native 
troops, tJie former, though a great proportion of 
them would probably be over- seasoned, if brought 
up by essy marches, would benefit by the change 
of climate ; whilst upon the latter, the cold and 
fatigue would have a directly contrary effect ; 
and if harassed by active o]>erations, especially 
night attacks, accompanied by that uncertainty of 
suppUes which is likely to occur on such occasions, 
their number would shortly be diminished Iwth by 
sickness and desertion, and a depression of spirits 
peculiar to the Hindoos, and resembling the niatadie 
tlu pays, would unfit those who yet stood to their 
colours for any but the most ordinary camp du- 
ties. Under these circumstances, the Commander- 
in-Chief could never place entire reliance on the 
apparent strength of his army, as shown in figured 
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Statements ; for although the natives would proba- 
bly improve, if stationed nearer their own country, 
the Europeans would fall off in proportion to their 
exposure to the relaxing climate of Hlndostan. 
Neither would the customs and institutions of the 
service be favourable to the views of the Com- 
mander ; and there is reason to believe, tliat the 
peculiarities whicli appear to adapt an Indian 
army to the performance of the duties which are 
now entrusted to it, would, in some measure, in- 
capacitate it for a conflict,* in comparison of 

• The following deBcriplion of the Russian soldiers will 
be read with deep interest by military men in India, as enhi- 
biting the picture of an army admirably adapted for distant 
and arduous enterprises, even in a tropica! climate: — " The 
Russian soldiers, imexcited by any spirituous liquors, with 
which the troops of other nations are often treated, previous 
to engagii^ in battle, make the sign of the cross, and, im- 
movably fixing their eyes on their leader, follow him in the 
most profound silence — unanimous in their impetuosity, con- 
stant and imperturbable in danger — qualities which in military 
nations are the encluaive patrimony of perfect discipline. 
Frugal and patient under privations, as they are submissive, 
they speud the whole day in battle, and at night a ration of 
bread or biscuit, and a draught of water from the nearest 
brook, suffice to allay their hunger and thirst, whilst the 
bare ground for a bed, and their knapsack for a pillow, 
relieve their fatigue." — Narrntive of Don Juan Fan Hale7t,&c. 

For a description of the Cossacks, too long to insert here, 
see Sir W. Scott's Ijfe of Napoleon, vol. 5, p. 363. 
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which any service it has yet seen may be deno- 
minated mere " playing at soldiers." 

The strength of the ComiJany's array, includ- 

The account of the Russkn Qrmy, given by Sir Walter 
Scott, IB also subjoined, as peculiarly interesting at the pie- 
scnt moment :— " In the mode of disciplining their forces, 
the lIuBsians proceeded on the system most approved in 
Europe. Their infantry was confessedly excellent, composed 
of men in the prime of life, and carefully selected aa beat 
(|ualified for military service. Their artillery was of the first 
dcBcriptiou, so far as the men, guns and carriages, and ap- 
pointments were concerned ; but the rank of General of 
Artillery had nut the predominant weight in the ItuBsian 
army, which ought to be possessed by those particularly de- 
dicuted to the direction of that arm, by which, according to 
Napoleon, modern battles must be usually decided. The 
direction of their guns was too often entrusted to general 
officers of the line. The service of cavalry is less natural to 
the Russians than that of the infantry; but their horse 
regiments are nevertheless excellently trained, and have uni' 
formly behaved well. But the Cossacks are a s^iecies of 
force belonging to Itussia exclusively. The natives of the 
Don and the Volga hold their lands by military service, and 
enjoy certain immunities and prescriptions; in consequence 
of which, each individual is obliged to serve four years in 
the Russian' armies. They are trained from early childhood 
to the use of the lance and sword, and familiarized (o the 
management of a horse peculiar to the country, far from 
handsome in appearance, but tractable, hardy, swift, and 
sure-footed, beyond any breed perhaps in the world. At 
home, and with his family and children, the Cossack is kind, 
gentle, generous, and simple ; hot when in arms, and in a 
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ing the regiments of His Majesty's service usually 
stationed upon the continent of India, is about two 
hundred thousand upon the war establishment, ex- 
clusive of irregular corps of cavalry and infantry, 



foreign country, he reaumes the predatory, and sometimes 
the ferociouB habits of his ancestors, the roviog Scythians. 
As the Cossacks receive no pay, phindei is generally their 
object ; and as prisoners were esteemed a useless incum- 
brance, they granted no quarter, until Alexander promised a 
ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in alive. In 
the actual field of battle their mode of attack is singular. 
Instead of acting in line, a body of Cossacks about to 
charge, disperse at the word of command, very much in the 
manner of a fan suddenly flung open, and joining in a loud 
yell, or kourra, rush, each acting individually, npon the ob- 
ject of attack, whether infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all 
of which they have been, in their wild way of fighting, for- 
midable assailants. But it is as light cavalry that the Cos- 
sacks are, perhaps, unrivalled. They and their horses have 
been known to march one hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours without halting. They plunge into woods, swim 
rivers, thread passes, cross deep morasses, and penetrate 
through deserts of snow, without undergoing materia] loss, 
or sufi'ering from fatigue. No Russian array, with a large 
body of Cossacks in front, can be liable to surprise ; nor, on 
the other hand, can an enemy, surrounded by them, ever be 
confident against it. In covering the retreat of their own 
army, their velocity, activity, and courage, render pursuit by 
the enemy's cavalry peculiarly dangerous ; and in pursuing a 
flying enemy, these quaJities are still more redoubtable."— 
■Life of Napnleott Bonaparte, vol. 5, p. 362, &c. 
E 2 
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of which tlie latter are generally employed aa 
guards and police in aid of the civil magistrates. 
In ajM-'uking of the defence of India, it is not un- 
fi-equently supposed that the whole of this force 
would he marshalled to oppose the invader on his 
crossing the Indus ; but a very slight glance at 
the map will I)e sufficient to explain the absurdity 
of this expectation. The distance from Madras 
to the centre of the Punjab, is as great as that 
from Moscow to Paris ; and from Calcutta to the 
same point, it is farther than from Madrid to 
Vienna. With such immense tracts of country 
in the rear of our army, tracts which are inhabit- 
ed by vaiious nations, differing as much from each 
other as the Portuguese from the Poles, it would 
* Ih" madness to attempt to concentrate more than 
a small projjortion of the whole force upon a spot 
so far removed from the heart of our provinces. 
In point of fact, the greatest number of troops 
assembled for any one purpose in India, or upon 
any line of operations, has never been as much as 
fifty thousand. The regiUar forces at Seringapa- 
tam, though consisting of detachments from all the 
Presidencies, were less than forty thousand. The 
army Iiefure Burtpore, in 1825, did not amount to 
thirty thousand; and the whole of the regular 
Bengal forces assembled by Lord Hastings, either 
against the Nepaulest, or in his more extensive 
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operations against the Pindarries and Mahrattae, 
did not much exceed forty thousand. The Ben- 
gal troops emploi/ed on the latter occasion were 
about fifty-five thousand, including irregular levies 
of all descriptions ; tliese, however, were acting 
on a widely extended circle of concentric opera- 
tions, and the army of occupation of each dis- 
trict contiguous to the seat of war, did not ad- 
vance much beyond its accustomed boundary. 
On a straight line of operation towards the Indus, 
the case would be very different, and whole dis- 
tricts would be entirely denuded of troops. It 
is evident, then, that in the event of an invasion 
by a large army, the protecting force must either 
consist in a gi-eat measure of new levies, in addi- 
tion to the present army of occupation, or new 
levies must be distributed about the provinces, in 
order to admit of the ti-oops now stationed there 
being disposable. If we estimate the invading 
force at only fifty thousand men, it would require 
an equal force to defend the frontier, together 
with a strong reserve to form a rallying point, 
keep up the communication, and garrison the for- 
tified places. The whole would not fall short of a 
hundred thousand men ; and allowing only one 
fourth part of the number to be Europeans, we 
should have seventy-five thousand natives, either 
to be brought to the scene of action by long and 
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toilsome inarches from the remotest provinfJCB, 
and through climates differing amongst each other 
as much as Spain and Italy do from Holland and 
Crerinany — or this portion of the army would be 
principally composed of new levies, drawn from 
the vicinity of the upper provinces, where the 
people, from circumstances which will be explain- 
ed hereafter, are by no means well affected to the 
present government. Supposing, therefore, tlie 
Europeans to suffer nothing, either from the sud- 
den change of climate, if arriving dh-ect from 
England, or from being over-seasoned by the 
effects of a protracted residence in India, still, as 
they would have to bear the brunt of the attack 
Hgainst an anny flushed with conquest, inured to 
fatigues, and allured by the hopes of plunder, their 
situation would be a very arduous one ; for it is 
luireasonable to expect that our native troops, got 
together by either of the modes above described, 
would be a match for their opponents in the field, 
allowing three-fourths of the latter to be Persians, 
AiFgans, or Tartars, disciplined in the Russian 
manner, or rather, intermixed in the same ranks 
with the Russian soldiers. Amidst the manifest 
disadvantages under which an army so circum- 
stanced would labour, it would recjuire the most 
consummate skill, on the part of the British com- 
mander, to conduct the most ordinary operatitioa, 
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even in tlie Punjab, where the face of the country 
is such as to afford positions favourable for defen- 
sive operations ; but should the seat of war be 
transferred to Upper Hindostan, the whole tract 
lying between the Setledge and the richest part of 
the Bengal provinces, is so totally destitute of na- 
tural strength, that he would be unable to avoid 
coming to a general engagement in any other 
manner than by taking post under the walls of 
Delhi or Agra, and allowing the enemy to levy 
contributions on all the open country. The offi- 
cers of the Company's service, it is true, have a 
perfect knowledge of the country, and are, perhaps, 
more accustomed to the management of large 
masses, than officers of corresponding rank in most 
other services ; but on ground so perfectly level as 
that upon which they would have to manoeuvre, 
those qualifications would be of very little assist- 
ance against an active and enterprising opponent, 
who, if inferior to themselves in those respects, 
would probably excel them in general mihtaiy 
combination. But even on this point a good deal 
of exaggeration has been indulged in ; and although 
the English would appear, if we judge from the 
accounts of battles gained and operations under- 
taken, to have waged war on a large scale in 
India, yet, as has been before remarked, their 
armies have always been comparatively small; 
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and they have been indebted for their triumphs^ 
to their skill and discipline having Iieen so vastly 
sujievior to tlieir opponents, and not to their num- 
licrs. Thert' is no doul)t, that the masses which 
they are in the habit of directing — though, agree- 
ably to the usual proportion in Indian armies, not 
more than one-tenth consist of fighting-men, the 
rest being composed of baggage-servants and 
cnmp-folluwers, — have the cHect of giving them 
the military cou/i-d'a;il, and of training them to 
those habits of self-possession and command, which 
({ualify them for enteiing upon a wider sphere of 
action, with less preiwration than officers accus- 
tomeil to the command of but very limited num- 
bers; but Olis circumstance, though undoubtedly 
it rendei-s the approach of more active warfare less 
formidable than it otherwise might appear, does 
not entirely supersede the necessity for consider- 
able exiienenee in actual operations with oppo- 
nents more entitled to resgxxrt tlian those with 
whont tliey have hitherto been in the habit of 
iMinng. 

As it is highly probable, then, that war, under 
a new aspect, will ere long approach our Indian 
possessions, and that the ctdlision of England and 
Kus:(i« on the pliuus of Hmdostan may be con- 
sidcrei) inevitable, lo attempt to avert tlie storm 
by intr^ng in the Court of Peniia, is uierdj to 
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prescribe for symptoms, instead of grappling with 
the disease itself. In place of employing every 
effort to conciliate the Persians, and to persuade 
them to adopt improvements in war and govern- 
ment, alike unsuited to the genius of the nation, 
and to the inclination of the leading families, we 
should turn our attention exclusively to our Indian 
emj)ire, and take advantage of our unlimited in- 
fluence and autliority, to strengthen it, by infusing 
a feeling of love and respect for the British name, 
and a firm reliance on the mildness and the justice 
of its sway. A foreign government, ruling over 
such extensive reahns as those now imder the 
dominion of the Company, must have much more 
to apprehend from internal discontent, than from 
external force ; and, in point of fact, we find that, 
since the Mussulman conquest, the invasion of 
Hindostan has not unfrequently been effected, by 
armies of comparatively inconsiderable strength, 
under a promise or expectation of support from 
the various tribes with which it is peopled, — tribes 
which all writers concur in describing as ever 
ready to rise in favour of the most formidable 
candidate for sovereign power. Baber states his 
army, enumerated too with apparent accuracy, to 
have amounted, great and small, good and bad, 
servants and no servants, to only twelve thousand 
men. — Memoirs, p. 393; and again,.p. 310, "When 
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I invaded tlu.' country for the fifth time, overthrew 
Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hin- 
doHtan, 1 had a larger army than I had ever be- 
fore hruught into it. My servants, the merchants, 
and tlifcir servants, and the followers of all de- 
scriptions that were in camp along with me, were 
. nimiliered, and amounted to twelve thousand men." 
Natlir Hhnli, invited into Hindostan by some dis- 
contented riolileM, defeated the imperial army with 
\m advanced-guard alone ; and when Ahmed 
Khali, better known by the name of Abdallah, was 
repulsed in hia first attack upon Hindostan, the cir- 
euniMtance was attributed to his having neglected 
to secure the co-oiwration of any of the powerful 
tribes. The Tartars and Persians, then in the 
nervice of the Mogul, were a sufficient match for 
hia army : on his second advance, however, being 
lutsured of the assistance of Gazi-ud-dein, at the 
Ik'ih! of the Tartar interest, lie conquered Delhi 
without any difficulty ; and in his subsequent ex- 
peditions always maintained the ascendency thus 
acquired. It is imiwssible, indeed, to peruse the 
history of the events juat referred to, without 
being Htnick with the ap|)arent ease with which 
Hindtwtnn may l>c invaded either from Cabul or 
(^ntWinr. The ncai-est road from Herat to 
(^bul and Altw, thnmgh Huzarth and the hills, 
though difiicull, ami at some aeBBoas almost im- 
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passable, is only a raontli's journey in fair weather ; 
whilst the route by Candahar is described as 
straight and level, practicable without risk or 
trouble even in the winter, and requiring about 
forty or fifty days' march. If, however, Cabul be 
avoided, and the advance conducted through Can- 
dahar to Derah-Gazee-Khan, on the Indus, (the 
point at which the Affgans crossed that river, in 
their march to Cashmere, in 1813,) it would re- 
quire only fifty or sixty days' march to bring 
an army from the centre of Khorasan to the rear 
of the Punjab, upon the very bprders of the Bri- 
tish territory.* 

Under the bare possibibty of such an event oc- 
curring, it would be interesting to ascertain the 
actual state of our frontier provinces in respect to 



•^ It may be important to remark, that by whatever route 
the invasion of India by the Russians be accomplished, they 
will march with the stream of national antipathies in their 
favour — the Usbecs have a rooted hatred against the Per- 
sians, and rival the latter in their hostile feelings towards the 
Affgans ; whilst the Affgans cherish as much resentment 
against the Seiks for their uninterrupted encroachments, as 
the Seibs do against the English, for protecting the apos- 
tate chiefs on the left bank of the Setledge. Should the 
invaders cross the Indus at Derah-Gazee-Khan, they might 
conciliate Runjeel Sing, the present ruler of the Punjab, and 
induce him to co-operate in an attack upon the Company's 
territories. 
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military preparation and local resources. Into 
this subject, however, it is not the intention of 
these pages to enter very deeply at present ; but 
it may not be without its use to remark, that such 
is the security or supineness of the Indian Go- 
vernment, that, during the late siege of Burtpore, 
when the battering guns were fast becoming un- 
ser\'iceable from incessant firing, the nearest de- 
pot, which uas that of Agra, (from its situatioD 
and strength one of the most important stations 
in Upper India,) was incompetent to the supfdy of 
the requisite number to replace them. If the as- 
sault had failed, the army must have suspended 
its operations till both artillery and ammunition 
could have been procured from Allahabad, a dis- 
tance of at least thirty days' march. This, too, it 
must be observed, was not in a part of the coun- 
try where such an occurrence as a siege was un- 
looked for, b»t where the feeling of Jealousy, which 
our failure in 1805 had occasioned, rendered the 
last twenty years httle more than a season of pre- 
paration. In answer to this, it is asserted by 
the advocates of procrastination, that no serious 
intention to invade our nonh-western provinces 
could be manifested by the Russian Court, with- 
out affording us ample time for every species of 
preparation for defence. But, tit addition to the 
exami^ just given, it should be remembered, that 
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the war with Ava, though for years considered 
unavoidable, yet found the Indian Government 
almost entirely unprepared ; so much so, indeed, 
that it cannot be denied, that if the Burmese gene- 
ral, Maha Bundoolah, had boldly pushed forward, 
after the decisive atfaii' at Ramoo, he would have 
met with little or no opposition in his advance 
upon Chittagong and Dacca, and might even 
have insulted the very suburbs of Calcutta. The 
north-western frontier, indeed, has been attended 
to more than any other, as the course of events 
has naturally led to that result ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether, at tlie present moment, the whole 
country above Allahabad contain the necessary 
equipments for an army of fifty thousand men. 
Neither is it certain tiiat the wliole of the Com- 
pany's provinces could furnish a remount* of suit- 

■ In Bengal, the government stud may be calculated to 
contain about six or seven thousand brood-mares — the upper, 
or northern division, however, has not yet been productive; 
and the whole taken together have not hitherto been ade- 
quate to the supply of horses for the horse -artillery and 
dragoons, without taking the native cavalry into the account. 
The dispersion of the Pindariies transferred a number of 
mares to the Company's provinces ; but breeding was not 
much attended to until of late years, when entire horses 
being imported from Europe, Government formed the nor- 
thern division of the stud out of those materials. It requires, 
however, the greatest vigilance, on the part of the inspec- 
tors, to prevent the admission of undersized or defective 
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able liorses for the cavalry and horse-artilleiy, or 
cattle for the provision and transport of so lafge an 
aimj beyond two campaigns. The babits of the 

untmal^ ; 3d<1 on this account the annual produce of serTic&- 
able bones is by no means commensurate with the eipeose 
lo the tWe. Indeed, the temtori&l system of the Company 
•o greatly augments the ralue of Und hitherto appropriated 
to paaturage, that breeding upon a large scale seems to 
require the encouiagemeat of very high prices for horses, and 
it may perhaps be doubted whether cattle of all kinds be 
not upon the decrease throughout the provinces. The Seik 
Rajah, with the aliort-sigbted policy common to semi-barbB' 
roua state*, has lately opposed, to the utmost of his power, 
the importation of horses into the Company's territories, 
through his dominions, from the north ; which has ever been 
the principal mart, as the indigenous supply of Hindostaa 
has at all times lieen small. lu acting in this manner, how- 
ever, he has rendered us no inconsiderable service, by turn- 
ing the attention of the Indian Government to the necessity 
of improving their internal resources. But establishments 
for this purpose, when in the hands of Govemmeut, are more 
expensive and less productive than when left to private spe- 
culation ; yet, in H'rndostan.the pressure of taxation is so 
great, and accumulation is so completely checked, that 
few individuals possess the means of entering upon a 
business which requires so large an outlay, and the re- 
turns of which are so precarious. The horses bred in 
this manner, without the assistance of Government, are 
now scarcely more than sufficient for the supply of the 
irregular cavalry, in which corps the troopers tliemselves, 
or their immediate commanders, contract for the horses. 
In the Madras territory, since the abolition of the Ganjam 
itod. there has been no breeding district, exceptingon a very 
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people are not such as to lead them to rear any 
but the small breed of cattle commonly used for 
purposes of agriculture and traffic, and for the 

limited scale by private dealers : the celebrateJ Miinantoddy 
jungle has almost ceased to afford any considerable Dumber, 
and the remains of the breed from which tbe Mysorean horse 
were furnished, are fast disappearing, notwithstanding a 
feeble attempt lately made to encourage them. The practice, 
indeed, both at Madras and Bombay, of importing horses for 
the service of Government, as well as for private purposes, 
from Arabia and Persia, tends greatly to depress the country 
market. 

In Bombay, according to Mr. Chaplin's statement, there 
were in the' whole Company's territories, in 1824, probably 
not more than 6000 horses, and of these, but a small number 
of description whose progeny would answer for the service of 

If, therefore, the importation of horses from Persia and 
Arabia were to cease, or be materially affected, as would pro- 
bably be tbe case if the Russians were to establish an in- 
fluence in tbe Court of the Shah, it is not difficult to foresee 
what would be the embarrassment occasioned to our army, 
A complete remount for the regular cavalry, includbg dra- 
goons and horse- artillery, of tbe three Establishments, would 
require about thirty thousand horses, besides the smaller 
description required for the foot -artillery and irregular 
corps. The march of cavalry and artillery from remote 
stations to the seat of war, would alone expend more than 
could well be replaced at the present moment, even by the 
the liberality of the King of Oude, (who has before now 
mounted regiments of dragoons,) or by the expensive mar- 
kets of carriage-cattle to be found at Calcutta, Madras, 
f.nd Bombay. 
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dairy ; and the bi'ecd of ponies called Tattoos, for 
general purposes. Extensive requisitions could 
only be complied with at the expense of the gi'ow- 
ing harvest, or of a serious interruption of the 
ordinaty occupation of the inhabitants. Our 
army would !« under the necessity of cai-rying 
its supplies of all kinds in its train, or other- 
wise it would prove as great a scoui^e to our 
own territories as the most rapacious invader ; 
and in the event of a reverse, instead of fall- 
ing back ujx>n its resources, it would have to con- 
tinue its retreat through an exhausted, and proba- 
bly an exasjierated population. 

\VTien hostilities commenced with Ava, the 
greater [tfirt of the expedition to Rangoon and 
Arracan was supplied from the Madras Pi-esiden- 
cy ; Bengal was exempted from any considerable 
demands either for men, or for cattle and stores; 
and yet, although the declaration of war was is- 
sued in February 1 824, supplies for the advance of 
a force through Cachar to Ava, had not been col- 
lected in September of the same year ; and when 
that cx[>edition n'as given up, and a much smaller 
one, under General Morrison, ordered to proceed," 
by riiittngong to Arrncan. it was not till Ja- 
nuary 1 825, that the troops wore nh!e to advance, 
and that with only a poilion of ihcir stores and 
ciilllo, Now, if this was the case with an army 
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of six or seven thousand, marching in the neigh- 
bourhood uf our capital, and through some of the 
most rich and densely populous of our provinces, 
with the streams of the great rivers favourable for 
the transport of supplies of all kinds ; what are we 
to expect when all those conditions are reversed ? 
when supplies have to mount the long and often 
difficult course of the Ganges and Juiniia against 
a powerful current; where the country is coinpara- 
tivelywild and unproductive; where the inhabitants 
are, from recent conquest and other causes, by no 
means well affected to the Government ; and when 
they will be called upon for supplies, not for a 
mere detachment, but for an army perhaps a 
hundred thousand strong ? 

In speaking of supplies being sent to the Upper 
Provinces, it should be mentioned, that although 
the Company's territory, on the Bengal establish- 
ment, is remarkably deficient in good roads fit for 
militaiy purposes,^the great rivers, in fact, afford- 
ing a comparatively economical means of commu- 
nication from Calcutta to Furrackabad and Delhi, 
— there is no public establishment of boats or 
river craft for the conveyance of stores. When 
supplies of any kind are required in the field sta- 
tions, boats are hired by the army commissariat, 
ostensibly at a small expense, but in reality at a very 
great one ; for such is the defective state of those 
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which alone are procurable for the puhUc service, 
and so Iiadly are they navigated, that the acci- 
dents which occur in the loss of men, as well as 
stores, would form a very serious addition to the 
general rate of transport. The actual cost, also, is 
materially enhanced by the slow mode of travel- 
ling, and the difficulty of conducting a fleet of 
boats to such immense distances by means of the 
track-i'ope. From forty to sixty are as many as 
can be taken !)y one opjiortunity, according to the 
system now in force ; and these, conveying alto- 
gether not more than twelve hundred tons upon 
an average, are three months in reaching Alla- 
huhad, and from thence two to Agra, and one to 
Kuttighur ; from either of which points, it would 
re(]uire a inarch of thirty days to reach the banks 
of the Sctlcdpe. When, indeed, we consider the 
difficulty of collecting transport, the slow rate of 
travelling against the strong current of the Granges, 
and the limited supply either of stores or men 
which each fleet can convey, it is periiaps not too 
mut'li to assert, thai supposing the Russians to 
have NCfured, by treaty or otherwise, a free pas- 
sagi- through Persia, they could at any time col- 
lect an nniiy of fifty or a hundred thousand men 
u[H)n the iKUiks of the Indus, as soon as, and per- 
\m\a sooner, than the Indian Go\-emmcnt could 
complete the necessary arrangements for opposing 
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them with effect. Startling as this opinion may 
appear, it is only necessary to consult the map, 
and to bear in mind the ease with which Russia 
can accumulate troops of all descrijrtions in her 
south-eastern frontier, to demonstrate its possible 
correctness. If Russia were, immediately pfter 
declaring war, to direct her attention to this 
point, her army in Georgia would have been on 
its march long ere intelligence from Europe could 
reach Bengal. From the banks of the Kur (though 
it is projjable the Russian boundary iias already 
been pushed two hundred miles more to the south) 
to Herat, is about eleven hundred miles, or one 
hundred and ten days' march ; and from Herat to 
the Indus at Cabul, or at Derah-Gazee-Khan, as 
has been already stated, is about fifty days" march, 
making upon the whole one hundred and sixty 
marches. Now, if we may believe the published 
Array Lists, in the whole of the territory above 
Allahabad, including Oude, Rohilcund, and Rajh- 
pootanah, there are not more than* forty-five 



* To these may be added such tToopa as the Bombay Pre- 
sidency could spare : but, in this case, the march from 
Mhow, Guzerat, and Cutch, to Mouhan, or to Loodianali, on 
the Setledge, would be somewhat greater than from Allaha- 
bad to the last mentioned place; with the disadvantage of 
having a country but partiidly known, and certainly but 
badly supplied with necessaries of all kinds for Iroops in 
F 2 
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thousand rc{]^lai- troops, including the regiments 
of His Majesty's service ; and of these only about 
twenty thousand are nearer the frontier than 
twenty marches. But as no advance into the 
Punjab could pnidently be attempted with leM 
than thirty thousand men, it would be necessary 
to draw troops from stations as distant as Alla- 
habad, which is at least fifty days' march from the 
frontier. So far, however, there apjiears to be a 
great difference in favour of the Indian army 
reaching the point of rendezvous liefore the assail-> 
ants ; but we are not to overlook t)ie important 
consideration, that of all the troops thus collected 
t<^ther, only about seven thousand five hundred 
are Europeans. To provide the necessarj' escorts 
and communications, and to raise the EuropeaD 
force to the number of twenty thousand — which 
may Ije looked upon as the smallest proportion, if 
the invaders shoiUd cross the Indus with fifty 
thousand men— troops would have to march from 
all parts of our provinces, from a distance of 
twelve and fifteen hundred miles, proceeding either 

pass throiigli. A division from Bombav, however, wonid be 
of the greatest service in threatening ihe ripht flank of the 
invading army, and in operating upon his communications, 
iu llie event of his pushing on to Delhi ; though the mtwal 
effect, upon the natives, of his gaining possession of that 
eapilal, would render it a matter of the utmost consequence 
to oppoce him, before he could advance so fu. 
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by the course of the rivers, or across a country but 
very indifferently provided either with roads or 
with the requisite supplies for sucli a force ; and it 
would be necessary to send to Ceylon, the Mau- 
ritius, and even the Cape of Good Hope, for regi- 
ments of His Majesty's sei-vice to supply the place 
of those sent to the frontier. 

Upon the whole, then, if we attend to the 
events now passing in Persia, and consider the 
gieat probability that Russia will ere long esta- 
blish a permanent influence in that kingdom, too 
much attention cannot be paid to the political 
strength of our Indian provinces ; and whatever 
may be the assistance which we can expect from 
the spirit or patriotism of the inhabitants, no time - 
should be lost in providing those safeguards, which, 
as the conquerors of that extensive region, we are 
bound, as well in justice, as from a regardto our 
own welfare, to afford. But in order to estimate 
the degree of attachment which the Indian CJo- 
vernraent can claim, it will now be necessaiy to 
take a view of the condition of the people sub- 
mitted to its sway. 



Suice the foregoing pages were written, advice 
has been received that, in consequence, no doubt, 
of the diversion which the increasing importance of 
the affairs of Greece has operated in favour of 
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Persia, Russia has made peace with that power. 
The conditions are severe ; and while they secure 
to Russia at all times an easy access to Tabriz 
and Teheran, they put her in possession of a sum 
of money not only sufficient to defray the expense 
of tlie late war, but to provide means of future 
aggression, whenever it may suit her to renew 
hostilities. The war, indeed, may be considered 
to have 'set at rest the question, as to the practi- 
cability of transporting a large army from Russia 
to the heart of Persia : not only has the feeble 
Iiarrier of the Araxes been passed, but the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the contiguous provinces 
to assist an invader, ascertained beyond all doubt. 
With little or no apparent ellbrt on the part of 
Russia, a large and well-equipped army was a^ 
sembled to the south of the Caucasus, and put in 
motion upon the capital of Persia, without the 
latter being able to offer any effectual resistance, 
or, indeed, possessing any other means of sav- 
ing her hoarded treasures, than the immediate 
sacrifice of a considerable portion of them, at 
the discretion of the conqueror. ■ Such, too, is 
acknowledged to be the state of anarchy and 
disorder in which the greater part of Persia is 
plunged, that the Shah is feaiiul of removing 
the remains of his treasure to a more distant 
asyliun ; whilst, therefore, his known avarice 
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is a sufficient guarantee against profusion, the 
immense hoardings, which, according to a late 
writer, will amount to nearly thirty miUious sterl- 
ing, when the present demand has been satisfied,* 
will still be within the reach of Russia on any 
future occasion. On the other hand, the Shah's 
advanced age and growing infirmities render it 
not improhable that Russia may very shortly be 
appealed to, to settle the claims of rival candidates 
for the throne ; in which case the devotion of 
Jehangir Khan, the present governor of Ardebil, to 
the cause of Russia, will no doubt meet with its re- 
ward, in the recognition of his relationship to the 
legitimate royal stock of Persia, for the assertion 
of which, his father was cruelly put to death by 
the present Shah. The present Prince Royal, Ab- 
bas Mirza, has rendered himself unpopular in the 
north-western provinces, by his arbitrary conduct 
during the progress of hostilities ; and has lost the 
confidence of the nation, no less by the manner in 
which he forced the kingdom into a war, than by 
the rash and inconsiderate manner in which he 
opposed the advance of the enemy's force. Little 
douht, therefore, need be entertained that in the 
eventof peace with Constantinople again setting the 
southern division of the Russian forces at liberty, 
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the late designs upon Persia will be resumed, and 
ample advantage taken of the information now ac- 
quired respecting the deficiencies, moral and phy- 
sical, under which that unfortunate country appears 
destined to labour. 

But whatever maj' be the future views of our 
great Northern rival, the respite which has thus 
been afforded to the Indian Government is most 
valuable. Had the Kussians continued to ad- 
vance, the alarm which had begun to pervade our 
frontier provinces would have so greatly encreas- 
ed, as, in some measure, to have impaired the 
character of any measure which might be r.dopted 
for improving the condition of the inhaltitants of 
that part of our territory, by giving it the appear- 
ance of being rather extorted by our fears than 
conceded by our justice. Now, however, all im- 
mediate danger being removed, and the recur- 
rence, though still within the bounds of probability, 
not impossibly distant in point of time, no such 
motives can he inferred. Indeed the only appre- 
hension now is, that the improvidence of the Go- 
vernors will lead them to neglect the solemn 
M'arning which they have received, and induce 
them again to consider the governed as safe from 
attack,* and as firm in their allegiance, as if no 

* Symploms of this liave already iippearcd i[i ihe orders 
issued reBpectJDg the reduction of ihe urmy '.—from tea to 
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such danger had ever offered itself, or as if they 
had not just reason to complain of the general 
impoverishment to which they are reduced. 

twenty men per company in the infantry, and the same in 
the cavalry, have been reduced, and some companies of artil- 
lery have been dismounted and the horses sold. The impolicy 
of this proceeding, respecting the cavalry and artillery in 
particular, must be manifest from what has been observed 
with regard to the scarcity of horses in India ; and the demand 
being so greatly reduced, there will be little or no encourage- 
ment for breeding ; and, in addition to the time required for 
properly breaking horses for the public service, Government 
will not be able to procure them in the event of a sudden 
call. Advantage should be taken of a period of peace to 
prepare ourselves in every point for future wars ; and if re- 
trenchment in expenditure must be made, it should only be 
in those departments which admit of being easily restored to 
their original strength in time of need. 
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ON THE CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE O* 
HINDOSTAN. 



" Venim illi (nostri majores) delubra deonim pjetate, 
domos suas gloriii decorabant ; neque victis quidquatn, 
pneter injuritc licentiam, eripiebant. At hi contrft, ig- 
navissimi homines per sutnmum scelus, omnia ea » 
adimere, quo; fortissimi viri victores hostibus reliqiu 
Tunt: proinde quasi injurlam facere, id demum < 
imperio utl." 

In the last chapter, it has been shown that the 
deleiice of India against the attacks of a really 
formidable power would require not only a more 
efficient army than that which is now distributed 
[ throughout its provinces, but that even the best 
■ oi^;anized force would find it difficult to subsist 
itself in any part of the country without being as 
detrimental to its prosperity as if it were on hos- 
tile groimd. With the exception of a few tribes, 
not very respectable as to numbers, we have 
perhaps Uttle to apprehend from the open assist- 
ance which the people of the country might be 
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disposed to aflFord the comraon enemy ; but even 
their lukewarmness, their indifference to the fate 
of the present Government, would be pregnant 
with the most disastrous consequences. If, in- 
deed, it be doubted whether any country can be 
conquered when its inhabitants resolve to be free, 
it must follow that no foreign occupant can suc- 
cessfully defend it, unless the inhabitants range 
themselves unequivocally on his side. It is, there- 
fore, of the first importance, to endeavour to as- 
certain the actual condition of tlie people, and 
what is their attachment to the soil they cultivate, 
and to the government under which they live. 

The habits of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
Hindostan leading them to indulge in pomp and 
sensuality, the love of ease and pleasure soon in- 
fluenced their demeanour towards the vanquished ; 
and if the feelings as well as the interests of the 
Hindoos were generally disregarded, they at least 
derived some consolation from seeing their fellow- 
countrymen occasionally raised to high dignity 
and power, both in the civil and military depart- 
ments of the state. It is true that this was too 
frequently the consequence of forced alliance and 
polluted blood ; but the patient idolater, as soon 
as the sense of personal degradation was overcome, 
did not disdain to profit himself and his kindred 
by the influence thus obtained. On the other 
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hand, if wealth to an enornions amount was 
wrested from them, ollen under circumstances of 
the greatest cruelty, still that wealth was dissipat- 
ed as freely as it was obtained, and tlic greater 
part of it flowed back in refreshing streams upon 
the industry of the country. It may he remarked, 
too, that the Mohammedans, though differing as 
much as Christians do, in religion, from the Hin- 
doos, were yet of the same flesh and blood ; in 
the great family of nature they were kindred ; 
and the same sun that shed its genial influence 
upon the one, cheered and animated the other. 
But with the English every thing is different : the 
climate of India is looked upon as foreign and 
ungenial ; to them the country is forbidden 
ground ; they are only allowed to reside in it as 
sojourners anxious to regain their native homes ; 
and whilst their exactions surijass those of alL 
former iiilers, they individually support a smaller 
expenditure than the natives can be induced to 
believe is consistent with the stations they hold, 
and the wealth appropriated to their support. 
With every allowance for variation of national 
character, theii- expenditure in India is, generally 
speaking, on the lowest scale of decent subsis- 
tence, according to their several ranks ; their siu-- 
plus income is remitted to Europe, and they, as 
well as their employers, appear to look U[>on 
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Hindostan as a patrimony granted to thera for 
the support of their families on the other side of 
the globe. Almost the whole of what is wrung 
fi'om the people, ostensibly in requital for the 
protection afforded tbeni by the Government, in- 
stead of being laid out in bona fide state expen- 
diture, for the advantage of the country, is 
devoted to the payment of the interest of debts 
contracted by the Company in their character of 
merchants, and in the past or present support of 
foreign establishments, such as Prince of Wales's 
Island, Bencoolen, and St. Helena, maintained 
avowedly for commereial purposes. Add to this the 
depression of the higher classes, (which was the 
unexpected consequence of the territorial system 
of revenue,) and their exclusion from places of 
trust and emolument,— the little employment 
given to the natives in general, in consequence of 
the economical scale of our Indian establishments 
— and the small number of our troops compared 
with the countless niultitndes of an armed force 
constituted according to Asiatic notions of parade 
and splendour ; and we may easily comprehend 
how infinitely more severely our Christian rule 
must bear upon the condition and prosperity of 
the people, than that of any previous conqueror. 
It is to this account that we should have to place 
'the apathy of the inhabitants in the event of any 
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serions danger threatening the Anglo-Indian Go- 
vernment: — the impoverishment of the country 
might not be revenged upon us in deeds of insur- 
rection and blood, but theirs would be the vtu- 
silentio tenuis, which, though not heard in the 
whirlwind or in the earthquake, would speak dis- 
may and ruin to the hearts of their oppressors ; 
and the reckless indifference with which they 
would behold the struggle, even if they abstained 
from open hostility, would be decisive of the fate 
of their present rulers ; for no army ever yet 
withstood the enei^ies of a powerful invading foe, 
if unsupported by the sympathy of the country 
which it was endeavouring to defend. 

From what has been before remarked respecting 
the territorial acquisitions of the Company, it will 
readily lie conceived that nothing coidd have been 
less calculated to encourage the expectation of any 
improvement in the condition of the people, than 
the principle of actual pecuniary profit upon 
which those acquisitions were made. Without 
pausing to reflect that the several powers then 
holding possessions in India, if not in open rebel- 
lion against their legitimate sovereign, were cer- 
tainly foreigners and intruders on the soil, whole 
tracts and provinces were accepted as gifts, or 
conquered by force of arms, as if the aboriginal 
inhabitants were not more worthy of consideration 
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than the trees and other productions to be found 
on the surface. According to the barbarous com- 
putation of oriental despots, countries were only 
valuable in proportion to the direct land revenue 
they yielded ; the happiness of the inhabitants 
never entered into the calculation ; and the slow 
and often interrupted progress of arts and coin- 
merce afforded no other available source of in- 
come. The occurrence of wars and revolutions 
rarely permitted any hope of improvement in the 
amount ; and as amidst the scenes of pillage that 
took place under a system of graduated plunder, 
from the prince down to the smallest functionary, 
every thing was destroyed or dissipated that came 
within the reach of man, — the land, which appear- 
ed to be the only indestructible element of pro- 
duction, came to be considered as the sole property 
of the ruler. It was of this principle, which in 
itself exhibited the very essence of anarchy, igno- 
rance, and misnUe, that a Christian establishment, 
emanating from a community in which civilization 
and refinement were supposed to have attained 
their highest point, were not ashamed to avail 
themselves. Following the worthy prototypes 
which the history of Asiatic barbarism and ty- 
ranny afforded them, the India Company declared 
that the farmer's dues were in effect those of the 
state ; and subsequently, when, under the reforms 
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introduced by Lord Comwallis, they ostensiWy 
bestowed proprietary rights upon the zemindars, 
they first appropriated to the state the whole 
produce of the soil, after paying the expenses of 
cultivation, and one-tenth of the rental to the 
newly created landholder. In addition, however, 
to Asiatic principles and precedents, and to the 
learning and research bestowed by Patton* to 
prove that the sovereign was sole proprietor, or, 
which amounts to the same tiling, the cole disposci' 
of landed property, arguments were not long un- 
discovered, whereby to confer on this principle the 
sanction of nrore competent authority ; and Black- 
stone is quoted by one of the writers in supiwrt 
of the Company's prerogative to prove, that if a 
" subject in England has only the usufmct and 
not the absolute, property in the soil^or, as Sir 
Kdward Coke expresses it, he has dominium utile, 
but not dominium directum — a ryot in India may 
rest contented with an usufrnctuary right." But, 
besides that this principle in the law of England — 
resting as it does upon the doctrine of escheats, 
by which the sovereign of the state succeeds to all 
inheritance to which no other title can be found, 
and by wliich lands, like all other property, revert 
to and vest in the King, who in the eye of the law 
is the univcrBal lord and original proprietor of < 
• I'rinciple of Aaialic Monarchtes. 
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the land in his kingdom — is declared by Black- 
stone (2.50) to be, " in reality, a mere fiction ;" it 
forms part only of that constitution by which the 
King is solemnly sworn to govern his people ac- 
cording to the statutes in Parliament agreed on ; 
if, therefore, the ryot of India is bound to rest 
contented with the same title to his ground that 
a subject of England possesses, to make the 
analogy complete, a free constitution should be 
given, and the quota of land-tax to be paid should 
be settled by his representatives in Parliament 
assembled. 

Nothing, in truth, could have been more idle 
than the whole controversy concerning the right 
of property in the soil of India : the natives, 
whose very subsistence depended upon the issue, 
were unable to take any part in the discussion ; 
and it is quite evident that the wilt of Govern- 
ment, which was alone commensurate with its 
power, was the only rule by which it was deter- 
mined. Arguing from a state of things which 
had been produced by ages of plunder and desola- 
tion, the East India Company saw that the only 
rational mode of restoring the prosperity of the 
country, would interfere with the pecuniary aid 
which their commercial embarrassments rendered 
necessary, besides compelling them to abstain 
from all attempts to increase their rents until 
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order was restored, and with it the peaceftil ario 
industrious habits of the community. Their in- 
terest as traders was, in fact, incompatible with the 
I real interest of territorial rulers, su|>posed to have 
sympathy with the prosperity of the country. 
The financial difficulties in which the Company's 
Government had involved themselves, did not 
allow tlienn the necessary leisure to take a just 
and magnanimous view of the great and interest- 
ing cjUL'Stion which the wonderful course of events 
1 bad submitted to their decision ; and, unhappily, 
I the great Council of the nation, and the ever- 
\ watchful eye of the British public, were too distant 
\ to admit of effectual interference to save the in- 
habitants of India from the continuance of a 
system, which, even under the more lenient sway 
of Mohammedan rulers, had plunged the greater 
part of tlieni in hopeless poverty. 

When, however, the India Company and th^ 
Government ordained a jiermanent settlement of 
I the land revenue in 1793, tliere is no doubt that 
wM ^as their intention to renounce all claim to the 
I proprietorship of the land in favour of the zemin- 
y dars ; but in omitting exactly to define, in the first 
[ Instance, the relative Mtuatiou of zemindar and 
Lf^ot. the door appears to have been left open to 
, so many alterations and int«fereDces on the p art 
of (nn-rmmeBt, as in a great measure to have >t 
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iced the proprietary right to a mere name. The 
interests of the ryots being in direct opposition to 
those of the landholders, the latter were soon 
found complaining that, unless they were armed 
with power, as prompt to enforce payment from 
their renters, as Government had authorised the 
use of in regard to its own claims, it was impos- 
sible for thera to discharge their engagements 
with punctuahty. Notwithstanding this appeal, 
however. Government appear to have been scep- 
tical as to the ill effects of the system, until its 
interests * were likely to be affected, by the farther 
progress of the evils complained of, exposing por- 
tions of the land sold to the hazard of a reduction 
in the rates of assessment. It then interfered for 
the protection of the zemindars ; and a regulation 
was enacted, " for better enabling individuals to 
recover arrears of rent or revenue due to them," 
(|the opening of the preamble to which is to the 

I " Much the same reasons were given by Timur for pro- 
tecting his subjects from ruin ; " for the ruia of the subject 

i^auscth the diminutioa of the Imperia.1 treaaures :" a passage 
upon which Mr. Patton (Principles of Asiatic Monarchies) 
makes the following observation : — " This intimate con- 
nexion between the interest of the Sovereign and the pros- 
perity of the husbandman (the immediate tenant of Govern- 
ment), ii the surest pledge of his security." Such were tiie 
Opponents of the permanent settlement in Bengal ! 
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_ following effect : — " Government not admitting m 
l«ny delay in the payment of the public revenue 
rcccivahle from ihc proprietors and farmers of 
land, justice rcquii'es that they should have the 
means of levying their rents and revenues with 
, eqnal punctuality, and that the persons by whom 
f they may be imyable, whether imder farmers, de- 
pendant talookdars, ryots, or others, should be 
I Mnblcd, in like manner, to realize the rents and 
I revenue from which their engagements with the 
I ■pToprietoi'S or farmers are to be made."] By this 
I 'fogulation, the delays which a defaulter was 
I enabled to oppose to the distrainer in enforcing 
i ^payment of aj-reai-s of rent or revenue, as far as 
the amount was realizable from his crops or hia 
personal property, were avoided, and the dis- 
trainer allowed, under s[)ecified conditions, to put 
up the prnjjerty of the defaulter for sale, and to 
cause it to he sold, to make good the deficiency ; 
Wid, ill some cases, to confine the defaulter until 
I Ik discharged the claim against him, together with 
I interest, at twelve i>er cent. Thus tlie protection 
I »ffonied to the adtivators by the irermanent set- 
l tlement was in offitt withdrawn, and the land- 
I lloldors had it again in their jHnver to pvactise all 
llbose i>pprvssion8 and arbitrary eNSCtioos, which 
t had h«n the olyect of that settlcn»e'ol lo abolish 
for ever. " It became the interest of *e «»»^°- 
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' flar," as is observed by Mr. Thackery on another 
occasion, " not to assist, but to ruin the ryot, that 
he nyght eject him from liis right of occupancy, 
and put in some one else on a raised rent ;" — and 
such was his power in this respect, that the culti- 
vators, unable to bear up against their renewed 
oppressions, were frequently induced to abscond, 
in order to avoid imprisonment, in addition to the 
forfeiture of their whole property. It was from 
the operation of tliese two causes — the efforts of 
the landholders, on the one hand, to retain their 
station, and, if possible, to raise their share of the 
rents ; and of the ryots, on the other, to secure a 
fair remuneration for their labour, — that justified 
the following appalling picture, drawn by the Col- 
lector of Midnapore, in February 1803. " They 
(the zemindars) all say, that such a harsh and 
oppressive system was never before resorted to in 
this country; that the custom of imprisoning 
landholders for arrears of revenue was, in compa- 
rison, mild and indulgent to them ; that though it 
was no doubt the intention of Government to con- 
' fer an important benefit on them by abolishing 
I this custom, it has been found, by melancholy ex- 
I perience, that the system of sales and attachments, 
, which has been substituted for it, has, in the 
[ couree of a few years, reduced most of the great 
I zemindars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and 
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, produced a greater change in the landed property 
6f Bengal than has perhaps ever happened in the 
Bame space of time in any age or country, by the 
mere effect of internal regulations." Estates were 
everywhere sold for default of revenue ; and the 
I purchasers, who supplanted the first proprietors, 
' being in their turn unable to support themselves 
I ttnder such a system, the land was sold and re- 
told, until it at length fell into the possession of a 
Bet of men who were content to act merely as the 
ieceivers of the land-tax, without having any 
1 ferther interest in their estates, or incurring any 
P tisk but that of losing their office. This was, in 
I &ct, the natural result of the anomalous position 
f hi which the zemindar was placed in respect to 
, Government and to the lyots ; responsible to the 
' former for the whole amount assessed on his 
I (state, and necessarily at the mercy of the latter, 
I *hen the least delay in realizing that airtouut 
r occasioned a sale of liis property to make good the 
t defalcation, he was gradually deprived of every 
thing he possessed, besides the tenth share of the 
rents, which formed his commission for collecting 
the whole. No individual thus circumstanced 
could be supposed to have the power, even if he 
had the will, to attend to the comforts and pros- 
perity of his tenants ; and whilst, for want of 
cat^tal. no attempt could be made by the latter to 
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improve their condition, without overwhelming 
them with debt, no subsequent effort could release 
tliein ; because every advantage which was gained 
excited the covetousness of their landlord, and in- 
duced hitn to make use of all the means in liis 
power to dispossess them, and procure a higher 
rent from their successor. This consideration ope- 
rated as a complete bar to improvement ; aud, in 
fact, the only reasonable prospect which offered 
itself to such of the landholders as still possessed 
sufficient capital, was to turn their attention to 
the cultivation of such waste land as lay within 
the boundary of their estates, and the produce of 
which, agreeably to the spirit of the act of perma- 
nent settlement, was not liable to farther tax- 
ation. 

In a climate like that of India, where vegetation 
is 80 rapid, and where inundations are so fre- 
quent, ground very soon runs to waste and becomes 
ovei^rown with brushwood. Colebrooke esti- 
mates the proportion of land tilled in Bengal and 
Behar at only one-third of the whole surface ; and 
gives it as his opinion, in an extreme case, that a 
period of thirty years scarcely covers the barren 
sand with soil — when inundations have been 
caused, as sometimes occurs, by rivers breaking 
through their banks or changing their course. It 
requires, indeed, at all times, a considerable 
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expeo-se of money and labour to clear wasUs t 
are ovei^rowD with jungle ; in most cases, two or 
three years must elapse before it is discovered how 
much of the ground, so cleared, will yield a suffi- 
cieot remuneration ; and if to these considera- 
tions be added the ill effects of poverty and igno- 
rance, in persevering upon an exa^erated esti- 
mate of profit, some idea may be formed of the 
difficulty of reclaiming land under similar circum- 
stances, and of the degree of encouragement 
which it would be desirable to hold out for such 
employment (ff capitaL Instances, indeed, have 
not been wanting, of individuals having entirely 
ruined themselves, after a perseverance of upwards 
of twenty years, in their endeavour to reclaim 
waste lands in different parts of India. Fort 
nately, such instances are rare, but they served 
show the diflnculty atteading improvements of this 
nature. The Indian Government, however, still 
adhering to the principle, that all profits derived 
from the land are in effect those of the state, have 
not only allowed themselves to be prevailed upon, 
in consequence of this very partial improvement 
of the condition of the landholders, to withhold 
the benefits of a permanent settlement from the 
ceded and conquered provinces, although under 
the most solemn engagements to grant them, b«J 
tiicy have endeavoured, and are still endcavoni 
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ing, by a sort of quo warranto process, to assert 
their right to share in the augmentation of income, 
which some zemindars have procured at so much 
expense and hazard to themselves individually. 
In regard to the north-western provinces, in par- 
ticular, nothing can be at once so unjust and so 
impolitic as such conduct. The whole population 
of that part oi' the country, which is most exposed 
to foreign aggression— a race of men well known to 
be more robust and more prone to military habits 
than in any other part of India — instead of being 
attached to the Government, by being attached to 
the soil, which they ought to protect, are kept in 
an unsettled and discontented condition ; ready to 
believe that nothing but a change of masters can 
free them from the state of impoverishment in 
which they are plunged ; — whilst the great land- 
holders are deterred from attending to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of their tenantry, by the ap- 
prehension that Government will step in and 
appropriate all the profits, as they are thought to 
be doing in the rest of their dominions. 

The effect of these circumstances in discou- 
raging agriculture, it Is unnecessary to insist upon; 
but the injury thus inflicted upon the country is 
greatly enhanced by the change which a few years 
have wrought in its commercial prospects. When 
British influence was first established in Bengal, 
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the country was literally crowded with moBufoc- 
turers and artisans of all descriptions. The tb- 
rious officers, both of the Mogul court and the 
subordinate principalities and govemraeota, with 
their numerous retainers, occasioned an immense 
consmnption of every article which luxury could 
desire, or the ingenuity of the country produce ; 
and some of these, oo account of their beauty and 
costliness, formed the basis of a consideralile ex- 
port trade. But on the substitution of a compa- 
ratively economical European Government, the 
demand for productions of this nature almost en- 
tirely ceased ; the industry of the country every- 
where met with a sensible check ; and the fioish- 
IDg blow was put to many of those manufactures, 
I for which India had been so long celebrated, by 
the fabrics of Europe being made to rival them in 
delicacy of woriimanship, and even to surpass 
them in cheapness. Nottiiog was then reserved 
for the industry of the natives but such articles as 
were too coarse or too valueless to excite compe- 
tition ; and the great increase of the import trade 
soon converted India almost exclusively into a 
market for raw produce. This great revoliititm 
I .in the commercial interests of the country was 
t calculated to arouse all the vigilance, and call for 
all the Eorbeaemoe^ 11^,* Government which had 
tbe. wdA^MiliHMIIlHM^ beart. The great 
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change which had taken place in the condition of 
the people, who, from being composed of a mass 
of manufacturing classes, sufficient to furnish am- 
ple employment for the agricultural class, became 
suddenly transformed into a nation of cultivators, 
called imperiously for the fostering hand of Go- 
vernment to increase and improve the produce of 
the soil, by the adoption of every expedient which 
industry, skill, and capital could apply to it, and 
to create such other employment as the nature, 
wants, and habits of the people would admit. In 
all countries where the great bulk of the inhabi- 
tants gain their subsistence by cultivating the soil, 
the natural increase of popidation will soon ex- 
ceed the demand for employment, and the wages 
of labour will be gradually reduced to the lowest 
possible rate. Nothing can avert or even retard 
the general distress and misery consequent upon 
this state of things, but the extension and im- 
provement of agriciUture, the encouragement of 
industi-y to furnish employment to the surplus po- 
pulation, and the diffusion of education and in- 
telligence ; by the operation of which new wants 
and new tastes wiU be engendered sufficient to 
impart a stimulus to the industry and ingenuity 
of ^i classes. The Indian Government, however, 
as we have seen, acted upon diametrically oppo- 
site principles. When the amount of the land- 
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tax had been fixed in perpetuity at a rate whicn 
there was every reason to suppose would drain the 
suriilus earnings of the whole agricultural commu- 
nity into the coffers of the state, a permanent set- 
tlement with the ceded and conquered provinces, 
though distinctly promised under the governments 
of Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, is withheld 
from time to time, in the hope of gradually en- 
ticing the landholders to make such improvement, 
as may afford an opportunity of approximating to 
the maximum assessment which the produce of 
the soil will admit ; because, in a few instances, 
the landholders of Bengal and Behar have been 

[ able to accumulate more wealth than could rea- 
Bonahly have been anticipated. Nor is this inde- 
cent appetence of revenue confined to the regula- 
tions enacted of late years, — regulations which 
apjwar to be passed for no other purpose than to 
be subjects of perpetual discussion and illusive 
amendment — but it is made to apply retrospectively 

Y fiven to lights and piivileges which existed before 
the acquisition of the Dewanny, and which had 
been recognised by every successive government ; 
for the tenures by which certain lands have 
been held rent-free from time immemorial have 
come at length to be questioned, and many of 

I fliem have lately been resumed, whilst others a 

1 at ttiia moment, under sequestration. 
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When the English first appeared upon the 
plains of India, there were so many native princes 
and chieftains in the exercise of sovereign power, 
and these personages were so easily induced to 
alienate their rights for the sake of immediate 
advantage, that it is prohable the custom of grant- 
ing lands rent-free continued even after the Com- 
pany had unequivocally assumed political rule. It 
was necessary, therefore, to inquire into and put 
a stop to an abuse which threatened to make 
such serious inroads upon the fiscal jurisdiction 
of the state ; and accordingly, as far back as 1783, 
a regulation was passed, that all rent-free land, 
in whatever quantity, unless held under the sanc- 
tion of a grant from the Governor and Council, or 
unless possession thereof had been obtained ante- 
cedent to the Dewanny grant, were resumable. 
To this regulation no reasonable objection could 
be made ; ttiough such is reported to have been 
the number of claims for land which then called 
for confirmation, that it is supposed a very great 
portion of them was left unadjusted by the Com- 
mittee empowered to carry the above resolution 
into effect. 

These lands are chiefly of four descriptions,* 
the Devutter and Pirutter, granted for the endow- 

' See Mr. Grant's Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, 
Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 390 and 318. 




ment of Hindoo and Mohammedan temples, 
B])ectivcl>' ; Branmttcr, lands appropriated for the 
ntaintcnancc of Bramins; and Mohutran, or hooo- 
rnry grants to individuals. The two latter descrip- 
tions may be ooid, or otherwise disposed of; but 
the two first ai'e for ever devoted to ttte purposes 
for whicti they were originally granted ; and an 
order of Government, on the occasion referred to, 
prohibited the granting of land for religious or 
charitable purposes in future without the express 
Banction of the state, though existing proprietors 
were confiriiicd in their possessions. Affairs re- 
gained in this situation for many years, but at 
length an order was issued, decreeing that rent- 
frcr laiidx should be resumed, unless the propri- 
etarH of them could produce their sunnuds, or 
grants, for the inspection of the Collector of the 
district; when those found to bear unequivocsl 
markii of vididity were to lie continned, and the 
DtberR KMcinded.* As, however, much of the land 

* By & aiihwHjuvnt re^ilntion, rent-free land, aot eHceeding 
Hit lii(tK«h« in extent (about S acKs), arc exempted from tiM 
«|)crutkni ut thui decree, tijxin yiool' being produced of tneb 
luidi having bocn in the )»osseMion of the family now hold- 
iug thuni for « certain specitietl period. There is Utile doubt, 
tliiU ihc revenue roconis which were deposited m 
e Khttlsah whvu the penuutent wldetnent was made, do 
lally onnuiN llw NV»ry of biotI of ili« rent-free eeutei 
It ftrt now fttMVt U bl Rmmcd. 
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in question had been granted many years, and in 
some cases centuries, before the establishment of 
the Company's Government, it was scarcely pro- 
bable that sunnuds and titles could have been 
preserved, amidst the scenes of violence and com- 
motion which had so frequently occurred ; neither 
public nor private registers could be supposed to 
have survived the general wreck ; though the 
known habits of the people were perfectly consis- 
tent with the belief that such property continued 
to descend in the families to which it had been 
originally given. 

To these evils arising out of the extreme uncer- 
tainty of their rights, where every privilege is as- 
sumed to be held by sufferance, liable to the re- 
vision or resumption of Government, without even 
the form of open investigation, must be added the 
imposition of stamp-duties, bearing with peculiar 
severity upon the under tenants and cultivators, 
and which were a direct consequence of the act of 
permanent settlement. 

The natives of India, but particularly the inha- 
bitants of what are termed the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, cherish a very general and 
sincere veneration for the character of Lord Corn- 
wallis; and with reason look upon liim as the 
champion of their rights, and the founder of the 
few privileges which still remain to them. His 
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Lprofessed desire to make their protection depend 
r^Ic'Iy upon the laws, and not upon the individual 
'■■ character of their rulers ; and his consequent sepa- 
ration of the financial from the judicial functions, 
and making public officers in the former depart- 
ment responsible for their conduct to the courts 
established in the principal cities and districts ; 
, his regulating courts of appeal and last resort ; 
[•his abolition of judges' fees, as well as all other 
charges which set a price upon justice, and made 
it difficult of access in proportion to the pover- 
ty ami helplessness of the suitor ; his recommend- 
ing and laying the foundation of a code of laws, 
laying down rules for the conduct of all, and spe- 
cifying the mode of attaiiyng speedy redress for 
I evrrj" injury ; and the care he took to explain the 
I grounds of every regulation he enacted, and to 
[ ftppoat to the good sense of the people upon all 
«ttl»jwts affecting their rights, persons, or pro- 
[ pen y, — ctdlod for, and still command, their fervent 
r ndttiiration, and justly entitled that distinguished 
l'Witik?i)t«n to the gratitude, not only f^ India, but 
§•£•11 mankind. Accustomed, as the oatiTes of 
Ba are. to Vwk tqi to their rulers with a defi»-- 
|flK« aad mpect little shon of adontioo, they 
[iNHlnl wHIi Itevtlvlt g i alitoJ e these "-"»-*-- 

■• VMS of a KlMn HH WMKCBt Bllllll ' iMit IS fn^ 

fHtslB to Ik Mnrilf of Itis fi fc|^ ii Ac dn- 
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may with which they have witnessed the almost 
total abrogation of measures, the reasuns of which 
had been so fiilly and satisfactorily laid open 
to their understandli^, aud a system infinitely 
more severe and inflexible than any they had be- 
fore seen, substituted in its place. Innumerable 
are the traditions current throughout the pro- 
vinces, concerning the love of justice, and the 
strictly impartial mind, for which Lord Corn- 
wallis was celebrated ; they consider his regula- 
tions as having established and conveyed to them 
benefits till then unknown, or only existing in 
their legendary abstractions of what a perfect 
ruler should be. His equal administration of 
justice, by rules which professed to disregard the 
persons and qualities of men, and to be free from 
the influence of the Government itself, gained all 
their confidence ; and if the land-tax appeared to 
be so great, as to leave the ostensible proprietor 
an inadequate share of the rents of his estate, still 
the amount taken was " fixed, and for ever," aud 
admitted of relative diminution, by the effect of 
increased industry. This certainty of exemption 
from future demands, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage under which they laboured, in being in a 
great measure excluded from taking any part in 
the government of their country, and in being de- 
barred from receiving assistance and instruction 
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from the settlement of intelligent Etiropeaos 
amongBt them, still offered considerable induce- 
ment to them to improve their property by cul- 
tivating the more valuably; articles of produce, 
and by clearing waste or uncultivated lands: — like 
the lever of Archimedes, industry only required 
ground to stand upon, to enable it to move the 
universe ; and that ground they beheld in the 
security to persons and proijerty, which it was his 
Lordsliip's anxious wish to establish. 

It is singular, however, that although Lord 
Comwalhs successftdly combated the reasons for 
delaying, for ten years, the final announcement of 
B pennaneut settlement, which Mr. Shore bad 
adduced, he never appears to have entertained s 
dcubt as to the prior right of the zemindars to 
the property of the soil, " Mr. Shore has most 
ably, and, in my opinion,"* observes his Iiordshtp, 
" ntost successfully argued in favour of the rights 
of ihe Kemindari to the property of the soiL** 
But if the Tslue of permanency b to be withdrawn 
from the settlement ooir in agitation, of what 
stail will the ptnnr of his aifumeau be to the 
— li n d ai s, fiv vfaoae r%fats be has contended? 
Ther aie t>ow to bare th«ir propertr in farm ftr 
a feaae of t«n yews provided they wiD pa^ w 
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good a rent for it ; and this property is then to 
be again assessed, at whatever rent the Govern- 
ment of this country may at that time think pro- 
per to impose. In any part of the world, where 
the value of property is known, would not such a 
concession of a right of property in the soil be 
called a cruel mockery ?" The interest of the 
zemindar was, in point of fact, too intimately 
blended with the proprietary right to be easily 
separated ; but nothing is more clear, throughout 
the whole controversy, than that the position 
which he occupied constituted a disturbing cause 
by which the plumb-line of justice, in makinjj 
the proprietary recognition, was warped from the 
perpendicular, and the entire calculation affected 
with eiTor accordingly. The ryot was the real 
proprietor^he paid the rent of the land to the 
zemindar as an agent of Government only. The 
zemindar was a civil officer of police, as well as 
revenue ; he was bound to make good his stipu"- 
lated payment of revenue, under penalty of suf- 
fering an equivalent loss of property, or of being 
deprived of the whole ; it was his duty to preserve 
the peace of the country, and his services were 
required for the defence of the state, against re- 
bellion or invasion, according to his means of fur- 
nishing that assistance. From all these duties, 
however, excepting the collection of the rents, our 
H 2 
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system of government relieved him ; and, in prin- 
ciple, he had no farther right than that which the 
justice of Lord Cornwallis conceded to those who 
were likely to suffer from the re&nmptiou of the 
Sayer. *' As to the question of right," * observes 
his Lordship, " I cannot conceive that any Govern- 
ment in their senses would ever have delegated an 
authorised right to any of their subjects to impose 
■ arbitrary taxes on tlie internal commerce of the 
country. It certainly has been an abuse that has 
crept in, either through the negligence of the Mo- 
gul governors, who were careless and ignorant of all 
matters of trade ; or, what is more probable, con- 
nivance of the Mussulman aumil, who tolerated 
the extortion of the zemindar, that he might again 
plunder him in his turn. But be that as it may, 
the right has been too long established, or toler- 
ated, to allow a just Government to take it away 
without indemnifying the proprietor for the loss J 
and I never heard that, in the most free state, if 
an individual possessed a right that was incompa- 
tible with the public welfare, the legislature made 
any scruple of taking it from him, provided they 
gave him a fair equivalent. The case of the late 
Duke of Athol, who, a few years ago, parted very 
unwillingly with the sovereignty of the Isle of 
Metti appears to me to be exactly in point." 
■twW . pjftii Report, Appendix, p. 475. 
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situation of tiie zemindars bore a still gi-eater 
resemblance to tlie case here brought forward by 
his Lordship ; the extent and condition of their 
tenure varied from those of a jagheerdar, or 
feudal chieftain, to those of a Government agent 
for the collection of the rents, invested with au- 
thority over the ryots, to enforce the cultivation 
of the lands, and to yield them, at the same time, 
his protection. In all cases, and under whatever 
designation, the collection of the revenue, and the 
appropriation of a part of it for defraying the 
local expenses, was the principal stipulation ; and 
the amount which remained after these payments, 
over and above the remuneration allowed by the 
state, was paid into the treasury, either in tlie 
form of an offering, or present, on renewal of the 
jagheerdar's commission every three years, or of 
tribute, or simply in the form of land revenue. 
If this view had been adopted by the Indian 
Government at the time of making the permanent 
settlement, and if the zemindars had been com- 
pelled to grant pottahs to all the farmers or un- 
der tenants, and ryots, who could command suffi- 
cient capital to enable them to keep their lands in 
cultivation, the otherwise insurmountable diffi- 
culties arising out of a vain endeavour to reconcile 
the existence of proprietary rights, with a denial 
of that control which a landholder everywhere 
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possesses over his tenants, would have been in the 
first instance avoided ; and the zemindar would 
have fallen into his natural and coirect position, 
of assistant to the collector of the district, in re- 
mitting through him the net land revenue -»_ 
Government, after paying the authorised local- 
penses. 

, In addition, however, to the vaiious argumenl 
by which the question of the permanent settle- 
ment, and the persons with whom that settlement 
was to be made, had, not undesignedly, been per- 
plexed, two other considerations were not with- 
out their influence upon the minds of the Court of 
' Directors and the principal members of the Indian 
Government. The first was the actual necesuty 
' for realizing quickly and certainly the greatest 
possible revenue Irom India, in consequence of the 
commercial embarrassments into which the Com- 
pany had fallen ; and the Court of Directors were 
only too happy to close with a plan which yield- 
ed even more than they had calculated upon, with' 
out feeUng disposed to attend to the developemott 
of any other system, the operation of which might 
not turn out so speedily advantageous to their id- 
terests. The other, a consideration which may 
be supposed to have had much weight with the 
Indian Government, and to have induced them to 
reoc|puse the zemindars as proprietors of the sent* 
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IB preference to the ryots, was, that the Govern- 
ment itself stood in the position of a zemindar in 
respect to its salt as well as to its opium monopo- 
lies ; and whilst in this capacity it reserved to itself 
the right to alter the tenure of the ryot in the 
Salt Mehals, &c. it could not with any consistency 
consider the proprietary right to be vested in any 
but the zemindars. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the concurrence of 
all parties in the necessity for protecting the 

, ryots, tlie latter were placed in subordination to 
the zemindars, with no other stipulation in their 
favour, in the act of permanent settlement, than 
an article,* declaring that it was "a duty at all 
times indispensably required from the proprietors 
of land to conduct themselves with good faith and 
moderation towards their dependant talookdars 
and ryots, and that Government reserved to itself 
the power to enact, whenever deemed proper to do 
so, such regulations as might be thought necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the dependant 
talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil," Regulations to this effect were indeed sub- 
sequently framed, and there is little doubt that if 
the same coolness of judgment and strict imparti- 

^ ality which had so much influence in enacting the 



* Colebrook'a Supplement, p. 368. 
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permanent settlement, had superinteni 
operations for two or three years, it would, in 
spite of the disadvantages under which it labour- 
ed, have answered every reasonable expectation ; 
but the departure of Lord Cornwallis to Europe, 
so soon after the great change had been effected, 
lefl the new system in the hands of some of its 
bitterest enemies, and the want of cordial co- 
operation on the part of the civil functionaries, by 
which the measure had all along been impeded, 
quickly ensured its virtual abrogation. Acci 

• Mt. Tucker, however, aeemi to be of a different opii 
Not only does he think that the several Governors of India 
were peculiarly suited to the particular times and circum- 
stances in wbich they happen to have been placed, but in 
the ardour of his optimism he asserts that Lord Teignmoutb 
followed in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, and 
with scrupulous good faith gave effect to plana which, as a 
member of Loid Cornwallis's Government, he had felt it his 
duty to oppose. This is the first time, perhaps, that the indi- 
vidual by whom a plan was to be carried into effect, ha« 
been thought peculiarly suited to that task by his personal 
hostility to the measure. Whatever may have been the 
good faith of Lord Teignmouth, whether to his own or to 
his predecessor's opinion, certain it is, that the regulatioa 
which drove the ryots into the civil courts to ascertain their 
rate of lease, destroyed the very corner-stone of that fabric 
which Lord Cornwallis had been so intent upon rearing, — 
Tucker's Review, &c. p. 216.— See also Fifth Report 
p. 486-7. ' 
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ingly, we find that a regulation (8 of 1763), which 
directed that landholders should prepare forms of 
pottahs, or leases, for tlie collectors approbation, 
and tender such pottahs to their tenants, on pain 
of being fined if they neglected to do so, was sus- 
pended in the following year in a great number of 
zillahs, and it was then declared that the approba- 
tion of the collector extended only to the form * 
of pottahs, " any dispute regarding the rate being 
referred to the civil courts." Here, then, we have 
at once the true cause of the vast accumulation of 
law-suits in the several coui'ts : the pottahs, which 
the ryots had been taught to expect, were so 
much waste-paper, until their terms had been set- 
tled by an appeal to law ; and as it is probable 
that it did not happen in above one instance in 
ten that both parties agreed upon the subject, 
almost the whole agricultural population were ac- 
tually compelled to appeal to the courts. Mr. 
MiU, in his History of British India, attributes the 
accumulation of undecided cases in a great mea- 
sure to the mischievous prejudices of lawyers, 
" one of the most remarkable of which is that of 
rendering judicial proceedings intricate by the 
multiplication of technical forms.f &c. ;" and cer- 



* Relations t aod 4, of 1794. 

t Histoiyof British India, p. 293. ft jeg. 
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tainly the description of the forms and dela; 
eluding repeated translations of lan'-papers, givea 
by Mr. Shore in his first minute * (already re- 
ferred to), is sufficiently formidable. The 5th Re- 
port, indeed, expressly informs us, that thejudicial 
rules upon which those still in use in Bengal are 
founded, " had the advantage of being framed by 
professional talents ;" but this the historian seems 
ito think is per se anything but a recommendation. 
The habits, ideas, and associations of professional 
^nen, are so inseparably connected with precedent 
and authority, that they are seldom well qualified 
!£>r striking out new paths in legislation : blind- 
,ed, like horses in a mill, they are apt to imagine 
:that they are making great strides in advance, 
iwben they have only been travelling in the old 
beaten track of the little circle to wliich they have 
rSo long been yoked. On this subject, however, 
the historian appears to be somewliat at variance 
.with himself; for he informs us that "there was in 
. Jndia nothing which in reality deserved the name 
_.of law," forgetting what he had just said of the 
perverse ingenuity o£ lawyers, and that he had 
■'sliortly before told his readers, that "justice had 
always been distributed in the method of simple 
and rational enquiry" among the people of Hin- 



• Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 190, 
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dostan. We have the authority of the 5th Re- 
port for the fact of the people of India having been 
governed by a system in which they apparently 
acquiesced with cheerfulness, and that the cus- 
toms of the Hindoo and Mohammedan law were 
known, if not to all the European Judges and 
Magistrates, certainly to the native law and mi- 
nisterial officers, whose services, we are told, were 
common to all the English courts, district aa well 
as city ; the Mohammedan laws with respect to 
Mussnimen, and the Hindoo with respect to Hin- 
doos, being considered the general rules by which 
the Judges were to form their decisions in all civil 
suits, and the Mohammedan law of the Koran, 
as explained by the commentators, the general 
rule for criminal justice ; with such alterations 
and modifications of its sanguinary punishments 
and mutilations, aa the milder spirit of British 
criminal justice dictated. With regard, however, 
to the principles on which English practice was 
engrafted upon Indian law, and particularly to 
the introduction of paid advocates* (vakeels), it 

• Lord Curnv/allis is not responsible for the introduction 
of vakeels into Indian Courts of Justice, as might be infer- 
red from the passage of Mr. Mill's history here adverted to ; 
bis Lordship found them already established there by the 
regulations of 17S1, and all he did was to reform the abuses 
connected with their practice and appointments. 
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U impossible not to agree with the historian in Wb 
general view of the law, not indeed in India only, 
but even in the mother country. 

The absurdities by which English law still con- 
tinues to be encumbered, arose in the course of 
ages out of peculiar states of society, and are re- 
tained apparently from no other motive than the 
instinctive horror of innovation, which the timid 
of all persuasions are too prone to entertain. 
I The structure of society has undergone many and 
[ great changes, but the common law is still " in 
I the rearward of the fashion," and retains its anti- 
I cfuated costume, as if unconscious of the ridicule 
L with which it is covered. It evinces, however, a 
I constant endeavour to reconcile new feelings and 
I new circumstances to its own preconceived no- 
> ti.ons ; and thus, by a sparing adoption of such 
r liiodem improvements as bear a strained resem- 
I Mance to ancient practice, it has become a thing 
of threads and patches," utterly incomprehensible 
to ordinary men. Authority and precedent are 
its avowed foundation ; and its professed aim is to 
fiimish a plain and certain rule for the guidance 
and protection of all. Yet new decmons of indi- 



• Queati sono, (says Beccaria,) gli espedienti delle nazioni 
deboli, le l^;gi delle qiiali nan sono che istantanee riparazKHi 
di un edificio niinoso, cbe crolla da ogni parte. 
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. yidual Judges, grounded upon fanciful analogies 
to some former case, are constantly erected into 
maxims of law, and an adherence to remote 
sources of authority, in opposition to tlie plain 
standard of reason and common sense, involves 
every firesh question in inextricable confusion. 
Thus, whilst the stability of the law is relied upon 
in theory, its uncertainty is notorious and appa- 
rently inevitable in practice ; and decisions, in fact, 
depend move upon the personal character of the 
judge, than upon any fixed or ascertained princi- 
ples. Under the hollow pretence, indeed, of shield- 

' ing us from the tyranny or corruption of judges, by 
referring every thing to precedent, it, in reality, 
creates the worst of tyrannies, — a varying and un- 
certain law ; and it sets, as it were, a premium 
upon the ingenuity of lawyers, to reconcile present 
circumstances with past decisions. Thus it fur- 
nishes a constant bar to its own improvement, by 
discarding e^-ery thing that has not some previous 
sanction in its favour, without adverting to the 
circumscribed state of knowledge and experience 
at the period when that sanction was pronounced; 
and it has a tendency to encourage litigation by 
holding out almost as fair a prospect of success to 
the wicked as to the innocent. What is termed 
common law, is, in fact, to be found only in reports 
of cases/and in the c/(c^a of Judges, forming toge- 
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ther an immense heterogeneous mass, whidi, ori 
the one hand, may be made to assume any form by 
means of what Is technically called a fiction, and 
from which, on the other, the ingenuity of a prac- 
tised lawyer can extract authority for almost any 
doctrine however absm'd. Right and wrong, in 
ihort, become in a great measure subordinate con- 
siderations ; the sole question is, not what is just, 
but what is law ; and that law is to be found not 
ID any written enactment, but in the ever-varying 
opinion of presiding judges. 

To fix this wavering mass, to give finnness and 
[ consistency to the loose elements of the soil, is in- 
I deed agreat desideratum, not only in India, but in 
' England also. All writers are agreed, that since 
the adoption of the Code Napoleon, the uumlierof 
lawsuits for real property (precisely that depart- 
ment in which English law displays the greatest 
number of subtilties) has been greatly reduced in 
France. Indeed, the mere compression of exist- 
ing laws into a small compass, is of itself a benefit 
conferred upon the community ; it not only brings 
the law within the comprehension of all, but it 
confines the subject-matter of future comment, and 
restrains the authoiity of the judge within its just 
, bounds — those of a faithful interpretation of the 
laws. For the framing and institution of such a 
code in India, an excellent opportunity was un- 
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doubtedly lost when the reforms of 1793 were car- 
ried into effect. The submissive character of the 
Hindoos, their acknowledged hereditary prostra- 
tion, and their habits of looking up to their rulers 
as to their father, and, under Providence, their God 
upon earth, — were no less favourable to the calm 
and dispassionate investigation which such a mea- 
aure would have demanded, than to the superin- 
tendence of its operation in the hands of the most 
considerate and well-informed servants of the 
Company. We are told, indeed, that it was ne- 
cessary to respect the prejudices of the natives, and 
to adhere as much as jiossible to their laws and 
customs, in framing a system of Government for 
our eastern possessions ; but a very slight inspec- 
tion of the regulations, which have been passed 
under this solemn injunction, will convince any 
man, that the only prejudices which have been re- 
spected, are certain cruel and disgusting obser- 
vances of their religion ; which, in their operation, 
are rather calculated to assist,* than to impede 
■ See, amongst other instances, regulation 4, of 1806, for 
the care with which the most cruel and abominable supersti- 
tions practised at the Temple of Juggernaut have been sanc- 
tioned and organized with a view to the pecuniary profit 
which they yield to our Christian Government. The num- 
ber of lives annually supposed to be sacrified in consequence 
of the Juggernaut pilgrimage, is too great to mention j the 
satTOunding country is literally whitened with human bones. 
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the fiscal views of Oovemraent; and that, in other 
respects, very little attention has been paid to the 
feelings or opinions of the people. We found Ihe 
inhabitants of India, it is true, immersed ia the 
most profound ignorance, and a prey to the most 
I absurd and revolting superstition ; but security of 
f proj)erty, and redress of grievances, are substantial 
benefits, which address themselves to the business 
. and bosoms of men of every intellect, and of aU 
I persuasions ; and certainly, the conduct of the 
people of Bengal, in appealing to our law courts, 
Aid not evince any slowness to avail themselves of 
the protection which was offered to them, even 
' by the very incomplete reforms effected at the 
period now referred to. This conduct, as the 
Government justly observes, indicated a change of 
circumstances which ought to be received with 
satisfaction, inasmuch as it evinced the protection 
intended to be afforded by an equal admin titration 
of justice, to be real and efficient ; and showed 
that the care and attention, which its directors 
with so much solicitude had urged the Gorcni- 
ment to observe for preventing the oppressions 
formerly practised by the most powerful land- 
holders, had not been exerted in vain ; and that 
in the success of those exertions a foundation had 
been laid for the happiness of the great bod 
the people, and in the increase of population, , 
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culture, and coiumerce, for the general prosperity 
of the country.* But the Government, with 
singular inconsistency, instead of acknowledging 
the confidence thus shown in the uprightness of 
their intentions by redoubling theii* efforts to ad- 
minister strict and impartial justice to all parties, 
first did all in their power to promote litigation, 
and then loaded the redress of grievances with 
such heavy duties, as amounted to a denial of it 
altogether to the great majority of suitors. If the 
liberal and enlightened observation just cited, had 
been followed up by an increase in the number of 
courts, or by the appointment of commissioners, 
with power to settle all disputes arising out of the 
new order of things, upon the known and recogniz- 
ed principles of equity to the parties, it cannot be 
doubted that the rage for litigation would quickly 
have subsided, and that the permanent settlement 
would have realized the most favourable expecta- 
tions, without that revolution in property, and 
those appalling scenes of distress, with which its 
operation has been accompanied. On the contrary, 
however, in less than a month after passing a re- 
gulation for the relief of the zemindars, another was 
published for re-enacting the payment of the in- 
stitution fee, abolished in 1793. and for establish- 
ing fees on exhibits, " so as to render the proceed- 
• Revenue Letter Slst October, 179B. 
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tly to the party cast or non-3uited, ' 



, without 

(it is said) discouraging recourse to them where the 
cause of actioD might lje well founded." The pre- 
amble states that " in consequence of there being 
DO expense in the first instance, and but a mo- 
derate and limited one ultimately, many ground- 
less and litigious suits and complaints have been 
instituted against individuals, and the trials of 
ethers have been protracted, &c., whereby the 
judges have been prevented from determining 
causes with that expedition which is essential for 
deterring individuals from instituting vexatious 
claims, or refusing to satisfy just demands, &c.; 
and that the establishing of fees on the institu- 
tion and trial of suits, and on petitions presented 
to the court, being considered to be the best mode 
of putting a stop to this abuse of the ready means 
now afforded to individuals of availing themselves 
of the exercise of the laws, without obstructing 
the bringing forward of just claims; the following 
[ rules are enacted, &c." The imposition of this ex- 
pense, it is stated in the 5th Report, was expect- 
ed to repress litigation in future ; but with respect 
to the large accumulation of causes already on the 
judge's file, they were got rid of by an e.r~post 
facto law, which directed that the fees required to 
be paid on the institution of suits hereafter (10th 
April 1795) " shall be paid, under the like rules 
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and exceptions, in all suits or appeals now depend- 
ing in the zitlah, or city courts, &c. &c. which 
may have been instituted subsequent to the 1st 
May 1793. unless adjusted, by the parties ; and 
such suits, unless withdrawn, or the fees are paid 
within one month, to be dismissed." In thus en- 
deavouring to repress litigation, however, most of 
the fees were carried to the account of Govern- 
ment, and their amount, no doubt, suggested the 
expediency of turning what was now considered a 
national characteristic, to the advantage of the 
state, by farther impositions ; accordingly a regu- 
lation to this effect was passed in 1797. But in 
thus converting the views of their subjects into a 
species of traffic, the Indian Government seems to 
have been aware that some apology was due ; and 
on that account the abolition of the police tax is 
made in some measure the excuse for increasing 
the fees on the institution and trials of suits, and 
for establishing a stamp duty on law papers. 
" Difficulties, (it is said in the preamble to the re- 
gulation in question, 6th of 1797) having been ex- 
perienced in determining what persons were liable 
to be charged with the police tax, and frauds and 
exactions having in consequence been committed 
-by the assessors and collectors, to the vexation of 
the contributors as well as to the diminution of the 
produce of the tax, the Vice-President in Council 
I 2 
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lias therefore resolved to abuHsh this tax ; and 
with a view farther to discourage the prefeiTing 
of litigious complaints, and the filing of superflu- 
ous exhibits, and the summoning unnecessary wit- 
nesses on the trial of suits, and also to provide for 
the deficiency which will be occasioned in the 
public revenue by the abolition of the police tax, 
as well as to add to the public resources without 
burthening individuals, he has resolved," &cq. &c. 
Passing over the singular manner in which the 
discouragement of Utigious complaints is joined 
with the abolition of a totally distinct tax, ac- 

L^nowledged to be nearly unproductive,, it may be 

l;()bserved that as the fees and stamps were here 
made payable alike by those who might prefer 
just complaints, as by those who might be termed 
litigious, it is difficult to understand how such a 
tax could he considered as not burthening indivi- 
duals. On the contrary, no tax burthens indivi- 
duals so much as a tax upon law proceedings, to 

[ which no person resorts but in asserting or de- 
fending a right, of which he is, or is threatened to 
he, unjustly deprived. A police tax, on the con- 
trary, being nothing more than a general contri- 
bution for a common benefit, is, under equitable 

[-■Fegulations, an imposition every way unobjection- 
able, and by municipal anangemcnts might cer- 
tabily. be collected and disbursed, not only to the 
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advantage of the state, but to the great comfort 
and security of the public. 

The difficulty of keeping pace with the de- 
mands for redress, does not appear to have been 
sensibly diminished by the abovementioned regu- 
lations ; on the contrary, their tendency being to 
encourage injustice by hopes of impunity, the 
natural consequences ought to have been rather 
an increase than a diminution of suits at law; 
but it was not till the year 1803, that the proper 
remedy was applied, by adding to the number of 
judges throughout the provinces, and enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the native commissioners or 
munsifTs. This remedy, however, was applied on 
so small a scale as to be totally inadequate to the 
end proposed ; and the usual consolation for such 
a failure was again sought in an augmentation of 
the revenue, by means of farther stamp duties. 
Accordingly, Regulation 1st of 1814, and others 
which followed after a short interval, increase the 
rate of stamp duties, and extend the use of stamp 
paper so greatly, that without them no complaint 
can be filed, no grievance taken cognizance of;* 



• Harringtoii'9 Analysis, vol. i. p. 162, apparently cites 
this reg;ulation as first introducing the use of stamps " for 
raising a revenue;" but the preamble above quoted from Re- 
gulation 6th, 1797. shows the principle to have been avowed 
on that occasion. 
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on the contrary, if any suitor neglect to provide 
himself with the necessary stamps, and present 
documents written on common paper, he is sen- 
tenced to a fine of twenty times the value of the 
stamp omitted, and a rejection of his com] 
imtil the fine be paid and the prescribed stai 
supplied. 

Meantime, however, the power of distraint 
■had been greatly increased by Regulation 7th of 
1799, by which it was declared that under- 
tenants of every description were to be considered 
defaulters for any arrears of rent withlield beyond 
the day on which the same might have been pay- 
able ; and liable to immediate distress, if all such 
arrears were not paid on demand. A commiseion 
of one anna in the rupee on the amount of sales of 
property sold was also authorized to be charged to 
the account of the defaulters, in addition to the 
other expenses attending the attachment. The 
jwwer of the collector was also strengthened by 
■^s being allowed to imprison defaulting land- 
-holders, and to charge interest for the amount of 
the monthly instalment remaining undischarged, 
at the rate ol" one per cent, per mensem, from the 
date at which the arrear became due, without 
waiting for authority from the Board of Revenue 
so to do, unless he think proper to apply for 
special instructions. He «as authorized and di- 
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rected, however, to suspend the exercise of these 
powers 10 cases of drought, inundation, or other 
calamity of the season, and where the defaulter 
was entirely blameless, reporting circumstances to 
the Board of Revenue. But whether from the 
Board having condemned this indulgence where 
shown, or from the natural inclination of men in 
official stations to exceed the bounds of their au- 
thority, the collectors did, notwithstanding, attach 
and distrain to such an extent as to call for the 
interference of Government * to prohibit their 
doing so, during the three first months of the 
year, whilst the landholders and farmers were ad- 
justing their settlements with the ryots. By the 
regulation here referred to, however, it was direct- 
ed that, in order to limit the division of property, 
when an estate was attached, the whole of it, and 
not a part, was to be sold ; the suiplus produce of 
such sale, after discharging the amount of arreara, 
interest, and fines, to be given to the proprietor, 
unless othtrvdse specially directed. It was more- 
over ordained, that whenever the coUector thought 
the revenue was wilfully withheld, or the arrear 
ascrlbable to n^lect, mismanagement, or miscon- 
duct, the Board might impose an additional penal- 
ty of one per cent, per mensem, to be paid from 
the time when the arrears became due till dis- 
• Reg. ]. of 1801. 
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charged, or till the tariii or estate was attached, 
together with distress and sale of personal proper- 
ty where accounts were not forthcoming. If, how- 
ever, the proprietor at any time antecedent to the 
sale, delivers in his account, the sale is not to take 
place ; but instead thereof, as a punishment to the 
defaulter for his withholding his accounts, the 
Governor General may impose such fines as he 
I may judge proper, in addition to the former. 

Here then may be said to have terminated the 
long struggle between the zemindars aud the 
ryots on the one hand, and the Government 
and the zemindars on the other. At first the 
zemindars were relieved from the liability to 
imprisonment, and other arbitrary punishments 
for non-payment of their revenue ; but portions 
of their estates were ordered to be sold to make 
good their defalcations ; when, however, they 
complained of this, the power of imprisonment 
jvas restored, and their personal property, aa 
well as their whole estates, rendered liable to 
sale. In like manner, the ryots were apparently 
secured in the possession of their ground, by the 
zemindars being directed to grant them pottafas 
or leases, and they were encouraged to appeal to 
the law when oppressed by their landlord :— their 
availing themselves of this privilege, however, oc- 
casioned the imposition of law taxes, the restora- 
tion of the power of distraint and imprisonment. 
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. formerly held over them by the zemindars, and 
eventually the establishment of stamp duties, to 
such extent and amount as almost to constitute a 
total denial of redress under any grievances they 
might suffer. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the per- 
manent settlement, though ruinous to the greater 
part of the old zemindars, has greatly contributed 
to extend cultivation ; and that the present ze- 
mindars, as a body, and indeed with exception of 
those whose waste land estates are now in fact 
under sequestration, are in a very prosperous con- 
dition. This circumstance, indeed, is so well 
known that, as before remarked, it has excited 
what was termed by Mr. Shore, " tlie cupidity of 
Government," to demand a portion of the excess. 
It must not, however, be supposed, because some 
individuals have prospered gi-eatly under the new 
order of things, that, therefore, the land tax is 
moderate ; Ear as yet the scanty and penurious hus- 
bandry of the country has experienced no general 
improvement. The advantages referred to have 
been mostly confined to those estates which con- 
tained a large portion of uncultivated land, or the 
boundaries of which had been but loosely ascer- 
tained, or in which the cultivation had been im- 
proved by the unexpected demand for more valu- 
able produce. In all these instances it is proba- 
ble that a rise of rents was accomplished without 
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much difficulty ; but the number of cases in potBt« 
in which any great degree of iruproveinent wm at- 
tended with an augmentation of the zemindars' 
incuiue, must have borne but an inconsiderable 
proportion to the general mass. It may be observ- 
ed, too, that in addition to the slowness and un- 
certainty of returns from the cultivation of waste 
lands in general, the appropriation of pasture land 
is attended with a diminution of apparent profit, 
by the increased expense and difficulty of 8ul>- 
sisting the cattle used for ^ricultural purposes> 
particularly during that period of the yeai- when 
the crop is on the ground. But even were the 
fact otherwise, were it certain that every zemin- 
dar had doubled his income by the improvements 
effected on his estate, how unworthy it is of the 
character of a great Government to endeavour, by 
every means in its power, to deprive its subjecta 
of their hard-earned profits, because after so many 
years of risk and labour those profits turn out to 
be greater than could have been expected, under 
so severe an assessment. How much more wise^ 
as well as humane, it would be to rejoice in the 
unexpected prosperity of the country, to encourage 
accumulation, and with it, increased activity of 
trade, and a sincere attachment to the Govern- 
ment which secured to them the enjoyment of w 
many blessings ! Instead of this, however, the 
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nativeii ai'e continually aiarmed liy inquisitions, 
actual or threatened, into the validity of their 
titles, and correct measurement of their estates ; 
and swarms of canongoes, or native revenue sur- 
veyors, are spread ovei" the surface of the country, 
ostensihly for the protection of the ryots, but in 
reality for the purpose of discovering and report- 
ing unassessed land. These men, who are virtu- 
ally released from responsibilitj, partly by their own 
obscurity, but chiefly by the small number and inac- 
cessibility of the English functionaries under whom 
they act, extort money almost at will from the indi- 
viduals with whose lands they have any concerns, 
and by indulgences to one, or menaces to another, 
afflict the unhappy people with endless vexations. 

In order more clearly to point out the condi- 
tion of the ryots, the following table of the pro- 
duce of one biggah, about ^ of an English acre, 
together with the usual rent according to the 
annual settlement, and expenses of cultivation, is 
here inserted. A comparison with the estimate 
given by Colebrooke, (Husbandry of Bengal,) 
will show that, whatever may be the case with 
other classes, the situation of the ryot has not im- 
proved. All the articles here inserted, with the 
exception, perhaps, of paddy, are susceptible of 
great increase ; and some garden-lands, particu- 
Itirly in the vicinity of large towns, produce five 
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f and even ten times as much ; but taking a lac^ 1 


1 extent of country, the average is not greater than J 


^^■-^ -what is here given : this point, however, is not of 


^^HH .Buch importance regarding the whole calculation. 


^^^V from the small proportion of land appropriated to 


V the sort of produce in question, one tenth of the 


K whole cultivated surface being considered much 


^^H^^ more than its utmost extent. 
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Sugar Cane 
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Tobacco 
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Hemp 
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Mustard 
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Wheat 
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5 
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21 
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If, then, we suppose a farm to consist of abdu 


J 


^^^■^ 25 bi^ahs, or 8^ English acres, which is as much ' 


^F as one man and his family can manage, the culti- 
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vator's surplus, at the above average, will be about 
12^ rupees for the garden land, and 74^ for the 
rice land, making altogether 87 rupees, or 8/. 7*. 
per annum, or 7 rupees 4 annas for the monthly 
subsistence of himself and family. 

The following is a statement of the expense of 
living for a family of five persons, on the lowest 
scale consistent with bare subsistence : 

Rice four-fifths of a seer, about l^lbs. for each per- 
son, at 30 seers per rupee - - 4 
, Pulse, one pice, (leas ihan a halfpenny) per diem 

each - - - - - 2 5i 

Salt and Condiments ditto (salt at 5 maunds per 

rupee - - - - - I %l 

i Oil, two chittacks (about 2oz.) at 10 rupees per 

maund - - - - - 015 

Total 8 7i 

I To this must be added something for clothing, 
, I scanty as it is, besides occasional expenses for re- 
pairs of hut, fees, &c. Charity should also enter 
into the account, but as this is generally bestowed 
in the form of victuals, it is difficult to estimate its 
exact value; as, however, it actually diminishes 
the above allowance, and that in no Inconsiderable 
degree, it should not be lost sight of in forming an 
opinion of the condition of the people. The item of 
charity, indeed, is much larger than can readily be 
conceived by those who are unacquainted with the 
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habits of an Indian community. The class t£ 
people living entirely upon alms, whether given 
from motives of suiwrstition, or from mere compas- 
sion, is exceedingly great. Crowds of sturdy beg- 
gars, generally of a religious caste, parade the 
country, and extort a plentiful subsistence, more' 
from the united effect of fear and supei-stition, than 
from any otiier feeling of the inhabitants. Every 
village, also, has its separate band of religious 
mendicants, who make their rounds every day, de- 
manding a handful of rice from each householder ; 
and if to these we add the really destitute objects, 
who from disease or infirmity have a claim upon 
the compassion of their more fortunate brethren, 
we shall have a mass of charitable demands, from 
which the almost unhoused Hindoo has no refuge 
but by granting a portion of his scanty med. 
almost equal to the poor's rate in England, 
' thensome as that is acknowledged to be. 

The only methods which tlie poor husbandman 

^ has of eking out his miserable existence, are hy 

[ disposing of the produce of such fruit trees as may 

I be upon his farm, or by keeping cows and selling 

their produce; or lastly, by endeavouring to raise 

a second crop of some kind in the intervals of the 

usual harvests. But from all these sources of 

profit so much must be deducted for interest of 

money, or encroachment upon other branches of his 
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Industry, that little or no benefit can be expected 
from tliem, in the present state of the country. 
Thus the produce of trees may be valuable in 
many cases, but they are prejudicial to the growth 
of other articles, and the ground they cover forms 
s serious deduction from the quantity of land cul- 
tivated : some indeed are attended with loss, un- 
less more care is taken to strengthen the soil, than 
a poor ryot can afford ; of this kind are plaintains, 
which, in addition to the usual fallow of one- 
fourth, or even one-third of the lands yearly, ex- 
haust the soil in three or four years, and render it 
useless for a period much more than equal to the 
advantage to be derived from their culture. In 
like manner the profits of the dairy are realized at 
the expense of that share of the produce consum- 
ed by the cattle, together with the additional 
trouble, whatever it may be, of watching and 
milking them. In circumstances so straitened, 
even the smallest item becomes of importance, and 
the miserable hut in which the cultivator resides 
must be considered as diminishing, pro tanto, the 
quantity of his productive land. 

If by the above table we endeavour to ascertain 
the present situation of the zemindars, the follow- 
ing will be the calculation, assuming that the in- 
crease of rent since the permanent settlement has 
not much exceeded the proportionate increase in 
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the cultivation of the more valuable articles i}f 
produce, which is generally supposed to he the fact. 

f The zemindar's share of the rent of the 35 blggahs, 
above mentioned, would be only 6 rupees 5 annas 

I per annum ; but supposing him to possess 1000 
bi^ahs or about 354 acres, his income would be 

w i252^ rupees, and the amount of laud revenue paid 
by him to Government 2272J iiipces. But to his 
income must be added the profit arising from any 

I uncultivated or unassessed land, which happened to 
t be upon his estate at the period of the settlement, 
'and from which he has since been able to raise a 
rent by bringing it under tillage. The quantity of 
land exempted from taxation (rent free), and that 
"which was appropriated to i)asturage taken toge- 
ther, was calculated by Mr. J. Grant* at no less than 
two-fifths of the whole surface in 1 786, whilst the 
land in cultivation was but one-half that amount 
or one-fifth of the whole ; and as Colebrooke 
(Husbandry &c.) apparently estimates the rent of 
* free lands as in the proi)ortion of 3 to 4 to the 
waste land, we have upon these data the average 
quantity of reclaimable land in each estate equal 
to something more than one-third of the whole. 
But aa it was clearly the interest of the laud- 

• See the Analyiiia already referred to, in the Appendix, 
Sth Jleport. 
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'Tiolder to cultivate as much of his ground as pos- 
' sihle during the several settlements which were 
made immediately previous to, and ^vhich formed 
the basis of, the permanent settlement in 1793, 
(since he paid rent for the whole,) it is reasonable 
to suppose that a considerable portion of it was 
rendered productive during the seven years which 
elapsed between the periods referred to. Allow- 
ing, however, that this may not have been the fact, 
and calculating upon every spot of ground, even to 
the total absorption of pasturage, having been cul- 
tivated by the present proprietors, it will only 
amount to about 340 biggahs in 1000; which, 
upon the average rent given in the foregoing 
table, will make 858^ rupees ; which, added to the 
former 252, will amount to 1110^ rupees (111/, 
per annum), or 92^ per mensem; a very small in- 
come, indeed, for the support of a zemindar and 
his family, and the payment of the expenses neces- 
sarily attendant upon his rank and station. 

But, besides that the above calculation is obvi- 
ously an extreme and improbable one, it is gene- 
rally believed that a very great majority of the 
present landliolders pay no more than 500 rupees 
yearly to Government, — they consequently have 
only 55^ rupees for their income, out of the rents 
collected upon the assessment ; and if to this we 
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add * half the amount, as a reasonable average for 
tax-fi-ee cultivation, their miserable pittance is not 
more than that of the poorest class of ryots. Upon 
the whole, then, we may conclude that, with the 
utmost possible advantage that can be obtained 
under the present circumstances of the country, 
the great majority of landholders, as well as ryots, 
can realize nothing more than a bare subsistence 
from their ground ; and that, from the impoverish- 
ed state of the cultivating classes in general, there 
is no probability that their unassisted exertions 
will enable them to accumulate capital for the im- 
provement of their stock, or for the encoui 
ment of new branches of industry. 

Hitherto, the poverty of the cultivating class^^ 
men who have both property and employment, has 
alone been adverted to ; but the extreme misery 
to which the Immense mass of the unemployed 
population are reduced, would defy the most able 
pen adequately to describe, or the most fertile ima- 
gination to conceive. The extremes to which 
they are driven for subsistence may be judged of 
from the following facts, which, it is to be presum- 
ed, are well known to those who have resided for 

■ According to Colebrooke, their incomes are tripled, aiitl 
ill some instances thej are said to have been decupled ; but 
both cases muat be exceedingly rare, the consequence of 
•ome extraordiaary local circumstance. 
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any long period in India ; but the number of help- 
less wretches who daily sink under the effects of 
misery and starvation, no attempt can be made to 
estimate. 

On many occasions of ceremony in the families 
of wealthy individuals, it is customary to distri- 
bute alms to the poor ; sometimes four annas, 
(about three pence,) and rarely more than eight 
annas each. When such an occurrence is made 
known, the poor assemble in astonishing numbers, 
and the roads are covered with them from twenty 
to fifty miles in every direction. On their ap- 
proaching the place of gift, no notice is taken of 
them, though half famished and almost unable to 
stand, till towards the evening ; when they are 
called into an enclosed space, and huddled together 
for the night in such crowds, that, notwithstand- 
ing their being in the open air, it is surprising how 
they escape suffocation. When the individual, 
who makes the donation, perceives that all the ap- 
plicants are in the enclosure, {by which process he 
guards against the possibility of any poor wretch 
receiving his bounty twice,) he begins to dispense 
his alms, either in the night or on the following 
morning, by taking the poor people, one by one, 
from the place of their confinement, and driving 
them off as soon as they have received their pit- 
tance. The number of people thus accumulated 
K 2 
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generally amounts to from twenty to fifty thoui 
sand; and from the distance they travel, and the 
hardships they endure for so inconsiderable 
bounty, some idea inay be formed of their d< 
tute condition. 

In the interior of Bengal, there is a class of in- 
habitants who live by catching fish in the ditches 
and rivulets ; the men employing themselves dur- 
ing the whole day, and the women travelling to 
the nearest city, often a distance of 15 miles, to 
sell the produce. The rate at which these poor 
creatures perform their daily journey is almost in- 
credible, and the sum reaUzed is so small as 
scarcely to afford them the necessaries of life.* In 
short, throughout the whole provinces, the crowds, 
of poor wretches who are destitute of the means of- 
subsistence are beyond belief: on passing through, 
the country, they are seen to pick the undigest-t 
ed grains of food from the dung of elephants* 
horses, and camels ; and if they can procure a 
little salt, large parties of them sally into the 
fields at night, and devour the green blades of, 
corn or rice, the instant they are seen to sboot 

• This source of profit, instgnificaiit as it U, together 
with that arising from ferries, did not escape the searchitig 
eye of Government ; and Regulation 19. of 1816, and 6. of 
1811}, ordained taxes upon each: these taxes, however, it has 
since been found expedient to repeal, as unproductive. 
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above the surface ; such, indeed, is their wretch- 
edness, that they envy the lot of the convicts 
working in chains upon the roads, and have been 
known to incur the danger of a criminal prosecu- 
tion, in order to secure themselves from starving 
by the allowance made to those who are condemn- 
ed to hard labour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' ON THE GENERAL CHARACTER AND TEM 
OF THE NATIVES OF BRITISH INDIA. 

" Dum alii quoquo modo audita pro compertis habent, alii vera 

in contrarium vertunt, et gliscit utrumque posteritate." 

It is a favourite luaxim with a large class of 
politicians, and particularly with those connected 
with India, that what the sword has conquered, 

[ the sword must maintain. If this maxim be in- 
tended to keep up the vigilance of the conqueror, 
until the conquered become reconciled to their 
change of condition, it is hardly necessary to in- 
culcate it with the oracular solemnity which some 
writers have done ; since a conquest can only be 

I said to be complete when opposition has entirely 
ceased, and the minds of the vanquished have 
been restored to their wonted tranquillity. But 
if, as seems to be the aim of some late writers on 
the affairs of India, it be meant that a nation 
which has been conquered by the sword, must 
ever be retained in its allegiance by the same 
means, the maxim is equally false and pernicious. 
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It assumes the people to be coDBtantly in a state 
of revolt ; it rejects all sympathy with them ; and 
tacitly admitting that one foreign government, 
however long estabUshed, can be entitled to no 
preference over any other that may endeavour to 
supplant it, leaves the nation in dispute to be 
fought for, like the prey of wild beasts, with the 
sole privilege of being devoured by the victor, 

The first object of a conqueror ought to be to 
conciliate the conquered, and to discover materials 
for his and their joint security against foreign ag- 
gression. He should reflect, that the same prowess 
which put him in possession, may suffice to expel 
him, if superior means of repelling an attack be 
not brought into motion. The very facility with 
which he made the acquisition becomes a prin- 
cipal cause of his insecurity ; for, whilst the value 
of the conquest continues to offer the same temp- 
tation, the means by which he achieved it are 
known to the world, and are capable of being 
accurately estimated in the event of attack ; so 
that he is liable at any time to be assailed by 
superior forces when the spirit of the community 
over which he rules is not taken into the account ; 
and that spirit is a reserve of strength, or a source 
of danger, according as he succeeds in exciting 
their confidence, and uniting their interest with 
hie own. 
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The greater part of our Indian territory h« 
aow been uodtr British sway for nearly a century, 
and our con(|ueat may still, in tlie language of 
Burke, be said to he as erude as it was the first 
day ; we govern without society and without sym- 
pathy of the natives ; we have no more social 
habits with the people than if we still resided in 
England : nor, indeed, any species of intercourse 
F with them, but that which is necessary to making 
a sudden furtmie with a view to a remote settle- 
ment ; — yet at the present day, when so little has 
been done by us for India, orators in Leadenhall 
Jtreet still speatc of our being too prone to inno- 
' vation, and of our being misled by onr habits of 
I jt^^S'i^S ^■'"^ people by the scale of civilization to 
I whicli we ourselves have advanced. We are too 
t apt, it is said, to overlook the state of compara- 
[ tive non-civilization to which the now enlightened 
I English nation was itself reduced, during that 
f ^ventful period of its history, when bigotry, super- 
t gtition, and prejudice were its sad and sole charac- 
K t^ristics, and to forget that our emancipation from 
I ^e bonds of darkness was effected, not by any 
[ iddden or coercive reformation, but by the gradual 
I Iiand of time, the unshackled reflections of reason, 
I upd the salutary influence of the gi'eat principles 
of truth, which have at length placed us in a j 
manent and intellectual superiority. But if th^ 



I 
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be any truth in this eulogiura on our moral feeling 
and intellectual superiority, we have at least had 
ample time to impart a portion of the benefit of 
them to the natives of our Indian empire. There 
is no reason why those who travel upon the road to 
civilization and knowledge shoidd be compelled 
to follow, step by step, in the track of thos.e who 
first explored the way. To the latter, the route 
was necessarily long and wearisome, from their ig- 
norance of the true direction, and the want of any 
guide to conduct their steps ; but no sooner were 
they arrived at the summit of the ascent, than the 
commanding view which they obtained enabled 
them to detect the needless wanderings into which 
they had been seduced, aod to point out a plainer 
way to all succeeding travellers, free from the dif- 
ficulties and dangers by which the first adven- 
turers had been embarrassed. This, however, it 
'appears, is by no means the process to be followed 
in India ; but the natives are to be left almost 
entirely to their unassisted energies, with little or 
no assistance from the superior knowledge and 
experience possessed by those who assume the 
office of their protectors. 

There are men who seem to Imagine that such 
of their fellow-creatures as have the misfortune to 
differ from thera in complexion are, like hoi-ses 
and dogs, incapable of imparting to ethers any 
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portion of the individual training bestowed upon 
them by their masters. " In speaking of the Hin- 
doos," says Mr. Rickards, " something mysterious 
is always fancied to belong to them, as if they were 
not composed of flesh and blood, nor had passions 
and desires as the rest of the human species." 

I Undoubtedly, if the present generation of civilized 
niaii were to rest content with continuing their 
race, and furnishing their children with nothing 
but food and raiment, Europe would in no very 
long period become as barbarous, not only as the 
rude parts of Hindostan, but as the most savage 
r^ions of Africa ; but this at once we pronounce 
impossible, from the tendency, which is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the human mind, to advance 

I in wisdom and intelligence. Yet this impossi- 
bility we do our utmost to render not only pos- 
sible, but almost inevitable, in Hindostan, by sys- 
tematically denying to the natives in general all 
access to useful instruction, and repressing all 
attempts to improve them, by stigmatizing such 
conduct as dangerous to the stability of our poli- 
tical rule. The argument against the diffusion of 
knowledge among the lower classes, though it 
assumes in India the political type which is pe- 

I culiar to that Government, is, in fact, the same 
throughout the world, — that education is unneces- 
sary to those who, fix>ni their poverty, are destined 
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to labour for their subsistence : as if the desire to 
improve our condition were not, under all circum- 
stances, 'the stimulus to our exertions ; and as if 
the degree of natural intelligence with which an 
individual was endowed, were not as susceptible of 
being improved to his advantage, as his manual 
dexterity or muscular strength. As, however, a 
great portion of the wealthy, from indolence as 
well as from jealousy, are more anxious to main- 
tain their position by repressing the energies of 
others than by exerting their own, they are almost 
unanimous in the apprehensions they enteitain of 
the fearful effect of that buoyancy which would 
be evinced, if genius and industry were, under all 
circumstances, assured of a fair field in the general 
competition for the good things of this life. Hence 
the sneers so assiduously thrown out against what 
is termed the march of intellect in Europe, and 
the rancour with which all extended endeavours to 
improve the moral condition of the subject millions 
of our Indian provinces, are met by those whose 
vested interests are, however erroneously, con- 
ceived to be endangered by such a measure. If 
an adherent of the Company be asked what ob- 
jection there is to granting the Hindoos the benefit 
of education, with a view to their participating 
in those civil rights which are at present exclu- 
sively in the hands of Europeans, he replies, ' That 
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they are not yet in a state to enable them to pro- 
fit by such a boon ;' and thus, the effect being taken 
for the cause, misgovernment is to be continued, 
because it has been found to produce injurious 
consequences. So in the queries circulated to the 
judicial authorities of Bombay in 1823, relatively 
to the establishment of trial by jury*, one Judge 
has so little reliance on the probity or independent 
spirit of the natives, that he thinks they would 
seldom, if ever, act in opposition to what they 
conceived to be the wish, or even opinion, of the 
judge. Another sjieaks of the acknowledged want 
of integrity in tlie native character, which, accord- 
ing to him, is so great, that natives will not place 
confidence in each other in pimciiayets, or arbitra- 
tions of a civil nature ; or, if they do, they seldom 
fail to repent it : and others are decidedly against 
the plan, as foreign to the habits of the people, 
and inconsistent with their political situation. 
And thus it is, that by continually reasoning in 
a cu-cle, tlie ignorance, wretchedness, and vice of 
the natives ai-e ever destined to endure, because a 
hundred years of British protection and govern- 
ment have failed in producing any thing else. 
Probably there is no region in the workj 



' A repilution for trial by a jury of nativen hu, howi 
been pusedby Die Mndras Government. 
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which the inhabitants are sn entirely what their 
religion and civil government have made them, as 
the Hindoos, With some classes of Christians, 
auricular confession is supposed to be sufficient to 
keep the minds of men in subjection to a vigilant 
priesthood ; and in China, a regulated system of 
precedence and individual autliority secures the 
outward submission of all ; but with the Hindoo, 
the constant interference of the injunctions of his 
religion in every action of his life, is calculated to 
repress both his mental and physical exertions, 
and to reduce him to the condition of a mere liv- 
ing machine. From this state of torpor he can 
only be aivaJiened by being brought into collision 
with men of more active propensities, and of a 
higher order of intellect. To civilise him, we must 
first teach him to feel his wants, and to be sensible 
of his natxu'al strength. A jjeople like the Hin- 
doos, might for ever, as they have already done 
for ages, continue to look upon themselves as a 
fevoured race in the system of Providence, if not 
roused by the example of greater happiness and 
enjoyment in other states of existence : but it 
would be contrary to the character which human 
■ nature everywhere exhibits, to suppose that if the 
effect of useful knowledge, aided by moral and 
uprigjit conduct, were fairly placed before them, 
they would fail to inspire a feeling of emulation. 
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and an earnest desire for instruction ; or IJiM 
their absurd superstitions would not gradually 
wear away under such circumstances. Withoat 
this opportunity Ijetng afforded them, however, it 
is no less unfair to speculate upon their character, 
than to estimate the strength of a man whilst 
bound and loaded with chains. 

Those who endeavour to open the eyes of the 
people of England, as to the true situation of their 
fellow-creatures in India, labour under considerable 
flisadvantages from the immense extent of couti-< 
try, and the great variety of human character to 
which their speculations relate, no less than fi^m 
the want of that intercourse with the natives 
which alone coiUd enable them to form a correct 
estimate of their peculiar qualities. It falls to the 
lot of very few Europeans during their sojoom in 
India, to see any very considerable portion of the 
country subject to British rule ; and of the few 
who have seen much, but a small niunber possess 
the talent to observe, or the inclination to rectwd 
their observations. Most of those who are much 
oigaged in the interior are men of business, who 
cannot, indeed, often command sutficient leisure to 
accumulate facts and inferences relating to any 
thii^ beyond tlie line of their own immediate oc- 
cuiiation ; whilst the comparatively idle m«i, who 
abound in the three great resorts of adveotoien of 
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all descriptions — Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay — - 
are too apt to imagine that the specimens of the 
native population which they there meet with, are 
common to the whole of India. Yet, when we 
consider that the Bengal Presidency alone "is near- 
ly equal in size to France and Switzerland taken 
together, we shall cease to wonder that so few are 
competent to pronounce upon even that portion of 
our empire, still less that scarcely any remarks 
can apply, with equal accuracy, to the whole of 
the extensive regions of which it is composed. 
Of the public servants of the three Presidencies, 
probably those of Madras have the most general 
knowledge of the country in which they act. 
The fact, of the direction of all the great rivers of 
that part of India lying across the principal lines 
of communication from the capital to the interior, 
and consequently affording little or no conveni- 
ence to travellers, is favourable to the incidental 
acquisition of topographical and statistical know- 
ledge ; whereas the long and comparatively nar- 
row tract of the Bengal presidency, being tra- 
versed from one extremity to the other by the 
noble rivers Ganges and Jumna, with their innu- 
merable tributary streams, the principal commu- 
nications are by water ; a mode of travelling of all 
others the least favourable for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the country which is traversed. Such, 
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indeed,. are the conveniences afforded by this, mode 

of conveyance, that travellers avoid even the 

' smallest land journeys, and shuttiog thems^res 

.up in their accommodation-Ijoats, which are fre- 

I i^uently'as laige and coniinodious as private dweU- 

■ ingii, they continue their customary occupations, 

I (Without paying more attention to external objects 

I I than during an ordinary sea voyage. On this ac- 

I count, principally, the gentlemen who have resided 

'ill Bengal, independently of the gi-eat numtxir who 

I never quit Calcutta, are generally less acquainted 

,with the state of the country, and the charac^ 

I ^of its inhabitants, from personal observation^. i4 

'-ttiose of either of the other Presidencies. 

Probably the most comprehensive descrip^ 
of HIndostan is to be met with in Sultan Baber's 
JUemou'H. It is as ibllows ; — " Hindostan ie a 
country that has few pleasures to recommend it: 
the people are not handsome ; they have no idea 
of the charms of friendly society, of frankly mix- 
ing together, or of familiar intercourse. They 
have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no po- 
liteness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in plannii^ 
or executing their handicraft works, no skill or 
knowledge in design or architecture ; they have 
no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or i 
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melons,* no good fruits, no ice or t-old water, no 
good food or bread in theu- bazars, no baths or 
colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick !" 
In this spirited and faithful sketch, so characteris- 
tic of the habits of thought and observation of 
■the distinguished writer, it is remarkable, that 
there is not a word either of the inferior personal 
strength of the Hindoos, their inhospitalityf and 

* Baber appears to have introduced ^apes and melons 
into Hindoatan, and from the following passage it might be 
mfened that the date was not unknown there. " They say 
that the date alone, of all the vegetable kingdom, resembles 
the animal kingdom id two respects : the one is, that where 
you cut off the bead of an animal it perishes ; and if you 
.cut ofT the top of the date-tree it withers and dies : the 
other is, that as no animal bears without concourse with the 
male ; in like manner, if you do not bring a branch of the 
male date-tree and shake it over the female, it bears no 
fruit," The introduction of the male date.tree into Hindo- 
Btan (the female alone existing there at present), would be a 
great boon bestowed upon the inhabitants; no less, proba- 
bly, than that of potatoes, for which they are understood to 
be indebted to their intercourse with Europe. The fructifi- 
cation of the date-tree, however, is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, where the male trees do exist. At the Isie of France, 
native Arabs are employed for that purpose. 

+ The rude state of the law at the period referred to, or it 
might perhaps be more correctly said, the non-existence of 
any laws, in the modern acceptation of the term, may be 
thought to account for the omission of litigiousness as one of 
the characteriBticB of a Hindoo ; but there is reason to be- 
I- 
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litigiousTiess, or their want of courage, — topics 
upon wliich modem writers are so prone to ex- 
patiate. 

" The muscular strength of the Hindoos," says 
Mr. Mill,* on the authority of various writers, " is 
small ; even less, according to Mr. Orme, than the 
appearance of their bodies, though expressive of 
Veakness, would lead the spectator to infer ; and 
this is in some measure attributed to the sim- 
plicity and lightness of their food. But if this 
observation may be considered applicable to the 
Bengalese, and to the inhabitants of the Camatic, 
what shall we say of the tribes under the govern- 
ment of the Polygars of the South, or of those in 
the interior of India, from the table-land of the 
Mysore to the provinces of Bundlecund and Raj- 
pootanah ; or to the inhabitants living on the 
banks of the Ganges, from its confluence with the 
Soane and Gogra, up to Hurdwar? countries iir 
which the human form attains a degree of peri 
tion, and strength, and stature, probably not i 
passed by any people in Europe. The idea,'! 



lieve that the furetad kutchtree, or public audience of Justice, 
in which the sovereign and his subordinate governora were 
accessible to all, received all petitioMB, and enquired into 
them upon the spot, was in use long before the introductio 
of the law of the Koran in India. 

• HiEt. of India, p. 311. 
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deed, that vegetable food, accompanied by absti- 
nence from fermented drink, prevents the increase 
of bodily strength, is a mere prejudice ; and 
without enquiring by what subtle chemistry the 
nourishment we take is converted into blood and 
muscle, it is sufficient to advert to the condition 
of some of the larger quadrupeds, and to instance 
the elephant, the camel, the horse, and ox, in 
proof of the attainment of muscular strength, and 
a capacity for enduring fatigue, without the use 
of animal food. The observation of Forster on 
the robust activity of the people of Khorasan and 
Afghanistan, also quoted by Mr. Mill, in a note 
upon a passage in which the assumed corporeal 
weakness of the Hindoos is in some measure at- 
tributed to the climate, is, indeed, dii'ectly to this 
point ; and a reference to the pages of Herodotus, 
where the discipline of the ancient Persians is de- 
scribed, would show that a light and simple diet 
was in olden time common in nations most cele- 
brated for their strength and prowess. Nay more, 
at the present day, the condition of the Irish and 
Scotch, and many of the English peasantry, toge- 
ther with that of large masses of the population of 
the South of Europe, who seldom know what it is 
to obtain a meal of animal food, would afford 
farther proof, if required, to establish the same 
point. 

L 3 
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With respect, too, to the litigiousness of the 
Hindoos, it may be observed, that the minute 
legislation which their system displays, Ijy render- 
L ing almost every act of their life a reUgioua ob- 
•ligation, puta it in the power of every individual 
I to support himself by a reference to authority ; 
[ and by enlisting his conscience on every occasion, 
i ^ves an air of fanatical obstinacy to all their dis- 
I putes. It is this circumstance that makes the 
Hindoo so tenacious of his rights in the first in- 
stance ; whilst the general wretchedness of the 
people contributes to encourage that disposition ; 
— men will ever cling with the most clamorous 
obstinacy to any support which they think es- 
sential to their existence ; and to the miserable 
and impoverished, every encroachment, howevo- 
small, seems to threaten destruction. This prin- 
I aple, whilst it accounts for the litigious subtlety 
of the " wildest of the Irish," unites with the 
I former in the case of the Hindoos of the present 
I day; than whom a more wretched and oppressed 
race is probably not to be found on the face of 
the earth. 

In like manner, the extremely artiiidal nature 

I of their social system has rendered the Hindoos 

I obnoxious to several other reproaches, which the 

impressions of the moment, rather than calm 
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observation, has induced some writers to vent 
against them. The laws of Menu appear to have 
considered the whole frame of society simply as 
an aggregate of family circles, the extent of which 
was accurately ascertained by the ties of consan- 
guinity. It was incumbent upon each head of a 
family to attend to every call for support made 
by any of his kindred, and as long as an indivi- 
dual remained with his blood relations, he shared 
their last mouthful of subsistence. When, how- 
ever, a Hindoo wandered from his home, and 
happened to be reduced to distress, the same ar- 
rangement which had secured him from want, 
now prevented his receiving assistance from stran- 
gers ; he was looked upon as an outcast^as a 
man who had no connexions nor claims upon so- 
ciety ; or, what was worse, he might have forfeited 
them by misconduct. To him the feast of nature 
was literally full, and those sitting at the table 
were only astonished that he should endeavour to 
intrude himself amongst them ; whilst, too, they 
were already crowded perhaps beyond their com- 
petence, in addition to the alms which they were 
expected to bestow upon a ravenous priesthood. 

Tbe last charge, however, the want of personal 
coiu'age, is of a graver nature than any of the 
others ; and as a belief in its truth is calculated to 
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I act injuriously upon the line of policy adopted by 
I 'bur Government, it may not be improper to in- 
vestigate it more minutely. 

The foundation of this charge is doubtless the 
" apparent ease with which Hindostan has so flre- 
quently been subdued ; but when we enquire into 
the circumstances attending its subjugation by the 
Aralj, or Saracen, and Tartar hordes, we find that 
the success of those invaders depended npon very 
difierent, and, indeed, opposite principles, from 
'those of all subsequent assailants. In the army 
of Mamhoud, numbers and physical strength were 
aided by religious enthusiasm ; and the inhabitants 
'of Hindostan were too much divided amongst 
themselves, to be able to collect so large an army 
■as that by which they were invaded ; composed, 
as it was, of a hardy race of men inured to con- 
quest, rapid in their movements, and cruel, even 
to extermination, when obstinately resisted. Such 
a description of warriors, continually recruited 
from their native hordes, were fully adequate to 
the conquest of any country ; and without any im- 
peachment of the natural courage of the Hindoos, 
it is not surprising that they felt before the same 
union of fanaticism and martial ardour, which the 
greater part of the civilized world was at that 
period unable to resist. 

Still the efforts of the Hindoos to make head 
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against Mohammedan oppression were highly cre- 
ditable to them ; and it was not till the Affghan in- 
vasion, about two hundred years after the first at- 
tack, that the followers of the Prophet may be said 
to have gained a permanent footing in Hindostan. 
From that period the main struggle seems rather 
to have been amongst the Mohammedans them- 
selves, than between the Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos ; though the latter we always find maintain- 
ing their independence in Rajpuotanah, and in the 
strong country towards the centre of India, and 
occasionally taking advantage of existing commo- 
tions to enlarge their territory. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the Hindoos, after a resistance of more than 
five centuries in duration, appear to have been 
completely overwhelmed. The Mohammedans, by 
degrees, formed a considerable portion of the po- 
pulation of the country ; and, as a tribe addicted 
almost exclusively to the use of arms, and united 
by one common feeling of religious enthusiasm, 
they were amply sufficient to keep the rest of the 
community in subjection, when depressed and im- 
poverished by continued exaction and arbitrary 
treatment. Mohammedan dynasties were esta- 
blished in various parts of the country, and foreign 
invaders, in addition to the superior discipline, 
which their armies now began to display, were 
always certain of a considerable party in their in- 
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terest, though always disposed to make commmt 
cause against the Hindoos upon any serious alarm 
of their encreasing strength. Nor were these 
alarms unfrequent. The exploits of the Mahrat- 
tas, in their unequal struggle with the Moguls, 
when the power of the latter was at its height, 
were sufficient to keep the whole force of the em- 
pire in check. And subsequently, the invasion of 
the AfTghans (or Ilurannies) is alone supposed to 
have prevented the Mussulmans from beinfr en- 
tirely driven out of Hindostan. In our own 
times, too, the same Hindoo power was so formi- 
dable as to induce the Government of Madras to 
evade the performance of their treaty with Hy- 
der in 1769, and to expose their ally to destruc- 
tion rather than provoke its hostihty ; the Bengal 
government, in 1765, having set them the exam- 
ple, by reinstating the Nabob of Oude in his ter- 
ritories, in order that they might be made a bar- 
rier to protect the dominions of the Company 
from the encroachments of those active and enter- 
prising freebooters. 

But the assaults of European powers 
conducted upon totally different principles i 
those of the Mohammedan conquerors of Ind 
Instead of numbers and superior ferocity, we i 
nothing but discipline and intellectual 
the arts of military combination, and attack i 
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defence, were those alone which enabled so small 
a number of individuals to achieve such mighty 
triumphs. The Hindoos, accustomed to the do- 
minion of their haughty liege lords, the Mohamme- 
dans, were struck with surprise on seeing the ap- 
parent ease with which the latter were discom- 
-fited ; and they were therefore disposed to pay 
the greater respect to the heroic strangers : but 
to argue thence, that they were totally deficient 
in natural courage, is to commit a mistake that 
may eventually lead to the most disastrous con- 
sequences. When the wonderful exploits of Pe- 
checo were yet fresh in the memory of the Portu- 
guese, one of their leaders, the Marshal Don Fer- 
nando Cotigno, who, in conjunction with Alphonso 
Albuquerque, conducted the expedition against 
Calicut, made so lightly of the entei'prise, that 
he advanced to the assault without armour, and 
with no other weapon than his walking-cane : 
when, his conduct, no doubt, influencing that of 
his soldiers, being attacked with spirit by the na- 
tives, -he was completely defeated — his life, and 
that of many of his men becoming forfgit to his 
temerity, and the remainder of his troops being 
alone extricated by the able conduct of Albu- 
querque, who was himself wounded in the en- 
gagement. The military history of India is full 
of such examples. 
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Courage, though undoubtedly susceptible of 
considerable modification by the effect of political 
institutions, or even local peculiarities, is yet in 
soroe form or other cominon to every nation and 
climate ; but it is the business of the philosopher 
to unfold and discriminate the various modes in 
which it is manifested. On close investigation it 
might be found, that, like the outward expression 
of grief in many countries, it depended upon cer- 
tain forms and precepts, of an antiquity too re- 
mote to admit of satisfactory ehicidation. No- 
thing can be so singular, and indeed revolting 
to the feelings of a man of refinement* as the 
apparently conventional mode in which it is cus- 
tomary with many nations, and particularly in 
Asia, to lament the decease of the nearest and 
dearest relations ; and although a knowledge of 
ancient history ought to have prepared the mind 
of a well-educated European for this and many 
other pecuharities, yet such is the irresistible force 
of national prepossessions, that many are led to 
infer an almost total absence of the kindly af- 
fections amongst a people so characterised; for- 
getting, that to this very people our manners, 
under similar circumstances, must bear an equally 
' angular appearance. The slightest degree of re- 
flection, indeed, is snfiScient to convince us that 
such an opinion is a gross libel upon human na- 
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ture ; and that, whatever may be the methods 
taken to express their feelings, the ties of love 
and affection, when torn asunder, occasion sensa- 
tions of as much tenderness, and pangs as acute, 
in the breast of the untutored savage, as in that 
of civilized man. That the case is in some degree 
the same with natural courage, there are many 
reasons for believing, when we compare this fa- 
culty as it is evinced by different nations, or by 
individuals of the same nation, under different 
circumstances. Whatever may be the varieties 
of temperament, all, when the proper chord is 
touched, evince the same emotion, the same in- 
herent spirit, and the same temporary disregard 
of personal ease and security. 

It is not, then, the actual possession of courage, 
but the peculiar manifestation of it, which distin- 
guishes one state of society from another. With 
the Hindoos it partakes of those restrictions with 
which their reUgious system seems to overlay all 
their natural powers ; and in highly-civilized life, 
it is under the strict r^:ulation of reflection and 
the sentiment of honour. In both cases, however, 
it acknowledges in reality an artificial standard ; 
and instances of intrepidity, which are to be met 
with in savage life, occasionally surpass them 
both. As a natural characteristic, it is alone ca- 
pable of being rendered of service to the state by 
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discipline ; which is, in fact, to courage, whkt avU 
Government is to liberty — it is an union of the 
courage of the whole body with the least possible 
sacrifice of the courage of the individual — the 
active intrepidity of the individual is repressed, in 
order to secure the greatest possible effect from 3 
combination of that of the whole. Though its 
theory is essentially defensive, it is capable of any 
impulse of attack — it pushes forward and dilates 
itself, where opposition has been overcome, but 
rallies and collects its might when actually as- 
sailed — it provokes attack in the first instance, 
and, having repcUed it, explodes, as it were, and 
completely overwhelms its adversaries. It is its 
defensive quality which ensures its triumph over 
imregulated courage, however heroic : for cou- 
rage* is that faculty of mind, which prompts to 
deeds of hazard, under the probability that suc- 
cess will crown its exertions ; all beyond this is 
self-devotion— an act which is very rarely called 
for under the most exalted patriotism. Disci- 
pline, however, by holding out little chance of 
success to its assailants, appears to demand no- 
thing short of self-devotion to oppose it effectual- 

• " Fortitude est rirtuH pericula justa contemnens — muni- 
mentum hamance imbecilitattg inexpugsabile : quod qui- 
circiimdedit sibi, secunis in hoc vita obaidione perdiii " 
Ulilur enim auii viribus, suis telis." — Seneca Epist, 
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Ij-v'Bnd hence, if not always irresistible in attack, 
it,, is ever formidable in defence. Instances of 
masses precipitating themselves upon almost cer- 
tain destruction, in order to overwhelm, rather 
than conquer their adversaries, might easily be se- 
lected, even in modern times — In the attack of the 
Bastille, and also of the entrenchments of Je- 
mappe, it may be said of the defenders, as it was 
of the three hundred Fabii,* they were slain, not 
overcome ; — whilst, on the other hand, the resist- 
ance of the French when the Russians attempted 
to retake their position at Borodino, and of the 
Knglish squares at Waterloo, are instances of the 
triumphs of defensive disciphne, under the most 
trying circumstances. But still, discipline, like 
other institutions of civilized life, appears, to the 
intrepid but uninstructed barbarian, to partake of 
pusillanimity ; nor can he without difficulty per- 
suade himself that men of any real spirit could 
be brought to submit to such restraints. Ac- 
knowledging no other test of power than strength 
and intrepidity, when they contemplate their ene- 
mies as men differing in little or nothing, as to 
natural appearance, from themselves, they consi- 

* " Itleo nemo trecentoa Fabios victos dicit, sed occittcw. 
El Regulus captua eat i Pcenis, non viclus : et quUquis 
alius »evientis fortuoce vi ac pondere oppressus, non sub- 
mittit animura."— Seneca. 
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tier an organized body of them as merely contMn- 
ing the aggregate strength of the number of men 
composing it, without referring to the principles 
upon which their union is cemented. On the 
contrary, their liuddUng together, as it wei-e, has 
all the appearance of fear ; and the adventurous 
barbarian is only the more inclined to attack 
them. The Mamelukes of Egypt advanced to the 
muzzles of the French muskets, and, in their rage * 
at being unable to break the ranks, threw them- 
selves from their horses, and seized the bayonets 
with their hands. The Lesghis, and other Tartars, 
cannot be brought to comprehend the nature of 
disciphnc ; but in contempt of foot soldiers, threw 
themselves upon the Russian battalions with un- 
abated confidence, notwithstanding their rei>eat- 
ed discomfiture : they attribute the success even of 
the Russian artillery to the horses that draw it. 
The Nepaulese prisoners could not understand 
how their troops, accustomed to victory, had been 
beaten ; and repeatedly said, " Give us Buctower 
• It affords a remarkable illustration of the tendency 
which extremes have to meet under all circumstance a, that 
the bighly-diBciplined C'lirassiers of the French army, not- 
withstanding the exlensive experience which they must have 
had, displayed the same feeling of indignant surpriiie on being 
repulsed by the British squares on the heights of Mofit St, 
Jean, as the Mamelukes of %ypt did when they were unable 
to penetrate the ranks of the French at the battle of the 
Pyramids.— See Scotl's Life of Napokon. 
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Thapa (one of tlieir bravest chiefs) to command 
us, and we will fight it over again with you when- 
ever you please ;" — and the Burmese, it is well 
known, were so struck with the slender make of 
the Madras Sepoys, that they were convinced we 
owed our success to some peculiar quality pos- 
sessed by the Europeans, and always said, that if 
the latter were withdrawn, they would drive the 
rest of the army into the sea. 

It is, however, to take a very confined view of 
discipline, to suppose that it consists in nothing 
more than ranging men in even files, clothing 
them uniformly, and arming them with muskets, 
&c. ; — all this may be done, and yet fail to inspire 
that confidence which is requisite to make good 
soldiers. Confidence, in this sense, is no less the 
result of the character of the Government itself, 
than of the personal weight of the commander, 
whether of a battalion, division, or array— the lat- 
ter having, doubtless, the greatest influence in the 
hour of battle, but the former giving to the army 
its general qualifications and efliciency. Let any 
one observe the diiBculty of keeping up the spi- 
rit and discipline of an army, when supplies are 
irregidarly or scantly forwarded to it, or when 
good quartere and accommodation for the sick 
are not well attended to ; and he will easily com- 
prehend how much greater the influence of Go- 
vernment is, than any other. The feeUng of se- 
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curity which the soldier experiences on being as- 
sured of the stability of the system under which 
he serves, and under the operation of which he 
expects to be provided for, when disabled, or v/om 
out in the service, is so indispensable in upholding 
his firm attachment, that it has been observed, 
that in India the East India Company suffers in 
the opinion of the native troops, as well as of the 
inhabitants at large, from the vicarious nature 
of its Government. Known throughout the pro- 
vinces chiefly as the collectors of the revenue, its 
agents or functionaries are expected to take their 
flight upon the appearance of any more formidable 
competition. The idea of a change of masters 
thus necessarily becomes familiar to the native 
array, and other classes of tlie community ; and 
every report of the Company's reign being over, 
as Bishop Heher relates, displays the littlir moral 
influence which the dominion of a century has 
established over the minds of the people of Hindo- 
stan. The English are, in fact, considered in no 
other light than those foreigners who trained the 
Mahratta troops in the European manner, but 
who, neglecting to secure those guarantees of the 
permanence of their system, just alluded to, did 
but cripple the nations of those active marauders, 
and deliver them, chained and bound, into our 
hands—they gave them the cumbrous qualities of 
our tactics, which rendered it impoBsibie for them 
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to avoid coming in contact Tvith our regular forces, 
but were unable to supply that confidence in their 
new organization which alone could give it effect, 
and enable them to contend with so formidable 
an antagonist. But this error, thougli obvious 
enough in the instance before us, we shall our- 
selves be in danger of committing, if we measure 
our strength merely by tlie number of men en- 
rolled heneatb our banners, without taking the 
necessary steps to inspire them with confidence in 
the stability of our power, grounded upon the 
general , attachment of the people to our system 
of Government.* '-' " 



I 



* This observation appiies witb still greater force to UiC- 
attempts lately made to introduce the systeai of European 
discipline amongst the Persians. Discipline, to be efficient, 
shtould be national ; — until regular institutions afford a firm 
basis to rest upon, a reserve and rallying point in case of 
defeat. It is in vain to enpect any permanent benefit from 
the adoption of the mere outward forme of European war- 
fare. On the contrary, the enperiment will be attended with 
the manifest disadvantage of forcing the Persians into con- 
tact with more experienced soldiers, without holding out 
that prospect of renewed effort, even after repulse, ' which 
constilvites the redeemiug characteristic of undisciplined va- 
lour. When men are once accustomed to act in concert, 
defeat and dispersion are generally fatal to them ; they 
can no longer unite without the presence and aaaistance 
of some superior authority to re-organize them; their ha- 
bits of regular discipline unfit them for the display of indi- 
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One point generally overlooked in appreciating 
the strength of our position in India, is, that the 
Mohammedans, besides the immense numbers that 



vidual prowes:i; iind whilst tlie mure irregular bauds of war- 
riors are broken and dispersed only lo unite again and com- 
bat with a keener thirst for revenge, the disciplined body, 
tinlesi supported by a widely-extended system, having the 
confidence of the nation for its basis, is thrown inio inextri- 
cable confusion, unable to rally till at a distance from the 
field of battle and safe from the attack of the enemy. It 
may, indeed, be objected, that great captains have, in all 
ages, kept their armies together by means of their own ener- 
gy, unsupported by any ulterior system ; but in thene cases 
we shall find that, besides the more indiscrimiuate right of 
plunder, almost unknown in modern warfare, their discipline 
was enforced by the assistance of select bands, or reserves, 
which, whilst they formed a rallying point for those who 
were repulsed, kept the wavering in their ranks by the influ- 
ence as much of fear as of example. In the cases before 
lis, however, — the Mahrattas under the guidance of French 
officers, and the Persians under our own, — these reserves, 
which should be the support of the whole army, are thrown 
forward in the commencement of the conflict, and, being 
once beaten, there is no longer any hope of opposing the 
progress of the enemy. The declaration of Aga Mahomed 
Khan,* that he knew better than to run his head against the 
Russian walls of steel, and expose his irregular amty to be 
destroyed by their cannon and disciplined troops, was ex- 
actly to the point. " Their shot," said the sagacious monarch, 
" shall never reach me ; but they shall possess no countrv 
beyond its range : they shall not know sleep ; and let them 
• Sketches in Persia, chapter xx. 
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settled in Hindostan on eacb of their three gi-atid 
irruptions, received constant accessions to their 
strength by Mussulman adventurers of all coun- 

majch where they choose, I will surround lliem with a de- 
sert." This observation reminds us of the advice of Memnon 
tliB Rhodian, for cooducting the war against Alexander the 
Great, as given by'Diodorus Siculus and Arriau.^ — to check 
the Macedonians by destroying the country before them, and 
preventing their marching forward for want of provisions ; to 
trample the herbage under their horses' feet; to burn the pro- 
duce of the country, and even to lay the towns and villages 
waste; "by which means," says the latterj "Alexander, 
finding himself destitute of provistoii and forage, would be 
unable to penetrate farther." To the portion of this opinion 
on the inexpediency of forming the Persians into regular 
battalions. Sir John Malcolm seems to have given his ready 
assent ; though, from what is stated in the chapter imme- 
diately preceding the one first quoted, not altogether upon 
very correct principles ; for, if the harlequin-changes which 
a re there referred to, had indeed left his Persian friends no 
remains of barbarism but their beards, the introduction of 
the modem system of discipline would be in all respects 
right and proper ; it would then be the effect of an efficient 
cause: — it is only its premature introduction before other 
- departments of the state, and indeed the nation generally, 
had been sufficiently improved to enable them to appreciate 
its value, and to give it full effect, that is earnestly to be 
deprecated. If they go hand in hand with civilization, there 
is plenty of good stuff in Persia to oppose the progress of 
the Russians ; but fay no other means is this desirable end to 
be effected. 
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tries, whether from the North, or by the Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf. It was by this ex- 
tensive colonization that their numbers were aug- 
mented heyond the usual ratio of natural increase, 
and their spu-it was enabled to keep pace with 
that of their sect in other parts of the world ; a 
point which, though it appear of easy accompUsh- 
ment to us, was sufficient to preserve their intel- 
lectual superiority over the degraded Hindoo, as 
well as to give tliem great weight as a comijonent 
part of the population. To this state of things 
oiir present situation bears no sort of resemblance, 
nor is there indeed any thing strictly analogous in 
all history to the conquest of Hindostan by our 
countrymen. All other extensive conquests have 
IJbeen eifected by means of large armies, and main- 
I tained either bv such armies settling in the con- 
quered country, or protecting the settlement of 
their fellow countrymen.* But in India, the num- 
ber of European troops employed at any one pe- 
riod, has been inconceivably small ; and our acquisi- 
tions have at once been made and maintained al- 
most entirely by the agency of our conquered sub- 
jects. At the decisive battle of Plassey, Lord 

■ See » long enumeration of iDStancea given by Beneca, 
ending with the passage quoted by Gibbon, (Decline and 
Fail, chap, ii.) " Wheresoever the Roman conquert, ' "^^ 
habita." 
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Clive had only nine hundred Europeans ; and at 
the present day, the number of Europeans in the 
whole army is not more than as one to ten native 
soldiers. The Europeans of every description, 
actually in India, are only in the proportion of 
one to three thousand natives ; whilst under the 
height of the Mogul government, the Mohamme- 
dans are said never to have been less than one- 
twentieth, though sometimes estimated as high as 
one-twelfth of the whole population. 

With this immense disparity of numbers 
against us, it is surely unwise, and even criminal, 
to shut Qiir eyes to the real circumstances by 
which our situation, as the ruling caste of India, is 
distinguished. If, indeed, our hold upon the na- 
tives is in opinion — if they look up to us with con- 
fidence for security of person and property, as well 
as for encouragement in whatever conduces to 
their hippiness and prosperity — which, indeed, is 
the only rational meaning of an empire of opi- 
nion — then it behoves us to endeavour, by every 
means in our power, to diffuse the benefits of edu- 
cation throughout the country ; to reform the 
habits of the peo|)le ; to excite their industry, and 
to impress them with that consciousness of their 
own defects, which shall at once awaken in them 
the desire of knowledge, and dispose them to rely 
upon the wisdom and beneficent intentions of their 
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rulers. But if by opiaioD, it is meant to be insi- 
nuated, as is sometimes the case, that our strength 
depends upon the ignorance of the natives of their 
immense numerical preponderance, then the idea 
displays not only the extreme of folly, and in- 
attention to passing events,* but is in itself highly 
dangerous to the continuance" of our inUe. That 
ignorance, even if it exist at present, cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to endure much longer ; and 
if in the mean time any serious danger threaten 

• The opposition to the house-tax, &c. at Benares aad 

fiareilly — and lately, the diaafFeciion mauirested throughout 
the provinces during the whole period of the Burmese war — 
but particularly on the aiege of Burtpore being undertaken, 
ure well known. A long catalo^e of the sig^ns of the times, 
more than sufficient under a military despotism and an en- 
slaved press to indicate the temper of the people, might ea- 
sily be prepared; — two only are here seleeled, In a Tate 
disturbance in the South of India, when a distinguished ser- 
vant of the Company lost his life, the natives are said to 
have cut off his right hand, and nailed it to the gate of their 
fortress, with an inscription, purporting that It belonged to 
one who had boasted that he never returned a native's salute, 
[u Calcutta, under the eye of the Supreme Government, a 
wealthy Hindoo, who had erected an iraraonse bazar at an 
enormous expense, on speculation, was ahnost ruined by tl 
steady and unanimous refusal of the natives to resort to 1 
because he was said to have entered into a contract for t 
purchase of Government salt, by which the already high prii 
of that article was likely tn be further enh^iiced. 
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our dominion, the natives will not fail to ask 
themselves, how far it is desirable to make com- 
mon cause with a nation which has shown so little 
solicitude for their welfare. The presence of a 
rival power will at least afford them the prospect 
of a change ; and as to the gi'eat mass of the 
population of Hindostan no change could well be 
for the worse, we ought not to be surprised at any 
excesses into which they may be driven. For 
nations do not, like individuals, " rather bear the 
ills they have than fly to others which they know 
not of;" on the contrary, they strenuously exert 
themselves to get rid of the burthens which they 
feel to be galling and troublesome ; and when 
their condition, notwithstanding all their efforts, 
is perceptibly deteriorating, they eagerly catch at 
any, even the most remote prospect of relief; they 
become desperate, and judge that, happen what 
may, they cannot be worse : by perpetually brood-, 
ing over tlie possible evils of a revolution, they 
familiarize their imagination with disasters and 
dangers of every description ; and it has been 
truly said, that he who despises life is inaccessible 
to pity, and that there is no enemy more tndy 
fonnidable than one who is prepared to die. 
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' THE COLONIZATION OP INDIA, 



" luitat enim et urget, et quo te cuoque TertertB, pcraequitur." 

That the people of India are, generally speak- 
ing, immersed in almost hopeless poverty ; that 
they have in fact nothing to lose, and every thing 
to gain hy a change of masters ; and that they 
must in consequence be quite indifferent to our 
weal or woe, in the event of danger threatening 
our dominion, must be quite evident to all who 
have attentively considered the three great fea- 
tures of our Indian revenue system : the effects 
which followed, and those which still continue to 
follow, upon the permanent settlement ; the ac- 
knowledged aim and end of the Munro system, 
which is to tax industry and improvement, and 
to enable Government to drain all the surplus 
earnings of the cultivators, as the zemindars are 
allowed to do in Bengal ; and lastly, the refusal 
on the part of the Court of Directors to grant 
any settlement to the ceded and conquered pro- 
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vinces, by which a limit may be affixed to the 
demands of the state upon the produce of the soil. 
In 1786, Mr. T. Grant thus describes the con- 
dition of the Hindoo peasantry : " A seer of rice 
with a little seasoning, a rag, a hut, or the canopy 
of heaven, (the whole brought within the daily 
expenditure of an anna, or twopence for each in- 
dividual,) satisfy all the natural wants of an Hin- 
dostanny husbandman or manufacturer ; and if he 
can save at the end of the year a couple of rupees 
fi-om the produce of his industry, rated at one 
hundred in the market, he is infinitely richer, 
more contented, and easy in his circumstances, 
than the individual following either of these trades 
in England, who, after incurring a personal ex- 
pense nf two shillings a day, should be able to lay 
by an annual profit of two guineas from his whole 
estimated work of one hundred." Twenty-seven 
years afterwards, Warren Hastings, in his reply 
to a question put to him by Parliament, says : 
" The poor of India, who are the people, have no* 

• One might imagine that with these gentlemen, to want 
nothing, and to waot every thing, were Bynonymoua ex- 
pressions. Much general mis apprehension prevails in Eng- 
land respecting the actual wants of the people of India: 
when we read of the rag which covera the lower classes, and 
the fine cloth in which the wealthy are wrapped, we thinlc 
only of the blessing of living in so genial a clime, forgetting 
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wants ; unless the scanty rags which tbey wear, 
their huts, and simple food may be considered as 
such, and these they have upon the ground which 
they tread upon." And in Mr. Tucker's late work 
on the Finances of the Company, the following is 
the description given : " The habits of the great 
body of the people are simple and uuiform ; their 
diet is spare, and confined generally to a few ar- 
ticles of the first necessity — rice, vegetables, fish, 
and the smaller grains; their clothing is scanty 
and mean ; their habitations poor and unfur- 
nished ; what we term luxuries, are confined to 
the opulent few. Capital is thinly distributed 
over the surface ; and even the advantages of a 
genial climate, a prolific soil, and of manufactur- 
ing skill, were not found sufficient to swell the 
stream of commerce. In all this the keen eye of 
the financier could see nothing to touch ; the ob- 
jects were too minute and worthless,* &c." Thus 

that the temperature varies from forty to fifty degrees of 
Farenheit's thermometer during the year, and, not unfre- 
quently, fifteen or twenty degrees during twenty-four hours. 
So far, indeed, from clothing being unneceBsary, there are 
perhaps few countrieB in whicli the poor suffer more from the 
want of it ; even in the hot weather, the same poverty which 
puts clothing out of their reach, deprives them of oil, 
without which their sufferings from a scorching sun are 
excessive. 

* " Review of Financinl State," &c. p. 49. It is worthy of 
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we see, that, at this moment, the account of the 
poverty of the inhabitants, given, too, hy men who 

remaik, that, notwithstanding the worthless and minute nature 
of the objects of taxation here apparently assigned as a reason 
for the immense land-tax of India, other taxes formed, at the 
period of Mr. Tucker's writing, more than a moiety of the 
whole revenue of the Bengal Presidency. The salt monopoly, 
in particular, yields two-thirds as much as the land-revenoe 
of the lower provinces ; approaching, as Mr. Tucker himself 
expresses it, to a poll-tax of no trifling amount. The price 
of salt Mr. T. states to be about 12 J pence per annum to 
the consumers, for six seers, (which, however, is but a small 
average allowance ;) but as he inadvertently grounds his esti- 
mate upon the wholesale price obtained by Government, it is 
obviously too low. And, in point of fact, the retail price is 
always as high as two annas per seer, which will raise the ex- 
penditure of each individual to eighteen pence, instead of 
twelve pence half-penny, or about 60 per cent, upon the 
wholesale price : which, assuming Mr. T.'s estimate of natural 
price to be correct, (about one-third the gross sate price,) will 
make the amount of tax to Government, on account of salt, 
about one shilling, instead of eight pence halfpenny a head 
per annum, as he has stated it. This computation agrees, 
also, with the amount of gross sales and charges given in 
Mr. Prinsep's financial result of Lord Hastings' administra- 
tion. The charge of 55,53,176 rupees being deducted from 
2,04,75,412 rupees, and the remainder divided by thirty mil- 
lions, the supposed amount of population, gives li.925 pence, 
or very nearly one shilling; which, being taken as the amount 
of poll-tax received by Government, and 50 per ceuL added 
for the advance of retail price, gives about eighteen pence a 
head, as before, Independent of this tax, the customs, 
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ranked amongst the firmest advocates of the Com- 
pany, applies with as much force as it did nearly 
half a century ago, notwithstanding the boasted 
good effects of our rule. Yet more than thirty- 
five years have now elapsed since the commcDce- 
ment of the discussion respecting the introduction 
of a more equitable relation between landlord and 
tenant, upon the model of European teniires, and 
the subject is still apparently as far as ever from 
being set at rest. ^Vhole volumes have been 
written upon the condition of our Eastern posses- 
sions, but nothing whatever has been done towards 
the removal of those causes which weigh down 
the spirit, and paralyze the exertions, of the great 
mass of their population. In the interminable 
controversy, one party accuses the other of ex- 
clusively employing the reasoning dictated by Eu- 
ropean prepossessions, whilst tlie other retorts the 
reproach of Orientalism upon all those who would 

(tamps, and excise, bear with considerable weight upoo the 
■t people of India ; though their consumption of taxable objects 
may be small, the general rise of priccB, occasioned by high 
taxation, reaches all classes ; for the imposition of a tax is 
like the casting of a stone into (he water — the g;reatest agi- 
. tation occLiFs in the firet iastatice at the spot where it faUa, 
but the movement thus occasioned soon subsides, and is car- 
ried in circling eddies to the very margin of tlie pool, leaving 
it< surface smooth and undisturbed, but raised iu its level 
exactly in proportion to the size of the body thrown into it. 
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persuade the world that the Indian Government 
ought to follow in the steps of their Mohammedan 
predecessors ; but it must be allowed, that if there 
is little of unquestionable wisdom in the institu- 
tions even of the most enlightened of the old 
states of Europe, there is certainly infinitely less 
that is worthy of imitation to be found in the 
xaost recondite maxims of Asiatic government. 
In the mean time, however, whilst we deliberate, 
the enemy is almost at our gates, and the only 
opportunity we shall probably ever possess of in- 
creasing our moral strength, and organising our 
resources, is irretrievably passing away. 

Whatever notions, abstract or practical, may 
form the plan upon which the Indian Government, 
if sincerely desirous to improve the condition of 
the country, may think proper to act — and, as has 
before been observed, there is reason to believe, 
that any system founded upon natural equity 
and the sound principles of common sense would 
speedily approve itself to the understandings, and 
even to the prejudices of the natives — it is quite 
evident that, without a great change in the pre- 
sent circumstances of society, there would be no 
adequate foundation for it to rest upon. The 
people whom we govern are swayed by social and 
religious institutions, which seem framed for the 
express purpose of keeping them in perpetual nan- 
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age ; and as long as those institutions contimie to 
be unshaken hy education and example, it is need- 
less to expect that any desire of improvement will 
be evinced, or any encouragement be given for 
hoping that they will profit by the endeavours 
made to ameliorate their condition. Where igno- 
rance, poverty, and superstition, are all combined, 
the case may well appear hopeless to those who 
shrink from the trouble and responsibility of effect- 
ing or recommending any alteration in the settled 
order of things, that is not in a manner forced upon 
their adoption by the resistless, though often tedi- 
ous advance »f practical knowledge. With the 
Hindoos, that advance must Ire even more effectu- 
ally impeded by their poverty than by their igno- 
rance and superstition. The degree of skill to be 
acquired in the course of lalwrious occupations, 
under the pressure of great poverty, is unavoidably 
small ; if it he true that necessity is the mother of 
invention, it is no less so that her bantling will 
never come to maturity unless she have strength 
and leisure to nurse it. In order to give effect to 
the happy thoughts which are sometimes struck 
out on the emergency of the occasion, some spare 
time is required for reflection and experiment- 
Knowledge is power in every sense ; but practical 
is not speculative knowledge, and both are requi- 
site in order to mature the sudden conceptions of 
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genius, when acted upon by necessity. There can 
be no doubt that many useful discoveries are lost 
to society for want of time to record and consoli- 
date them ; and it is jiossible that the institution 
of castes and hereditary trades among the Hin- 
doos, may have taken its rise from the idea, that 
constant application to one specific employment 
was favourable to that concentration of mind, 
which leads to invention and improvement. Ci- 
cero expresses himself to this effect in the treatise 
from which the motto to this chapter is taken ;* 
and, indeed, before the discovery of the advantages 
to be derived from the division of labour, nothing 
short of the application of a whole life, accompanied 
by the traditional lights communicated from father 
to son, must have appeared sufficient to qualify 
an individual for the exercise of a distinct trade. 
The knowledge, which with us is communicated 
by means of books, must, in the rude times ad- 
verted to, have been imparted entirely by oral 
instruction and practical example ; and each suc- 
cessive scholar, instead of enjoying the benefit of 
the accumulated experience of his predecessoi's in 
the art which he was anxious to acquire, and start- 
ing, as it were, from the landmarks which they 
had established, was obliged to conform to the 

* " Affert autem. vetustas omnibus in rebus longinquA ob- 
servBtione incredibilein scientiam." — De Diyinatione, i. 49. 
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same process, and to follow the same undeviating 
routine, which appeared to be the only secret of 
their superior dexterity. 

Thus the ordinary duration of human life seem- 
ed too short to produce any material improve- 
ment; and accordingly, if the expertness with 
which the Hindoos manage the simple contriv- 
ances which alone are known to them, is, at 
first sight, calculated to excite the admiration of 
an European observer ; that feeling, when ana- 
lyzed, will be found to proceed rather from sur- 
prise at so much Iieing effected by means appa- 
. rently so inadequate, than from any impression of 
I the actual knowledge displayed by the artist ; 
and certainly, as far as the point can be ascertain- 
ed, no material improvement in the arts has taken 
place amongst them for ages. In India, then, 
where the numljer of jjei-sons who arc qualified to 
direct or assist in so great a work as the reforma- 
tion of the habits and manners of a numerous po- 
pulation, is so small and fluctuating, the task is 
looked upon as quite impracticable. 

The efforts that have been made by humane 
and enlightened individuals, to obtain a footing in 
this great sea of darkness, have often been inter- 
ropted, or entirely relinquished, for want of the 
proper means to secure and render permaneat 
what they had gained; and before their efforts 
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could be renewed with any prospect of swccess, 
the waves of ignorance and superstition liave 
swept away all but the slight vestiges of their la- 
bours, which were discernible in the barbarous 
dialect, and not unfrequently in the dissolute man- 
ners of their fprmer pupils and assistants in the 
generous undertaking. Nor is this the case in 
the work of education alone. In almost every 
other attempt, whether of Government or of indi- 
viduals, there is the same character* of instability. 



• These effects are especially visible on the site of old Go- 
vernmeot establishments, or indigo manufactories, which have 
been abandoned : thece every thing seems invesled with a. sort 
of premature antiquity. In India, the decay and dilapidation 
of deserted buildings is astonishingly rapid, owing to the 
alternate dryness and humidity of the aLmosphere, and the 
rank vegetation which quickly makes its appearance in every 
hole or crevice ; this, together with the natural tendency of 
the great mass of the community to absorb and obliterate 
the slender alteration, either in language or customs, which 
the short residence of Europeans may have produced, almost 
induces the observer to imagine that be is surveying the 
ruins of some centuries, instead of those of an establishment 
but a few years deserted. Here, the feeble remains of some 
English terms appear as if transmitted by tradition beyond 
the memory of living man. There, a few implements, or a 
piece of broken furniture, the uses of which have already be- 
come nearly obsolete ; or, it may be, some remains of supe- 
riority in the draught, or axlelree of the carts, or Aaekeri-ies, 
of the vicinity, proclaim the former exiatence of a better 
N 
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the same want of consistent and persevering ad- 
vances towards a definite end, in consequence of 



I itate of thing;8 ; but from the imperfect traces still discera- 
ible, the date appears almost to baffle enqtiiry. In like 
manner, the improvements which the occasional residence of 
Europeans may have effected in the natural products of the 
soil, linger but a few years after the departure of the indivi- 
duals who introduced them : thus the fruits and vegetables 
of a neighbourhood tenanted by European gentJemeo, being 
an object of profit, rptain a considerable celebrity for a com- 
paratively longer period, but in the end merge into the ge- 
neral mass of wild and uncultivated produce. Tlius several 
parts of the country, which a few years since were famed for 
proilucing good mangoes, peaches, plantains, &c. no longer 
furnish any but the common sort ; and, in general, the fruit 
may be said to grow almost wild, excepting on a few spots 
in the actual occupation of Europeans, or but recently aban- 
doned by them. Of these a great number are susceptible of 
very considerable improvement; and, with care and atten- 
tion, might be made to equal the produce of any climate on 
the globe. 

Amongst the means by which settlements might be effect- 
ed, and improvements in the useful arts rendered permanent, 
the establishment of Moravian missions, upon tracts of Go- 
vernment land, in different parts of the country, deserves to 
be mentioned. From their unobtrusive habits, and from the 
actual conversion of the natives forming no part of their ob- 
ject, though they are at all limes willing to receive such aa 
voluntarily Join their communion, this most useful sect seems 
admirably fitted for setting an example to the people of Hin- 
dostan, of the benefit of moral condurt, in ronjunction with 
peaceful and industrious habits of life. 
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the frequent changes which occur amongst the 
persons to whom the execution of any project re- 
quiiing time and assiduity is entrusted. India, 
indeed, as a field of exertion for an intelligent, 
well-informed, and industrious class of men, may 
be said to be almost entirely fallow and unculti- 
vated : a teeming soil is tilled much in the same 
manner as a school-boy prepares his little plot for 
mustard and cress. 

Works of labour are performed by the eifort 
of mere numbers, witli scarcely any, even the 
rudest application of mechanical contrivance : the 
implements made use of are all of the coarsest and 
most cumbrous description ; and tiiese, in the 
feeble hands of the listless and indolent beings 
who wield them, are, for the most part, so useless, 
that a crowd of labourers in any one line of indus- 
try, will scarcely execute more work than two or 
three abte-boc^ed Europeans. Thus, whilst la- 
bour is nominally cheap, and actually so, as far as 
relates to the poor wretches themselves, it is, in 
reality, extravagantly high to those who employ 
them. Improvements to be seen in the great 
establishments and work-yards of Calcutta, and 
other cities, and wherever, in short,, there are 
Europeans to direct and superintend the native 
workmen, have led many to imagine the latter 
N 2 
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more expert and intelligent than is the fact : but 
these good symptoms are confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of tlie estahlisiiments adverted to; 
and, like all other sorts of instruction, communi- 
cated under present circumstances, are exceedingly 
transient in their effects, and liable to disapjiear 
with the removal of the cause which gave them 
birth. In short, every Englishman who has been 
much in the interior of India is sensible of the 
slowness and want of common knowledge of un- 
assisted native workmen, and of the helplessness 
to which his countrymen are reduced when plant- 
ed amidst sucli a population ; and yet, when it is 
proposed to give a better dii-ection to native in- 
dustry, by supplying it with examples and instruc- 
tion upon fixed and durable principles, we hear 
nothing but of the difficiUty and inutility of the 
measure. 

The measure so often suggested, and so otlen 
evaded, or overruled, is Colonization. To counter- 
act the disadvantages under which all classes of 
the community at present labour, to confer a bene- 
fit upon the governors, no less than upon the go- 
verned, Colonization is the only plan that can be 
adopted with any prospect of success. ' ' 

By the adoption of this measure,* in respect'lS 

• " Our empire there," (in Inilia.) obaerees Sir John Mal- 
colm, " has already derived, and must continue to derive, 
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India, it is not meant that a crowd of settlers 
should be sent out as thej are to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Canada, or Van Dieraen's Land. Co- 
lonization is, in fact, of two distinct kinds, cor- 

thc greatest benefit from the enterprise of British merchants, 
which has diffused wealth, encouraged industry, and promot- 
od the general prosperity of the country ; adding, by the in- 
crease of its resources, to the strength of the Government. 
English artisans have also, within a narrower sphere, been 
most useful : neither of these classes here, in any way, come 
in collision with our native subjects, by trenching upon their 
right of claims ; on the contrary, they have been theit benefac- 
tors ; they have given them an example of the benefits that 
accrue to individuals and nations from large and liberal 
principles of trade; they have taught them the useful and 
ornamental arts of life, and it is to them that we must chiefiy 
look, as affording examples for the natives to follow in every 
improvement of civilized society." — Pol. Hist. vol. ii. p. 255. 
— No testimony in favour of Colonization can well be stronger 
than this; and yet the General, afterwards, observing that 
English merchants and artisans had established mannfac- 
tories in provinces which had been long under our rule, states 
it as his opinion, that " many reasons concur to make the 
increase of these settlers impohtic." What these reasons 
are, however, he does not condescend to inform us. But 
this is only one of those instances of hot and cold being 
blown upon the same subject with which the Political His- 
tory abounds. Another instance, from the same chapter, 
may here be given. Speaking of the Anglo-Indians, he says, 
" A just and generous Government will not, however, have 
recourse to that narrow principle which apportions benefits by 
the power any class of its subjects have of enforcing them ; 
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responding with the state of the country which 
sends forth the colonists, as well as of that which 
receives them. One is intended for the benefit of 
the former, which relieves itself by encouraging 

nor will it withhold any reasonable boons, because it in of- 
fended by the temper in wbich they aie Bolicited. Acting on 
different grounds, it will give to this, as to every other class 
of its subjects, that consideration which is due to their con- 
dition, and which will fill their reasonable hopes, without a 
sacrifice of any esaential interest of the empire. Though 
placed under circumstances of depression and discourage- 
ment, this body of men has lost fefr opportunities of becom- 
ing useful and respected in the different walks of life to which 
their pursuits have beeu directed. We should coatinue, 
therefore, to cultivate their moral and religious principles; 
and whilst we institute and encourage seminaries for their 
P instruction upon an extended scale, we should provide the 
' means of their future employment, in the condition of life 
best suited to their respective situations and cjualifi cations." 
Who woidd not suppose from this that the writer was about 
to propose that education and character should furnish the 
criterion of fitness for employment by the slate, for this claaa, 
*ell as for any other of the Christian community of India ; 
no : Sir John goes on to observe, that, "if the justice of 
his proposition is admitted, the means of carrying it into es- 
ecution will not be difficult, as thi-y reiiuire no cliimtie in those 
tahlary rtitrainli, in which the principles of both the *ivil 
and tnilitary services in India are now grounded." And what 
are these principles of salutary restraint but the jiositire kx- 
elation of the class, whose interest he thus nflTects to espouse, 
from both the civil and mihtary branches of the service!— 
"This, and sevei-al other passages of the work, enhibrting^the 
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the emigration of its surplus population ; the other 
is for the benefit of the latter, and consists in the 
infusion of intelligence and activity into the social 
mass, by the settlement of men of skill, industry, 
and capital. It is precisely this infusion, this ad- 
mixture of men of energy and intelligence, with 
its already numerous, but almost torpid population, 
which is required for Hindostan, to set before 
the inhabitants the effects which so fine a climate 
is capable of producing, when their industiy * is 

struggle of a good anil evil priuciple, have led many to be- 
lieve tliat it was originally wrilten in one frame of mind, and 
afterwards retouched and prepared for publication ia another. 
* Amongst those who have formed, or rather, who have 
been industrious in inculcating aa erroneous impression of 
the mode in which it is proposed to extend the principle of 
CoIonizatioD to India, la Sir John Malcolm. He commences 
(I'otitkal Hktori/, vol. ii. p. 350.) by telling hia readers, that 
no extensive colonization can take place, unless the settler* 
are admitted to have property in the soil : and then goes 
on to say, that '• the grounds upon which the impolicy and 
danger of admitting Englishmen to follow agricultural pur- 
nuits ia India rest, ate, in a great degree, referable to the pe- 
culiar nature of our Eastern possessions, which must never be 
viewed as a colony." This proposition is what logicians call 
identical, and amounts to this : — India must never be colo^ 
nized, because it must never be viewed as a colony. He 
does not give any reason why Colonization should not oe per- 
mitted, other lliau by informing us, that whilst we have gua- 
ranteed to our subjects ihe enjoyment of their property, laws, 
usages, and religion, we ought to impart sucb improvement 
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directed with ability, and animated by an nctive 
and independent spirit. 

The general advantages attendant upon this 
great measure will not be con5ned to the natives 
alone, or to the working classes ; the Government 
of the country will feel the benefit of it in almost 



as will promule their liAfipiness, nud the generaJ prosperity of 
the country ; but DOt lo aBsociate with our improvement aoy 
uteasure, of which the operatioa is likely to interfere with 
their interest, to offend theit prejudices, or to outrage their 
cherished habits and tentiments ;" by which insidious pftitio 
principii, he plainly insinuates, that Colonization would in- 
evitably ?roric all the mischief alluded to. He afterwards 
admits, however, (p. 251.) that land might be purchased, 
" where our regulations have made it saleable ;" and tlius un- 
warily atfonls us a clue to his whole argument upon this sub- 
ject : for, on en<]uiring how it happens that the property of 
the natives is not everywhere saleable at the option of the 
possessor, we are naturally leminded that a permanent settle- 
ment, conferring the right of property in the soU, has, fts yet, 
been given but to a snnill portion of the Company's domi- 
nions ; and that, in all other parts of India, Government stiil 
claim and exercise the right of universal landlord. Sir John 
Malcolm's appiirent solicitude, therefore, about the rights 
and cherished habits of the inhabitants of India, is but oati 
of the many instances in which that writer makes use of cer- 
tain set phrases, iu order to ■' keep the word of pt«iaUe to 
iho car. and break a m the hopt." The ouly rights for 
which \\t cuiitnids, nre those of the Couipauv to have a share 
of thn etdvuntHK«ii resulting from the in<-riMseit produce of the 
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(Every stage of its administration ; but more parti- 
cularly in the check and lestraint which the pre- 
sence of respectable settlers will impose upon such 
of the public functionaries as are liable to be be- 
trayed into the commission of acts of an arbitrary 
and unjustifiable nature, by the too great discre- 

words, to tax the laiid to the utmost. In his accouct of the 
Bareilly insurrection, he is contented with slightly passing 
over the opinion of the Commission in favour of a permanent 
settlement of the Upper Provinces. In vol. ii. p. 169, he in- 
forms us, that the permanent settlement of 1789, — the only 
act of the Company which secures the right of property in 
the soil to any portion of their subjects, — " is now admitted, 
by its warmest advocates, to have been too much hurried," 
&c, ; and, in page 183, we are told, that " ft long period 
must still elapse before we have accumulated facts and expe- 
rience, in which we can venture to establish permanent and 
unalterable arrangements ;" and again, page £50, the impos- 
sibility of recalling the favours and concessions granted by 
the Company to its subjects, without impairing the confidence 
of the natives in the good faith of Government, is assigned as 
a reason that " no measures should be adopted creative uf such 
rights and privilegen, unless we have the clearest conviction 
that they can be permanently maintained, without injury or 
danger to our native subjects, and to the general interest of 
our empire of India." This sort of reasaniag is the moit. ex- 
traordinary, as the writer, at page 172, had evinced a sounder 
knowledge of his subject, by observing, that " a govemmeot 
which precludes itself from any increase of territorial aaaesB- 
ment, must look to the general diffusioD oi wealth for the fu- 
ture improvement of its resources; and though a long period 
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tion with which their distance from the seat of 
Government induces them to believe iJiemselves 
armed, and in the assistance which such men 
would have it in their power to render the state, 
by acting in the commission of the peace, and re- 
lieving the magistrate of the district from a por- 
tion of his too extensive and ofti^n incompatible 
duties. 

must elapse before it can venture to subject to direct taxi 
any of the possessors of that affluence which its liberal 
Ucy has created, it may expect to receive an early 
staotly increasing return, through the enlarged demand for 
the necessary commodities and luxuries of life required for a 
population adi'ancin^ in numbers and comfort, and the con- 
sequent progressive improvement of duties and customs." 
But thus it is throughout the work referred to. It was pab- 
lished, apparently, with a view of supporting what are termed 
the rights of the Company, grounded upon a recommenda- 
tion to respect the barbarous customs and cherished habits 
and sentiments of the natives, together with an adherence to 
the uBiigea of the governments in India which preceded our 
own — tolerably efficient barriers against the progress, of civi- 
hzation, it must be allowed! — Here and there, however, 
aymploms of a better spirit become apparent ; but these only 
bubble to the siuface of the stagnant mass, show themselves 
for tn instant, then burst and disappear for ever. Sir Joho 
M. indeed, aa he has elsewhere styled himKelf, " the advocate 
of tvry iloK reform." He says, " we cannot mtert'ere in the 
prevention of infanticide, or in the self-sacnhce of females 
ta the funeral pile of Uieir hti»bands, ntherwise 
praise of lln^»e who ahslaiu from such act», nod 
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The " brief authority " of public officers when 
exercised in situations remote from the capital, 
(and in Bengal the term remote may be applied 
to districts not very distant from Calcutta, in con- 
sequence of the • slowness and difficulty of com- 
iDunicaLion between all stations excepting those 
lying on the principal military road, or in the di- 
rection of the stream of the great rivers, no less 
than in consequence of the total silence of an en- 
slaved press upon all subjects relating to the ser- 



those who approve or perpetrate them. How much more 
maoly was the course puraueil by Capt. Kennedy, the Politi- 
cal Ageut at Subatboo : see that oSicer's Report on the State 
of the Hill Tribes entrusted to his superintendence :— see 
Calcutta Annual Register for 1821. A system of Jesuitical 
compromise is certainly not calculated to niise us in the 
estimation of that part of our Indian subjects whose good 
opinion is worth preserving, 

* It is worthy of remark, that, notwithstanding the incon- 
venience experienced for want of the means of rapidly trans- 
Tnitting intelligence throughout India, the line of communi- 
cation by telegraph, which was commenced more than eleven 
years ago, is not yet completed even half-way to Agra. It 
is calculated, that if this method of communicating with the 
frontier had been in operation at the period of the Srst arma- 
ment against Burtpore, under the late Sir David Ochterlony, 
the state would have saved, on that occasion, in eslraordi- 
nary expenses alone, as ranch as they have lavished upon 
that hitherto useless project during the eleven years of inde- 
cision above mentioned. 
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vHiits of Government.) and the excesses occasion- 
uUy coil I mitt ed Ijy individuab now residing by 
apvcifll Ikvour in the country, and who may be 
disposed to avail themselves of their distance from 
tlie district, or city courts, and of the apparent 
credit which they enjoy with men in authority, 
as by the i^mallness of their numbers, and tbe 
habitual defL'rence with which they are regard- 
ed by the submissive natives, would meet with a 
salutary check in the i-esidcnce of a numerous 
and ifspectable class of their countrymen, and 
Uiat mutual feeling of independence- and consider- 
ation would be estabHshed, which is at once the 
cause and the effect of morality and upright con- 
duct. 

The Icmptntion to make bad use of their power, 
wealth, or influence, is as great, and probably 
as mischievous in its eflect, amongst the higher 
classes of natives themselves, as amongst Euro- 
peans. Natives of all ranks are prone to ill-treat 
those beneath them ; and men of wealth and au- 
thority press servants and porters, and exact sup- 
plies of all kinds, on Iheii' own tenns. without any 
npprthension of being called to account for so 
dtiing ; for such is the difficulty of obtaining re- 
dress under s»ch circvimstances, both in regard to 
the actual cxjwnso of prosecuting iu the £ 
slautv. nnd the jircat iroubk- aud inU 
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business intailed by an appeal to our courts, at tlie 
distance of sonietiines more than an hundred miles, 
that very few can be found either rich or per- 
severing enough to go througii with the process.* 
In the present condition of the more wealthy 
classes of natives, in respect of moral feeling; and 
of the poorer classes, as to the contempt and help- 
lessness into which they are fallen, no laws or 
prohibitions can be effectual in repressing the dis- 
orders adverted to;f and any advantage to be 
gained by associating individuals of rank in the 
administration of the provinces, would be greatly 
alloyed, by the danger to be apprehended from 
adding personal influence to the numerical pre- 
ponderance already so fearfully on the side of the 
natives. A late member of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment is said to have been well aware of the great 
oppression practised by tlie darogahs, or subordi- 
nate police authorities, as well as by the munsiflFs, 
or native civil commissioners, and to liave recom- 
mended the abolishment of their appointments in 
favour of the zemindars, who were to have been 



' Ae aa inatance, it may b« mentioned that the juiisdictioa 

of the Zillah Court of the twenty-four Pergunahs, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, extends as far as the Island 
of Saugor, probably 120 miles. 

t " Lk dove la matetia i corrotta," says Machiavelli, " Ic 
buone leggi non giovano." •'■> 
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vested with authority to investigate and detide 
upon civil and criminal complaints of a specified ex- 
tent; but as there were few objections against one 
set of natives which did not apply with equal force 
to every other, the project appears to have been 
abandoned. The only method, indeed, which 
suggests itself for relieving Government from this 
twofold embarrassment, without increasing the 
number of their civil and military functionaries 
beyond the competence of their utmost revenues 
to support the expense of, is to permit and en- 
roiuage the settlement of Europeans throughout 
the country, not only with a view of rendering 
their services available in carrying the laws into 
effect, hut hy reforming the habits and manners of 
the natives, and setting before them the spectacle 
of an industrious class of men, living under the 
same laws as themselves, enjoying the comforts 
and conveniences of life by the exertion of their 
skill and diligence, and a rigid adherence to the 
principles of morality and justice in the regula- 
tion of their concerns. 

Many, however, are inclined to doubt how far 
the proposed settlei-s might promote the advantage 
of the under tenants and cultivators, under the 
aystein of landed property at present established 
in India. Whilst the profits of capital vested in 
land in England are acknowledged to be lower 
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than by most other methods of employing it, am- 
ple compensation is supposed to be made by ihe 
advantage which the possession of real property 
confers, in the shape of political influence, votes in 
elections, eligibility for, or patronage of, local ap- 
pointments, militia commissions, &c., together 
with game and other privileges; and the land- 
lord is thereby disposed, not only to refrain from 
rack-renting his estate, but to grant occasional 
indulgences to his tenants, as circumstances may 
require. But in India no advantage is attached 
to the possession of land beyond the direct amount 
of its rent; the landholder looits upon tlie crop as 
his best security for the payment of his own dues 
and those of Government ; and the vigilance which 
his intermediate position between the State and the 
cultivators of the soil obliges him to exert, has, as 
has been before observed, the most unfavourable 
effect upon the spirit and industry of the great 
bulk of the people. As long as this state of things 
is allowed to continue, it may he thought that the 
introduction of European settlers would fail to be 
attended with the benefit anticipated; for if they 
were to become landholders, their interests Ijeing 
in all respects the same as the present proprietors, 
they would have every temptation to bear, as 
severely upon their under-tenants ; and it would 
be some time before the effects of general improve- 
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ment and encrensed industry would introduce a 
more liberal motle of proceeding. The demand 
for produce of all kinds might, indeed, he expected 
shortly to encrease the a^regate industry of the 
country, and raise the value of labour; but in the 
mean time, to secure to the under-tenant and 
ryots as nmch as possible the advantages which, 
as holders of farms, they woidd not fail to derive 
from the encreased demand for land which an 
influx of capital would occasion, some provision 
on the part of (.lovcmment appears desirable. 
Not that it is probable that, without a reform in 
the habits and manners of the people, any positive 
regulation will materially improve the condition 
of the two classes in question ; but by ^ving then* 
a firmer hold U[>on the land they cultivate, the 
present value of their rights wouhl be enhanced, 
and they woidd in some measure be secured from 
the exactions of any new purchasers of the zemin- 
dary estates, of which their fields or fanns consti- 
tute a |Kirtion. Notwithstanding every effort 
that can I>e made, the value of those rights will 
still lie very small, and habic to constant diminu- 
tion, by the rapid increase of popidation, which 
existing laws " in favour of marriage render inevt- 

• Tlie Miiisu Puvaii srtjs, " No man ought to remain un- 
marrird «'vcii for a dny ; if he docs so, he must perform cer- 
tntu [if'niincf* ns au MoiM>nifnt ; uiH this. althoug;h be may 
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table. These laws, which it is imi>erative upon 
every Hindoo to obey, must tend greatly to coun- 
teract every attempt which is made to improve 
the coudition of the people ; and until, by slow 
degrees, the energies of the country shall be com- 
pletely roused, and a general demand for labour 
shall give every man the means of obtaining a 
livelihood in proportion to his intelligence and in- 
dustry, no permanent amelioration can be expect- 
ed. Meanwhile, however, by rescuing the small 
farmers, &c. from the situation of tenants at will, 



otherwise be diligent id prayer, in giving alms, and in study- 
ing the Vedah." And the Bubusut Puran, " If a man raarry 
after his forty-eighth year he shall be accounted sinful ; but 
if he remain unmarried, or without a male child, until hia 
forty-eighth year, all the good actions of his life shall be of no 
service to him." Again, the Chundogopuruaistang — " A girl 
often years old is arrived at the a^e of puberty, therefore let 
her be given in marriage in the course of her tenth year." 
And in the Bubusut Puran, " If a girl is not married before 
the age of puberty, her father, mother, and eldest brother, 
are rendered for ever sinful," 

Adverting lo the great increase of population which laws 
of this nature must occasion, it may here be remarked, that 
the quantity of salt annually sold by the Government may 
form a criterion by which to judge of the general impoverish- 
ment of the people, or the degree in which they are incon- 
venienced by that cruel monopoly. On comparing the gross 
sales and selling prices of salt given in Mr, Tucker's Review 
of the Finances of the Company, pp 54, S.'i, 56, the increase 
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liable to be sold, as it were, with the farms they 
occupy, without being sure of being allowed to 
hold them a day I>eyond the transfer, they will 
have an opportunity of profiting by any accideutal 
acquisitions of means, or local convenience, which 
may arise ; and be able to better their condition, 
without the constant apprehension of having the 
produce of their labour wrested from them. — 
" Agriculture," says the Lord Archon in the 
' Oceana,' " b the bread of the nation ; we are 
hung upon it by the teeth ; it is a mighty nursery 
of strength ; the best army ; the most assured knap- 
sack ; it is managed with the least turbulent or 

in the quantity supplied does not appear to bear any pro- 
portion lo the supposed increase of population ; the conse- 
quence is, that the price has been raised almost a liun- 
dred per cent, in a period of thirteen years; and whilst 
this increased demand, when the quantity produced has 
been augmented by about one-fifth, afibrds a satisfactory 
proof of the greater proportional increase in the populft- 
tion ; it also serres to show hiiw extensively the tax must 
operate as a grievance on the people, "whose simple diet 
requires the addition of salt as a stimulant." If there be 
truth in Mr. Tucker's estimate, the Conipany would at once 
increase their revenue, and diminish the inconveniences ex- 
perienced by the people, if they were to augment the qaaii- 
tity of salt at least two-fold. 

For an account of the oppressions suffered by the salt- 
manufacturers, scarcely surpassed by the mita of Sotith 
America, see Rickards, p. 118. In 1825, Mr. Tucker 
says, " This grievance has, / trutt, been removed." 
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ambitious, the most innocent hands of all other 
arts — wherefore I am of Aristotle's opinion, that a 
commonwealth of husbandmen, and such as ours, 
must be the best of all others. 1 wish I were hus- 
band good enough to direct something to this end : 
but racking of rents is a vile thing in the richer 
sort, an uncharitable one to the poorer, a perfect 
mark of slavery, and nips your commonwealth in 
the fairest blossom." AU classes, indeed, except- 
ing the zemindars, whom the permanent settle- 
ment of the Lower Provinces has secured in the 
possession of the lands, would concur in the 
propriety of such a regulation ; and even to the 
zemindars themselves, such advantages might be 
offered as woidd obtain their consent, without in- 
volving any infringement of their proprietory 
rights. 

One plan which suggests itself, is to encourage 
the zemindars to grant leases, by making a remis- 
sion in the amount of their land-tax, in prop(Tr- 
tion to the length of lease granted. If an abate- 
ment of one per cent, were granted for leases of 
ten years and upwards, and of three per cent, for 
leases in perpetuity ; the certainty of immediate 
profit would probably induce the zemindars to 
accept the terms ; and the farmers and cultivators 
being secured in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their industry, at least for the shorter period, 
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would have a strong interest to exert themselves 
in improving the condition of their lands. It may 
indeed be objected, that such a measure would be- 
nefit an order of men, the zemindars, who, what- 
ever may have been the case with their predeces- 
sors, are now in no want of such assistance ; but 
if, in benefiting the poor classes, this be unavoid- 
able, without a direct violation of acknowledged 
proprietory rights, it may be remarked, that as the 
increased amount of rents has, in almost all io- 
stances, taken place ratiier from tlie extension, 
than from the improvement, of agriculture — as 
the same slovenly husbandry that was in use 5fty 
years ago still continues to prevail — there is reason 
for believing that increase, great as it has been, 
does not preclude the hope of considerable im- 
provement in the quality and quantity of prodaoe 
being effected, by the exertion of the cultivators 
and small farmers, should the encouragement now 
su^ested be aflbrded them. On the contrary 
with the increased circulation of money, wbich 
the new oi-der of things would create, and the con- 
sequent fall in the rate of interest, the iadustrious 
would be able to procure the necessary funds ibr 
increasing their stock and produce, without the 
risk of ruining themselves by the accumulating 
interest of their outlay, as is the case at present. 
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And if, in this respect, the Upper Provinces would 
gain more than the Lower, in proportion to the 
check to improvement, which cannot but have 
been the effect of their expectation of receiving a 
permanent settlement, having so repeatedly been 
disappointed, this effect of the measure may 
perhaps be considered as rather an additional re- 
commendation of it, as it will tend to hind those 
more closely to the soil, who, from their geogra- 
phical position, are most exposed to external ag- 
gression. Rendered comparatively independent 
in his circumstances, the cultivator would not fail 
to profit by the example set before him by the 
European settlers, in procuring for himself the 
comforts and conveniences of life, and in qualify- 
ing himself for taking a share in the affairs of his 
district and country. The settlers would form a 
nucleus of intelligence and industry, the presence 
of which could not fail to have a favourable influ- 
ence upon the minds, as well as the actions, of the 
population ; mixing with the natives as farmers, ■ 
planters, and traders, bound to them, in short, by 
one common interest, and by reciprocal good offices, 
they would give strength and consistency to the 
mass in time of peace, and in war they would 
oi^nize and conduct levies, and perform all the 
duties of a brave and active yeomanry, sufficient to 
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the allegiance of .all orders, and plact 



aoimate the allegmnce c 

the country in pcrftict security against external 

aggression or internal revolt. 

Not only would the condition of the native 
population be greatly improved by the measure 

! proposed, but the state would directly participate 
ID the advantages conferred upon the agiiculturai 
classes. The interest of wealthy and intelligent 
landholders would prompt them to undertake 
those works of public utility, the expense of which 

I is now defrayed principally by the state, as lord 
paramount. Local charges of this nature form a 
lai^ deduction from the gross rents, and, in ad- 
dition to the cost of management and collectioD, 
which, it is to be presumed, would also he diminish- 
ed, greatly i-educe the net receipts of revenue. 
The redemption of land-tax by some ; the reason- 
able terms on which others would lend their aid 
in superintending and remitting the collections; 
and the consequent abolition of various offices, 
which the present state of the country renders in- 
dispensable, would not fail very shortly to relieve 
the Government from chains, the saving of which 
would more than compensate for the diminution 
in the stipulated amotmt of their land-revenue. 
The Government, by rigidly adhering to the prin- 
ciple of universal proprietorship, has become justly 
obnoxious to the reproach of having contributed 
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little — nothing towards the embellishint^nt of the 
country, or the convenience of the inhabitants, 
generally, by the execution of works of public 
utility. Indian history is full of descriptions of. 
the magnificent edifices, and other works of art, 
completed by former sovereigns and provincial 
rulers. Firoze Shah, we are informed in Dow's 
traaslation of FerisHta, built iifty great sluices, 
forty Qiosques, thirty schools, twenty caravanse- 
rais, a hundred palaces, five hospitals, .t hundred 
tombs, ten baths, ten spires, a hundred and fifty 
wells, a hundred bridges, &c. &c. Baber, in his 
Memoirs, tells us that he ordered a minar, or turret, 
to be raised at every nine coss, and a post-house* 
at every ten coss, with a relay of six hoi-ses ; and 
he is never tired of speaking of the number of 
gardens and palaces which he erected and planned: 
Shere Shah, Ackbar, Jehangler, Shah Jehan, and 
Aurungzebe, appear also to have vied with each 
other in magnificence of this nature ; and the 
great officers of state, in all parts of the empire, 
have left behind them monuments of their taste 
and liberality. The costly materials which they 
employed, together with the grand scale and mas- 

• The quickest mode of travelling now in use, or indeed 
attainable at present, in Bengal, is by what is called Dawk ; 
that is, by palanquin conveyance, at the rate of about four 
miles an hour ! 
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sive style of the edifices alluded to, form a remark- 
able contrast with the small and unpretending" 
buildings erected by the English. Nothing, iri-' 
deed, can be more striking than the difference be- 
tween the approach to Delhi, or Agra, even hi 
their present state of decay, and that to Calcutta, 
after its having been nearly a century the capital 
of our Eastem empire, the seat of our Government, 
and the residence of the most opulent of all classes, 
whether European or native. In the' former, the 
road is lined with the ruins of palaces, gardens, 
fountains, tanks, serais, baths, in short, et quicquid 
tajttfp preemittittir whi — whilst the latter exhibits 
nothing from which, at the distance of a mile from 
the city, the traveller could be led to suppose that 
he was approaching a place of greater conse- 
quence than an ordinary country -town . The re- 
proach which Burke thundei'ed against his coan- 
trymen in the East is not yet wiped away ; and 
though, perhaps, it cannot now be said, that 
" were we to be driven out of India this day, 
nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possesied, during the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by any thing better than the ouran- 
outang or the tiger," yet the monuments of state 
or beneficence left behind us, woidd be compara- 
tively few indeed ; and, excepting in the I 
Calcutta itself, they would l)e almost entirely c 
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fined to the repairing of AU Murdan's and Firoze 
Shah's canals, the construction of an imperfect 
military road from the seat of Government to the 
Uppei' Provinces, and the erection of a gaol in all 
the principal towns. 

The influence upon the minds of men, which is 
created by an attention to whatever contributes to 
adorn the face of the country, and adds to the 
comfort and convenience of the inhabitants, is at 
all times sufficiently great to become an object 
worthy of the consideration of Government. At- 
tachment to the spot on which we were born is not 
a mere sentiment grounded upon early association, 
but has for its basis the substantial advantages 
which that spot affords. To strengthen these claims 
is to nourish the spirit of patriotism ; and a wise 
government will never relax in its efforts to pro- 
mote a feeling upon which the safety of the coun- 
try may eventually depend. In India, especially, 
all our institutions should have this object in view, 
in order that a foundation may be laid for organ- 
izing an efficient provincial army, and a regular 
system of defence, in the furtherance of which all 
ranks of the community may be interested. The 
diff'usion of instruction amongst ail classes, together 
with the encouragement to industry which has 
just been recommended, will engender a spirit 
of pride and independence in the peasantry of 
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I •jtfae oountry, and render them bold, active, and 
I [papable of encountering the fatigues of a sol- 
I .dier's life in time of need. A plan for raising 
I EV^iiiicnts in each district, officered, as much as 
I ^>ossible, from the gentry, British, Indo-British, 
I .wd native,* of the neighbourhood, would not only 
I -encourage the feeling of patriotism, and attachment 
I 4o the soil, amongst the soldiery, but dispose the 
I airhole country to take an interest in the events of 
war, and keep up a salutary emulation and rivalry 
I between the several corps of the army. During 
[ jwace, such troops as were necessary might be 
I .stationed, as much as convenient, in the district 
I jrhere they were raised, and etnployed in the exe- 
cution of such works of public utility its would at 
once furnish them with ample occupation, aud con- 
duce to the general advantage of the communil 



* Speakini; of the Romaii coaquesu, Gibbon Temarki^' 
r ttw'ir manners find internal policy, the colonies formal 
I RCl representation of their great parent ; and they were Boon 
I 'endeare<] to the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance. 
I They elTectually ditfnsed a reverence for the Roman name, 
I 4Bd a desire, whirli was seldom disap^xunted, of sharing, in 
I due linie, its lionours and advantages, — The giandaons of the 
L' {ObuIr, who had bniegi<d Julius Ctesar in Alesia, conunanded 
I ngions, govemetl province, and were admitted mlo the Senate 
• •f Rome. Their ambition, instead of dlsturbins; the tr^tnquil* 

Kty of the slate, was intimately connected with its safetyi 

pvi>tutw."~Dtrhmt timd toil e. S. 
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The pay and subsistence of the army should be 
sufficient to induce men of good character and 
abilities to enrol themselves. The honourable 
poverty, as it is called, in which it is deemed 
politic to retain the military profession, becomes 
a mischievous fallacy when cari'ied so far as to 
lower the defenders of the country in the estima^ 
tion of their fellow men. If poverty induce con- 
tempt in every other class of society, it certainly 
will not promote in the breast of a soldier, those sen- 
timents upon wliich his character and intrepidity 
in a great measure depend. 'I'he pay of soldiers 
should of course be regulated by the rate of wages, 
generally obtaining, in the country where they are 
employed ; hut an individual engaging himself in 
the profession of arms, should not only l»e main- 
tained during the continuance of his employment, 
but he should be recompensed, according to the 
length of his service, upon rejoining his fellow 
countrymen, and resuming the habits of life which 
his enrolment had interrupted. Greater risk is 
incurred from the effect of military licence, by 
drawing a distinct line between the soldier and the 
citizen, than bj encouraging them to cherish re- 
ciprocal feelings of kindness and confidence, and 
to entertain a common sympathy for the prosperity 
of the state. For this purpose, the formation of 
a r^ular militia should be encouraged ; and, in 
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recruiting for the army, men who have been 
brought up to regular trades should be preferred. 
In all situations where active military service was 
not retjuired of them, they should be employed in 
the execution of public or private works, according 
to their several qualifications, upon such additional 
wages as would be a sufficient compensation for 
I i^eir labour.* Independent of the general advan- 
I tages attendant upon this system, if steadily ad- 
I hered to, it is probable that it would materially 
S hffect the institution of castes among the natives, 
by setting a bounty upon useful endowments ; in- 
stead of filling the ranks, as at present, with men 
frho, in the common phrase, are said to be fit for 
I itoldiers because they are fit for nothing else. 

Little or no effect, however, from a plan of this 

• According to Van Halen, (Narrative, Sxi) this seems to 
I be very much ihe case with the Russian anny. The colonel 
F fi^ a regiment is said to be allowed to profit by the industry 
I q{ his men, when military duty h suspended. ■■ The eoldiere 
L then become masons, carpenters, smiths, &c, or engage in 
whatever occupation they may be hired for ; so that, as they 
are furnished by the colonel with suitable dresses, that their 
uniforms may not sutTer during the time they are thus em- 
ployed, they canuot be recognised as soldiers, except by their 
I yiustachios. Besides, there are alivaya a certain number of 
' men employed in the workaliops belonging to the regiment, 
in every description of trade; consequently, every thing that 
ctui possibly be wanted for ttw corps is made by the soldiers." 
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nature, cao be expected, until measures are adopt- 
ed for diffusing throughout the country the bene- 
fits of elementary instruction in the mechanical 
arts, agriculture, and manufactures, by the pos- 
session of which the people will learn the value 
of labour, and he able to put forth their strength 
in the great field of human hidustry. Many peo- 
ple imagine that this useful measure is in actual 
operation, in consequence of tlie forty-third sec- 
tion of the charter of 1813, directing that " a 
sum of not less than one lac of rupees, (10,000/.) 
shall be annually set apart and appUed to the re- 
vival and improvement of literature, and the en- 
couragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India, &c." When, how- 
ever, it is recollected that British India is sup- 
posed to contain nearly ninety millions of inha- 
bitants, it will not be deemed surprising that the 
expenditure of such a small sum as ten thousand 
pounds is found totally inadequate to the produc- 
tion of any visible effect upon the manners and 
habits of the people. The Hindoo and Moham- 
medan Collies, established in Calcutta, are un- 
doubtedly useful institutions, as far as the learned 
natives of India are concerned ; and while some 
of the former bid fair to spread a knowledge of 
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the English language among the natives of the 
higher classes of Calcutta, the latter is chiefly in- 
strumental in (jualifying Mohamniedaas for the ap- 
pointment3 of vakeels, or pleaders in the law 
courts. The gradual introduction of the English 
language, however, is a point of so much import- 
ance, that any institution, which has for its object 
the perpetuation of the existing absurdities of a 
lx)dy of law administered in a language alike fo- 
reign (and generally unknown) to the judge who 
presides, as well as to the suitors and witnesses, 
cannot but be considered as a misappropriation of 
the funds in question. If the English language 
were made an indispensable qualification * for 

" Of late years, a great deal too much importance has heen 
attached to the acfiuisition of the languages of the country, 
as a qualiRcation for office. Sir John Malcolm very justly 
observes, that strict principle, general knowledge, and sound 
judgment, should constitute the principal considerations in 
estimating the character of a public servant. " As an aux- 
iliary," he adds, " to the developement and useful action of 
these qualities, an acquaintance with the languages of India 
is most desirable; but nnassociated with them, il is nothing, 
and injury has sometimea resulted to the public ftom a too 
exclusive consideration being given to this attainment."— Po/. 
BUf. vol. ii. p. 187- It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
a nation was ever civilized by its conquerors making themselves 
roasters of its language. The study of a language, almost 
necessarily induces an imitation of the trains of thought, and 
even of the manners, the traces of which it has been em- 
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every public employment, it would tend, more 
than any thing else, to the encouragement of ge- 
neral knowledge, and, as a natural consequence, to 
the gradual weaning of the minds of the natives, 
from the absurd superstition by which their ener- 

ployed to record ; and the acquisition of a living language in 
particular, ia not more aided by a quickness of ear and com- 
prehension, than by a certain mimic inflection of voice and 
gesture. The truth of this remark is so generally felt, that 
most persons, in their first colloquial attempt in a foreign 
tongue, run into the extreme of action and grimace, in order 
the more readily to make themselves understood. But if 
this be the case with a mere accomplishment, how much 
more true it must he, where the language in question is that 
by the aid of which the greater part of our official business, 
as well as familiar intercourse with those around us, is carried 
on. Perhaps there are few causes which have had a more di- 
rect tendency to retard the progress of European arts and civi- 
lization in the East, than the general favour which Orlsutal 
studies have found in the ejes of our countrymen ; and cer- 
tain it is, that many instances are to be found of promising 
talent for the public service having degenerated into mere 
pedantry from the same cause. There are, accordingly, few 
Oriental scholars in India who have distinguished themselves 
in other branches of learning or speculation, or who have 
established a reputation as men of enlarged views, even on 
subjects connected with their pursuits. They mostly evince 
a sort of literary proselytism, and are occupied only in up- 
holding the credit of their adopted faith. Some brilliant ex- 
ceptions there undoubtedly are, and perhaps no one shines 
more conspicuously as such than the writer already referred 
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gies are clogged, and which sits like an incubus 
upon both their mental and physical powers. A 
knowledge of the English language would, in this 
sense, conduce both to the moral and physical ad- 
vantage of the natives, and would shortly render 

to in the note ; owing, probably, to his active employment 
Knd varied occupationH having bo absorbed his attention, as 
to have prevented hiB penetrating too deeply into the wilder- 
ness of Eastern lore. But this pre-eminence, as it is highly 
I honourable to him as a man of talent, only renders it the 
more to be regretted, that he should have expressed opinions 
BO adverse to the general improvement of the natives of In- 
dia, and so little ia accordance wilh that spirit which might 
■ be expected from an independent Briton, who owed hh own 
early rise to the display of considerable ability, and to the 
exertion of a frankness and uprightness of character, not only 
highly creditable to himself, but capable of producing the beet 
effects upon the condition of those who, more perhaps than 
any race on earth, need the advocacy of commanding talent, 
in unison with powerful influence. What was said by a 
rVench writer, on the conversion of Abubekre by Mahomet, 
may, with a little alteration, be applied to Sir John Malcolm. 
" When a man of consequence falls into an error, the conta- 
gion spreads with rapidity. The vulgar appreciate the value 
of an opinion according to the idea which they form of the 
tnerit of those who embrace it ; and they imagine, that where 
I the head is sound, the heart cannot eir."' But whether the 
r opinions which that writer has lately put forth on the aub- 
[ ject of a maximum taxation on land, the necessity for abso- 
lute government, and the slavery of the press in India, pro- 
ceed from his head or his heart, they are equally to be re- 
gretted. 



them fit to take a share in conducting the affairs 
of the country, which their utter ignorance now 
sfTords an excuse for depriving theni of. Educa- 
tion would not only engender new tastes and new 
wants, but confer the means of gratifying them. 
A thousand channels of industry would be opened, 
and doubtless new forms of invention would be 
" bodied forth," which it is impossible, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to foretell ; for, as there are 
stars, the light of which astronomers tell us has 
not even yet had time to reach the sphere which 
we inhabit, so there are combinations of thought 
in the fertile mind of man which it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine. In proportion as the genius of 
the natives was called forth, the increased inter- 
course with Europeans, which would be the direct 
consequence of their newly-acquired intelUgence, 
would elevate their moral character, and imbue 
them with a spirit which could not but be fa- 
vourable to the propagation of the religion of the 
Gospel amongst them. It would, indeed, be doing 
no less injustice to the purity of that reUgion, than 
to tlie dignity of human nature, to suppose that 
any thing but utter ignorance coiild retain the 
natives of India in the gross system of idolatry by 
which they are now debased ; and the evident 
feeling of shame that is perceptible in the counte- 
nance of every native above the ordinary stamp. 
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when the ceremonials of his relipo" are spoken of 
in his presence, should be hailed as a good omen 
of the ultimate effect which the diffusion of know- 
ledge will produce. It is easy to conceive bow 
the most gifted genius, when standing alone and 
unsiippoi-ted amidst a priest-ridden population, 
and having none but repulsive and haughty Euro- 
peans, in high official stations, to resort to, will 
cling to the eri'ors of the religion in which he was 
brought up, even in spite of his I>etter reason ; but 
when the number of those with whom he can in- 
dulge in a community of thought is increased, 
there will be no longer any such reason for con- 
cealment; and conversion* will rapidly proceed, as 

* The daoger of exciting iDsurrection on the score of reli- 
gion, where we are so Taatly outnumbered by our native sub- 
jects, and of rouBtng opposition on the only point on which 
our native army is liltely to make common cause against us 
witli their reltow-countrymen, ia too obvious to be insisted 
on : it is impossible, therefore, not to agree with Sir John 
Malcolm {Poi. Him. vol. ii. p. 265.) in his general reason- 
ing on this subject ; but when he asserts that the progress 
of the British was accelerated by their adoption of this prin- 
ciple, and that of the Portuguese and French impeded by 
neglecting it, neither history nor reason will bear him ont. 
If the Portuguese had surrounded their settlements and 
towns with native Christians, they would at least have been 
certain of the allegiance of their subjects; aitd their fall 
would have been retarded, instead of hastened, in proportion 
lo the number of adherents which religion had procured 
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it always should do, by the light of reason and 
reflection : — non est rdigionis cogere religiomm — 
but example and education are at all times legiti- 
mate means of producing conviction. 

With the slender means, however, at present 
at the disposal of Government, it is unreasonable 
tu expect that any decisive improvejuent, of the 
kind alluded to, will be effected. In Calcutta, the 
success of several public and private establish- 

them. They would, in Bhort, have been less dependent on 
Europe for recruiting their strength. It was, however, the 
decline of their power and influence in Europe, and the con- 
sequent want of support from the mother-country, added to 
the active and persevering hostility of the Dutch, that occa- 
sioned, their downfall in the East ; and these causes were 
quite sufficient, notwithstanding the assistance which they 
might have derived from a Christian population, even had it 
been as numerous as the writer would persuade us. In like 
manner, the French were overmatched by the English having 
been enabled, in consequence of their possessing the com- 
mand of the ocean, to intercept all supplies in time of war ; 
and in consequence, too, of their growing wealth and influ_ 
ence with the natives giving them political ascendency at 
the several native courts. Religion had no influence in this 
case ; and if, in the time of Dupleis and Lally, the religious 
feelings of the Mohammedans and Hindoos were outraged, the 
historian, in order to demonstrate the truth of his position, 
should have given us some proofs of positive injury to the 
French interests from the cause. Il is, indeed, so little cer- 
tain that the Mohammedans would evince wiy interest in a 
professed intention to convert the Hindoos by priests, or. 
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ments, but particularly of the Ang)o>(ndian CoU 
l^e, has led many to form an exi^erated esti- 
mate of the measures now in operation, and of 
the general encouragement given by GovemiiieiW, 
as well as individuals, for promoting instnicticni 
throughout the country. Those at Calcutta are 
chiefly supported by the exertions of private indi- 
viduals ; and the countenance aiforded by Govern' 

I'U'f vrrta, ttiat the latter would trouble themselves in behalf 
of the former, that many people believe we might with per- 
fect safety make use of one sect to coerce the other, did not 
our ideas of toleration and religious freedom forbid the deed. 
The association of a war of religion witJi every tumult in 
which the MohammeduDSftreconcerned, arises out of the mis- 
take of assuming that their green flag is a rallying point id 
cases of this nature excluiiively ; whereas it is their national 
Btandard on all occasions, and is hoisted to collect Mohamme- 
dans, juBt as the Union .lack serves as a signal for English- 
men. It may, perhaps, be true, that the English evhic«d 
less solicitude for the propagation of the Christian faith, 
than any other adventurers ; trade and conquest, indeed, ap- 
pear lo have absorbed all their attention ; but to assert that 
they purposely avoided what the historian is pleased to call 
the " great errors" of their rivals, is to say they acted upon 
principle throughout, and to take credit for their sins of 
omission, as well as those of commission. A total want of 
principle, other than a constant readiness to aggrandize 
themselves where they had power to do so, is the most re- 
markable characteristic of the early progress made I 
English in India, 



ment is generally supposed to be almost entirely 
attributable to the influence of some leading mem- 
bers of the society ; whilst native gentlemen of 
rank and wealth, though many of them undoubt- 
edly men of liberal and enlightened minds, are 
not insensible to the vanity of seeing their names 
associated with those of the magnates of the 
realm in this or any other public undertaking. 
Certain it is, that at a distance from the capital, 
the spectacle of a native of rank interesting him- 
self in the education of his countrymen, is, if not 
entirely unknown, at least very rare; and from 
this circumstance, together with the small num- 
ber, and comparatively short residence of the 
missionaries and others, on whom the practical 
chai-ge of the schools devolves, no perceptible pro- 
gress has been made, or can be expected, in a 
work requiring so much persevering attention, and 
I so steady an adherence to system, as the progres- 
sive reform which it is desirable to effect in the 
habits and manners of the population of Hindo- 
stan. Without the aid of a body of men who. 
from being settled in the country, wiU be impelled 
as much by a feeling of mutual convenience and 
advantage, as by a sense of their duty as Chris- 
tians, to attend to the improvement of those 
around them, no lasting impression will be made 
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— our Utmost efforts, like writing on the sand, 
will be liable to be effaced by every change, even 
to the slightest ruffling on the surface. 

In every point of view, then, is Colonization 
the only effectual remedy — the " one thing need- 
ful" for the salvation of Hindostan ; whether we 
look to augmenting (be efficiency of the civil Go- 
vernment, and enabling it to fulfil the duties to 
which it is now confessedly inadequate, without 
an addition to its expenditure which the revenue 
of the country could never support ; or to the de- 
fence of the country against foreign invasion, 
without rendering it onerous, out of all propor- 
tion, to the mother country ; or, lastly, to the im- 
provement and well-l)eing of the subject-millions 
committed to oiu* sway, and the eventual esta- 
blishment of Christianity over some of the f 
portion of the habitable globe. 



THK END. 
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The Author of the following pages 
has devoted many years of his life to the 
service of his country in the East Indies, 
and, having enjoyed access to the best 
sources of information, he hopes that he 
shall not incur the charge of vanity in 
presuming that his opinions are entitled to 
some attention. The same zeal by which 
he has been actuated to discharge, to the 
best of his ability, the duties entrusted to 
him, for the benefit of all classes of his 
fellow-subjects, urges him to submit to 
His Majesty, to his ministers, and to the 
public in general, those views of the go- 
vernment of British India, which spring 
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from no preconceived notions, which are 
taken up to support no adopted theory, 
but which are the result of practical 
experience and personal observation. If, 
in the exposition of his sentiments on 
this important subject, the author has oc- 
casionally used what may perhaps be con- 
sidered strong language, the only excuse 
he shall plead is, that it is the language 
of truth : and however disagreeable liis 
strictures may be to some ears, he should 
have deemed himself culpable to withhold 
them, deeply as he is impressed with the 
conviction that our vast Indian empire 
demands early attention and fostering care, 
and that, on the foresight and humanity 
of the measures which shall be pursued 
in regard to it, depend not only the se- 
curity and stabiUty of British power in 
the East, but also the prosperity and 
happiness of millions. 

August, 1838. 
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It would be a waste of time wore I to detain 
the reader with even a brief sketch of the 
conquest of India by its present rulers. We 
are now in possession of that extensive empire, 
but by what means, or with how much justice, 
it is the province of the professed historian to 
relate. In what manner soever our dominion in 
the East has been acquired, it is a duty incum- 
bent on us so to govern the conquered nations 
as to ensure to them the greatest possible 
happiness. Should injustice have been done in 
any case, this duty becomes the more imperative, 
for the sake of our own honour, and more 
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especially for the indemnification, as far as it 
may be practicable, of those upon whom the 
injustice may have fallen. 

I assume as a position which cannot be con- 
troverted, that the British Government is deter- 
mined to maintain the supremacy of India as 
long as it can maintain it. It has expended 
its blood and its treasure in the conquest ; and 
its right of domination is thus established, 
according to the usual notions of mankind. 
Bearing this in view, the questions to which 
I wish to draw the attention of the public are, — 
First, the extent to which the people of India 
may be permitted by their rulers to become 
intelligent, and to be raised from a state of 
indigence and wretchedness to one of comfort 
and prosperity; — and Secondly, the means of 
effecting the proposed endi 

Reason and humanity dictate that the extent 
of the improvement that should be allowed 
ought to be the greatest possible. The difficulty 
of the problem lies in the just admixture of 
ingredients to maintain inviolate the fair interests 
of the two parties ; the interests of the con- 
quered, and the interests of the conquerors. 
So long as the profit derived by the British 
Government and nation from India is assured 
by the sword and by religious toleration, any 
system of Government that may be devised 



for the nations of that empire by their con- 
querors will, for a long period, perhaps, be 
accepted by them. They have no alternative. 
They possess no advocacy but in the civilization, 
wisdom, and humanity, of their masters. They 
are disarmed and have no physical power. They 
possess freedom of conscience, and are bereft 
of that strong and manifest rallying point of 
public sentiment to excite general rebellion, 
which is to be found in religious intolerance. 
It therefore rests entirely vrith his Majesty's 
Government to ascertain the just proportions of 
the power and interference to be retained for 
the maintenance of our supremacy ; and of the 
civil rights, rank, and privileges to be yielded 
to the nations of India, to enable them to 
advance in happi:»ess and civilization. If we do 
this, justice will be rendered to this people; 
if not, our Government will be considered, and 
operate as a curse ; for if they derive none of 
the consideration or the benefits of British 
subjects, they would have been happier under 
those whom we designate their own tyrants. 

The desire of the servants of his Majesty and 
the East India Company to govern well is 
indubitable. The anxiety of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Controid to better 
the condition of the people has shown itself 
on many occasions ; and the orders of these 
B 2 
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public bodies to the local Governments of India 
are lionouraljle to the British character. But, 
after all, their care and good intentions have 
produced inadequate or unexpected results ; and 
how to place the government of India on any 
thing approaching to an unexceptionable footing 
is still an unsolved and intricate problem. 

Some clever men have assured us that, the 
more widely extended our power should become, 
the more would our Government be in danger 
of subversion ; and these authors would of course 
insinuate, that a civil war would be the means 
resorted to for accompUshing this end. Autho- 
rities of talent and great local information have 
considered it incumbent on the conquerors of 
India, if they would tetain their sway, to reduce 
the people to the lowest state of intelligence 
and poverty, consistent with the reasoning 
faculties and bodily support of man. I shall 
examine the views and fears of these legislators, 
and endeavour to determme how far they con- 
sist with sound policy, and the honour and duty 
of the British nation. At the time this theory 
was propounded and adopted, we were making 
long strides towards universal dominion. Another 
class of politicians, at an earlier period of our 
intercourse with India, upheld a very different 
course of reasoning, and endeavoured to create 
a gentry of landlords. Whatever was the 



sclieme of the day, the end in view invariably 
was the stability of our power, and the happiness 
of the conquered people. One migbt recom- 
mend a loyal aristocracy ; another, the abolition 
or suppression of all temporal rank and baronial 
power, to enable the government, by entering 
the huts of the peasantry, to proclaim and 
practice justice, and thus to invite the attach- 
ment of the mass of the inhabitants ; but, as 
both were carried away by particular views, 
adapted to support their own opinions and to 
oppose all others, the public functionaries at the 
head of Indian affairs necessarily selected that 
plan which seemed to present the best arguments 
for the stabihty of the British power, and which 
possessed, though not a real, at least a highly 
plausible claim to adoption, from its apparent 
humanity in respect to the people. 

The etFects of our governing India on those 
principles are now discernible ; and — whether 
it is that a goVemment of foreigners is inhe- 
rently depressive to such a people, or that the 
schemes have failed from a want of attention 
and care in reducing them to practice ; whether 
the data on which they were founded are falla- 
cious, or have only produced the results anti- 
cipated — it is but too true that our East India 
Government maybe justly compared to a noxious 
vapoiu, bljghtuig every thing it lights upon. 
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It is but too ct'rtain that the minds of tlie 
people are running to waste, and daily ap- 
proaching nearer to a state of vegetation. 
But I cannot better or more philosophically 
describe and account for the condition at which 
many have ahready arrived, and to which all 
others are hastening, than in the words of an 
eminent writer. " There can be no doubt," 
says Mr. Mill, " that, by increasing every year 
" the proportion of the population which you 
" employ in raising food, and diminishing every 
" year the proportion employed in every thing 
" else, you may go on increasing food as fast as 
" population increases, till the labour of a man 
" upon the land is just sufficient to add as much 
" to the produce as will maintain himself and 
" raise a family. But, if things were made to go 
" on in such an order till they arrived at that 
"pass, men would have food, but they would 
" have nothing else. There would be nothing 
"for elegance, nothing for ease, nothing for 
"pleasure. There would be no class exempt 
" from the necessity of perpetual labour, by 
" whom knowledge might be cultivated, and 
" discoveries useful to mankind might be made. 
'* There woidd be no physicians, no legislators. 
" The human race would become a mere mul- 
" titude of animals of a very low description, 
" having only two functions, that of raising food 



*' and that of consuming it." * Many a reader 
may be startled to leani such truths. They are 
exposed to every Englishman in India, and will 
every day receive some new and strong corro- 
boration. 

Before I enter upon a consideration of the 
extent to wliich the people of India may be 
permitted by their masters to become prosperous 
and civilized, and of the means by which that 
object may be attained, I shall review the the- 
ories that have met with most attention; since 
they will act as the safest guides to us in devising 
new plans for our future progress. I shall com- 
mence with that scheme which is calculated to 
reduce the natives of India to mental ignorance, 
*'to animals having just two functions, that of 
raising food, and that of consuming it ;" and, as 
the doctrines it inculcates have been the most 
extensively adopted, and are still in fashion, I 
shall be excused for a little prohxity, and some 
repetitions that can with difficulty be avoided, 
wlien fiilly exposing the fallacy of a scheme, 
that is in itself loosely put together in many 
of its parts. The names of the lawgivers who 
broached and acted upon this plan ^re. Sir 
Thomas Munro, Lord William Bentinck, Mr. 
Thackeray, Mr. Ravenshaw, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
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Gaiiagan, and Mr. Chaplin ; all gentlemen of 
the Civil Service, or Government of Madras, at 
no distant period. 

One of the great and obvious objections to the 
plan followed by these gentlemen is, that it is 
erected "on expedients instead of principles." — 
Were I not, from the known character of Sir 
Thomas Munro, perfectly assured that his motives 
originated in the purest desire to benefit his 
Government, and improve the condition of its 
subjects ; were I not satisfied that this distin- 
guished pul)lic servant believed in the justice 
and humanity of his own theory; I should, as a 
mere reader of his rules, assert that he must 
have allowed a narrow policy to contract the 
scope of his fine understanding; in short that, 
wilfully neglecting principles, he had attended 
entirely to expediency. That Sir Thomas Munro 
firmly believed that India was only to be retained 
by the British Government through the mental 
incapacity of its inhabitants; that he believed 
"knowledge is power," and that such power if 
acquired by the natives of India, would be ex- 
ercised to eradicate the British sovereignty, and 
that therefore they ought not to be allowed to 
acquire it ; cannot, I imagine, be disputed by his 
warmest advocates. But, that he also imagined 
he was spreading, by the means pursued to 
attain these primary objects. Arcadian bliss and 



content among the poorest classes of the com- 
munity, is equally incontestible. 

As the design of these pages is to expose and 
to inculcate truth, I shall be pardoned for 
quoting at length the approved sentiments of 
well informed and learned men, in their own 
words, instead of re-casting them in language of 
my own, in token of my concurrence or dis- 
approval. Indeed, my object is chiefly to agitate 
an important question, and to set before the 
public strong lights from the works of more able 
politicians than myself. 

In the 5th paragraph of Sir Thomas Munro's 
despatch to Mr. Petrie, dated the 26th of August, 
1805, after mentioning that the great drawback 
on large estates is the subdivision of property 
according to Hindoo law, he adds ; " Great 
" estates, though they may be created, cannot 
"be of long dm-ation in any province in India:" 
and in the 7th paragraph he says, " There is not 
" the same necessity in this country as in Europe 
" for a body of great or rich landlords ; and even 
" if such a body could be raised up, it would 
" probably in the end be productive of more 
" harm than good ; because groat landholders 
" would in time become impatient of the do- 
" minion of a foreign nation, and their wealth 
" and the smallness of their numbers would 
" enable them to form combinations, which the 
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" class of cultivators have neither the moans nor 
" the wish of attempting." Although tlie letter 
which contains these observations was written to 
establish another in disparagement of Lord 
Comwallis's Zemindary plan, they exhibit the 
views of policy entertained by their author, 
and are a key to the system which he himself 
proposed. The inconsistency of the two opinions 
that "great estates could not, from subdivision, 
" be of long duration;" and, "that their pos- 
" sessors would in i'me, from the smallness of 
" their numbers, and their wealth, become for- 
midable to the Government," is very striking ; 
but what I wish to draw attention to is the 
proposition, that there exists not the necessity in 
this country, as in Europe, for a body of great 
landlords. The fallacy broached and palmed 
upon us, imder the term " necessity ," is obvious 
upon a moment's reflection. If the reader 
will clothe the argument in these words, its 
true colour and tendency will be seen : " In 
" Europe there exists a body of great landlords 
" who enjoy much happiness from possessing 
" the good things of this life ; who contribute 
" extensively to the happiness of myriads of 
" others by employing them in the production 
" of articles of comfort and luxury, and by 
" calling forth among them science and talent of 
*' every kind ; who assist the King in aggran- 



" diziiig their nation by the exertion of their 
" wisdom and influence in the country ; and 
" Europe and Europeans deserve the enjoyment 
" of this state of things ; in fact, it is necessary 
" for Europe, and Europeans, that this state of 
" things should exist ; but there is no necessity 
" that the natives of India should be similarly 
" circumstanced. There is no necessity for an en- 
" lightened European nation to civilize its tawny 
" subjects, or to allow them to acquire the things 
" most highly prized by that nation itself, and 
" by all other races of men." It will hardly be 
doubted that Sir Thomas Munro must have been 
under the influence of fear for the loss of India to 
Britam, when he proposed to legislate for it on 
such expedients. Had he forgotten that there was 
an imperative jiecessity that Government should 
perform its duty to all its subjects, whether white 
or black, whether near to London or ten thou- 
sand mfles distant from it ? How could he assert 
that, if there was a duty, a necessity could exist 
for swerving from its performance 1 I will main- 
tain that if it was a duty of Government to make 
great landholders, a necesmty did exist for their 
creation, I will maintain that that reasoning is 
fallacious which leads to the conclusion, that 
there is no necessity for one race of men being 
rendered as prosperous as another race of men ; 
or that a Government, the very instrument 



which should discover, introduce, and uphold, 
whatever is most conducive to the prosperity 
and happiness of those for whose sake it is called 
into existence, can maintain such an argument 
consistently with any known principles of go- 
verning, or with its own vitality. *' Great landed 
" property in possession," says Sir Thomas 
Munro, " occasions tui'bnience and insubordi- 
" nation in the holder." This necessary effect 
of simply holding land must be deemed a chi- 
mera of Sir Thomas's, who no doubt added, in 
his imagination, to the possession of land the 
possession of baronial power over vassals, and 
the knowledge of the true ground of the exist- 
ence of any govemment at all. " The ten- 
" dency of the Indian system of Castes and 
" laws of inheritance," says again Sir Thomas in 
the letter to which I have above adverted, " al- 
" ways has been, and must be to keep land 
"-divided into small portions among the Ryots, 
" and to make the same person labourer, farmer, 
" and landlord. Why then attempt to subvert an 
" ancient system, which places the great body of 
" the Ryots above want, renders them industrious, 
, " frugal, and comfortable, and preserves the sim- 
" plicity of their manhers, and their respect for 
" public authority ? " " There is no people on 
" earth among whom there is greater subordina- 
" tion than among the Hindoos, who never saw 
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" proprietary Zemindars until they were created 
'* by the Company's Government." The whole 
tenor, in short, of Sir Thomas's writings is to show 
that he believed it to be the best policy — main- 
taining, as he did, the proposition that Govern- 
ment was the owner of the soil, and could do 
with it what it pleased — to keep the people down, 
if I may so express myself; and that he hailed 
those circumstances in their laws and condition 
which might enable us to do so without appear- 
ing to innovate. The true philanthropist would 
have said : " Why not attempt to supersede a 
" system by which the great body of the people 
" liave been consigned to indigence for many 
" ages, especially as Government is the owner of 
" the land, and may dispose of it to whom, and 
" on what terras it pleases 1 " 

That Sir Thomas Munro might have over- 
come the obstacle of Hindoo law and Caste 
custom, in respect to the subdivision of landed 
property is not even problematical. The cir- 
cumstances of the people and of the land leave 
this fact unquestionable. They were merely 
tenants at will, shifting from field to field, (I 
adopt Sir Thomas's assertions, and am not 
writing from my own knowledge,) and the land 
belonged to Government. He had an opportu- 
nity, which I fear will hardly be found in any 
other part of India, of easily bettering the con- 
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dition of a people, every one of whose own 
great rulers we had displaced, and to whom we 
had entirely and permanently blocked up every 
avenue to advancement. We had annihilated 
Polygars, Zemindars, and others, the gentry of 
the community. Our armies and civil offices 
present not a post worthy of the ambition of 
any but men in utter want; yet it is by the 
bravery and intelligence of those natives who fill 
these low stations, in both departments, that 
we govern the country : and may not that 
bravery and that intelhgence, if any should fi- 
nally remain, one day penetrate the veil of se- 
curity in which we have, at present, virapped 
ourselves, and produce a revolution that will be 
bloody and tremendous, in proportion to the 
ignorance of the mass of those who will be led 
to execute it ? 

I shall now proceed to take into considera- 
tion the dogmas of Sir Thomas Munro's sup- 
porters. They, hke others in similar cases, go 
further than theh master, and wear his theory 
thread-hare; so that if, from his prudence in 
not dwelhng too much on doubtful points, it 
may be possible to misunderstand the scope of 
his maxims, by their forwardness and zeal we 
distinctly ascertain them. Among his scholars, 
the sentiments of Mr. Thackeray, advocated 
by Lord William Bentinck, first demand notice. 
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His Lordship on the 29th of April, 1806, says in 
a minute which he was submitting to his go- 
vernment, " I have the honoiu- to lay before 
" the Board, a paper drawn out by Mr. W. 
" Thackeray under my own impection." 

In reference to the Zemindary system, the 
very first proposition of Mr. Thackeray's is, 
" The power of the Government will be cur- 
" tailed," and his reasoning proceeds thus, " In 
" all countries it may be good to limit the power 
" of the prince, but here the Government must 
" keep as much power as is consistent with 
" private rights in its own hands." It will 
scarcely be doubted that no government ever 
retains less power in its own hands than is 
consistent with private rights, how much more 
soever it may seize and maintain ; nor will any 
one dispute that what is good in "all" coun- 
tries, ought certainly to be good " here ;" for I 
can affirm that the inhabitants of India are 
men, and that they have an appetite for, and 
enjoy, the good things of this hfe, with as 
much relish as other men, when they are for- 
tunate enoxigh to procure them. The conclu- 
sion drawn by Mr. Thackeray from these pithy 
premises wiU not, I hope, induce any reader to 
infer that Mr. Thackeray was writing nonsense. 
It is this : " It vrill therefore be right to limit the« 
" demand from the land, but stiU to keep up as 
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" mucli communication with the people as pos- 
" sible." — " The waste (the waste land) is the 
" grand means of improving the people ; turning 
" the Peon into the husbandman " — in Mr. Mill's 
words, " increasing every year the proportion of 
" the population which you employ in raising 
" food, and diminishing every year the popu- 
" lation employed in every thing else, until 
" things arrive at that pass, that men would 
" have food, but they would have nothing else." 
" Would it not be better," say Lord William 
Bentinck and Mr. Thackeray, " that all these 
" people should look up to the Sircar, and inas- 
" much as regards the support of our authority, 
" that the influence, infoiraation, and assistance, 
" which these people can afford, should be at 
" the service of Government '! " " The Jirst 
" thing," say they again, " is to govern the 
" country ; then to govern it well." These are 
the maxims of the legislators whose systems 
have been approved for India. Adjusted to their 
own systems to support them, or opposed to 
those of others to discredit them, their weakness 
escapes the detection of the superficial exa- 
miner; but can the king or his ministers for 
a moment tolerate the assertion, in respect to 
any class of his Majesty's subjects, that the 
good government of them is a secondary consi- 
deration? Will it be asserted that the rights 



by conquest of a government abolish the riglits 
of a people to be well governed, except as a 
secondary consideration ? and that they ought 
to subject them to any kind of tyranny, pro- 
vided that tyranny be ours ? It is the certainty 
that we wish to evade, and actually to trample 
on, the rights of our subjects, that incites us to 
degrade them in the scale of human beings : 
and is the happiness that might be diffused 
among miUions, is the gratitude of an enlight- 
ened people, to be abandoned, because a few 
alarmists terrify us from the perfonnance of our 
duty 1 I rely, and the poor Hindoo rehes on 
the justice of his Majesty's Government to 
prevent so overwhelming and extensive a cala- 
mity. The same power and intelligence by 
which India was subdued vrill maintain supre- 
macy over it for generations; and when its 
sceptre shall be wrested, as it no doubt one day 
will be, from the hands of the British sove- 
reigns, let them enjoy the gratification of reflect- 
ing on the wisdom and justice of tlieir ancestors, 
in having laid the foundation of such institutions 
as prepared for its transfer to the hands of an 
enhghtened native prince, or for the establish- 
ment of the free constitution of a civilized na- 
tion, which vrill carry on and complete the 
structure thus commenced. 

Mr. Thackeray goes on to deprecate tRe 



Zemindary plan, and to uphold the Ryotwarie, 
or Sir Thomas Monro's plan, in these terms : — 
'* It is said, that the Zemindar is the proprietor, 
" the Ryot the occupant; but how undefined are 
" their repective rights ! Nobody has clearly 
" defined them yet." Tliis passage was written 
in proof of Mr. Thackeray's general objection, 
that " the division of the proprietary right of 
" the Zemindars and occupant right of the 
" Ryots is bad." — Will the reader believe, how- 
ever, that what is shown to bo good for the 
Government, could possess an inherent property 
of evil for an individual standing in its place in 
a limited sphere ? Yet, in the elucidation of his 
ninth argument Mr. Thackeray observes, " It 
" may be said that the revenue will not be 
" secure under a Ryotwaur settlement ; how- 
" ever, if the Ryots be put on such a foot- 
" ing that their lands are saleable, and that 
" they ought to pay whether Oiey cultivate or no, 
" the revenue mill be secure, and their lands will 
" be the security: — no other variations will arise, 
" but from waste being brought into cultivation. 
" It is a practice to give up their old lands and 
" take waste ; because the cultivation of waste 
" under a cowle, is often more favorable to the 
" Ryot than the cultivation of their own land on 
" the full rent : but, as the Ryot will be obliged 
" to pay his rent, whether he cultivates or no, he 
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*' never will take waste till he can aiford to 
" cultivate both the old land and the waste." 
" And why should not the Zemindar's revenue 
'* be secure, if the Ryots were put on such a 
" footing that their lands are saleable, and that 
" they ought to pay whether they cultivate or 
" no ? Why should it not be as secure to a 
"Zemindar as to Government?" Such is the 
reasoning of Mr. Thackeray — he first lays down 
his dictum, that a division of two distinct rights 
is bad ; and instead of showing us why, he 
tells us that the reason of their separation being 
bad is, that nobody — not even himself — under- 
stands them ! He afterwards proves, but without 
perceiving it, that the Zemindar could collect his 
revenue as easily at least as Government ! 

" It is very proper," says the legislating Mr. 
Thackeray, in his paper of the 4th of August, 
1807, " that in England a good share of the 
" produce of the earth should be appropriated 
" to the support of certain families in affluence, 
" to produce senators, sages, and heroes, for the 
" service and defence of the state; or in other 
" words, that great part of the rent should go to 
" an opulent nobihty and gentry, who are to 
" serve their country in Parliament, in the anny 
" and navy, in the depaitments of science, and in 
" the liberal professions. The leisure, indcpend- 
" ence, and high ideas, which the enjoyment of 
c2 
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" this rent affords, have enabled them to raise 
" Britain to the pinnacle of glory. Long may 
" they enjoy it ! bnt in India, that haughty 
" spirit, independence, and deep thought, which 
" the possession of great wealth sometimes gives, 
" ovght to be suppressed. They are directly 
" adverse to our power and interesl. The natwe 
" of things, the past experience of all Govem- 
" ments, render it umiccessary to enlarge on this 
" subject. We do not want generals, statesmen, 
" legislators ; we want industrious Imsbavdmen." 
Mr. Thackeray has forgotten to state what the 
natives want, and do not want. " The nature 
" of things" does not render it necessary or 
expedient that any consideration should be given 
to their wants. After thus showing, however, 
what we want and, I may be allowed to say, 
what the natives of India do not want ; tliat we 
want all the good things of this hfe, while the 
natives of India do not want them, and only 
want to be industrious husbandmen ; the reader 
may, perhaps, smile at the following glowing 
description of the quantity of real comfort and 
happiness wliich we leave them, after taking so 
abundant a portion of the goodly loaves and 
fishes to ourselves. " It is our duty to consider 
" the happiness of the mild, industrious race 
" which Providence has placed under the British 
" Government, before revenue, or any other 




" objects. The domestic happiness, indt 
" and pleasure, of a country life, which the dis- 
" tribution of landed property alone can confer 
" on the multitude, make this far superior to any 
" system. It may be considered an Utopia by 
" some ; however, / think that Government can, 
" and ought, to extend this happy system to 
" these provinces." 

Mr. Thackeray is far from thinking, however, 
that the Hindoos have no talent for acquiring 
property, or for enjoying themselves with it after 
its acquisition. He states that " the people of 
" the towns, in which property is secured by 
" Courts of Justice, take as much pains, run as 
" great risks, and succeed as well, as any people 
" in the world in acquiring property," and that, 
" those sages, whose works are read in our 
" schools, whose books in a great measiu-e form 
" the minds of our statesmen, learned their wis- 
" dom from India and Egypt." " The natives," 
continues this sage, " have clear heads, powers 
" of application, and perseverance, in a greater 
" degree than Eiuopeans relaxed in India;" and 
this is, no doubt, a convenient reason enough 
for reducing to, and keeping the people in, 
poverty and ignorance, that we may not be 
liable to have our heavy repose interrupted by 
an actively conducted rebellion. The legislating 
philanthropist then reviews the machine of 
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Government. " Our Government is so just, so 
" strong, so wise, in comparison to Native 
" Governments, that almost under any system, 
" the country will, in a certain degree, prosper :" 
— *' A people so industrious will thrive in spite 
" even of a bad system, just as a stout child 
" grows and becomes a sturdy youth in the 
" midst of rags and poverty. Under the 
" harshest tyranny, the Ryots seem never to 
" have rcHnquished the labours of husbandry ; 
" they consider themselves barn to plough, and 
" they labour in their vocation until their 
" strength fails. The people in ihe Ceded Dis- 
" tricts continued to cultivate, though exposed 
" not only to the arbitrary exactions of their 
" own Government, but also of banditti. Men 
" might be seen holding the plough with black 
" stumps of fingers burnt off by the officers of 
" their own Government." In short, the Hin- 
doos, Mr. Thackeray would make us believe, 
have an inextinguishable propensity to be 
ploughmen, and are so much under the influence 
of heated imaginations about the Utopian plea- 
sures of a country life and domestic happiness, 
that their deeply implanted taste for these rural 
enjoyments is not to be reached and eradicated 
even by actual cautery ! With all deference to 
Mr. Thackeray, I should say that the Hindoos 
were born to live, and that, finding their only 



chance of effecting this object was io plough tlie 
land, they submitted to the lesser evil of tor- 
ture rather than of death by starvation. 

ThatLordWilliamBentinck concurred in most 
of tlie views of Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Thack- 
eray, and others, their supporters, in as far as the 
discussion had come before him, is undoubted ; 
yet that distinguished statesman disclaims a 
perfect conviction of their truth and propriety ; 
and it is but justice to him to record in his own 
words what he says on this point : — " I wish," 
says his lordsliip, " to have the opportunity of 
" ascertaining upon tlie spot the truth of my 
" own ideas and the reality of the objections 
" suggested by others. It is with this view, and 
" for the purpose of provoking discussion, that 
*' the paper now presented (Mr. Thackeray's 
" Memoir) has been drawn up." He adds, " I 
" have no object in view but truth and the puh- 
" lie good. My imagination and judgment may be 
" deceived ; but I fancy, and am fuUy persuzided, 
" that the hapiness of millions depends upon the 
" decision of this question."* 

From what I have just stated, the reader will 

■ perhaps be inclined to think that the Ryotwaur, 

or individual settlement, of Sir Tliomas Munro, 

was bottomed on a pohcy, and supported by 

• Appendix to the Slli Report, pages 019 and MO. 
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arguments, disgracetul to the British Govern- 
ment. Yet, the apparent simplicity, the Arcadian 
pretensions, of the plan, have blinded the judg- 
ment of able statesmen, who, satisfied with the 
grand advantage which it presented of reducing 
the chances of rebellions, too readily coincided 
in a scheme which boasted of ensuring happiness 
to millions of human beings. They little dreamed 
that the bliss which they were conferring was 
that of mere animal existence ; that they were 
consigning nations of individuals to the occupa- 
tion of consuming in rags poor food, raised with 
hard labour and frequent uncertainty. And this 
is the present condition of almost the whole of 
the British subjects under the Madras Presidency, 
and is rapidly becoming that of the recent con- 
quests from the Mahrattas under Bombay. 

But the Ryotwaur system, although our col- 
lectors never bum the husbandman's fingers, is 
not so very mild and Utopian in its operation as 
its authors perhaps wished it to be, or at least 
would lead us to beheve. Mr. Thackeray, in 
discussing the security of the Government 
revenue under its adoption, remarks : — " If any 
" doubt should still remain, respecting the 
" security of the land-tax, a Zunjeer-Zamin, or 
" several and joint security, may be entered into 
" with the Ryots of villages, who may be made 
" responsible for each other, villages for villages. 
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" pergunnas for pergunnas. This system is 
" termed unjust, and may be thought too com- 
" plicated for permanency. Respecting the 
"justice of it, it is absolutely necessary to 
*' establish it, in order that the Ryots may have 
" the enjojTTient of the benefits proposed to be 
*' given to them. It is done for their sake, and 
" they ought not to complain, nor would they 
" when they miderstood it. It is no hardship to 
" make a man give security and let him out of 
" prison." (Mr. Thackeray's position really and 
truly is to make a man give security for any 
other man, and then let him out of prison.) " In 
" respect to the policy of the Zunjeer-Zamin, it 
" makes the bulk of the people interested in the 
" skill, exertion, and economy, of each mdividual. 
" They will assist him to prevent his failing, and 
" to avoid being called on to fulfil their security. 
" If he does fail, they take care that there are no 
" tricks, that his property be discovered and sold 
" to the best advantage, and they will generally 
" prevent the necessity of an assessment to make 
" up his deficiency. If, however, he has no pro- 
" perty, and their ingenuity can discover nothing, 
" and hit on no means of settling the demand 
" without, an assessment is laid on fairly, so 
" that there are no tricks and no unequal im- 
" position." 

It is for the sake and benefit of the people 
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that Government takes good care not to lose il 
amount of revenue by any kind of law ! The 
Ryots were to invent an ingenious method of 
producing money from a person without pro- 
perty! All this was absolutely necessary, not 
for the Government interests ; — no, but " in 
" order that the Ryots may have the enjoyment 
" of the benefits proposed to be given to them." 
No wonder, indeed, that they were dull enough 
not to miderstand such a theory and practice ; 
a theory that presented a gross blunder, wilfully 
adopted, or committed through ignorance of 
local usage ; a practice which fully proved our 
charity to begin at home. From one end of 
India to the other, the Government, before our 
conquest, never settled with the Ryots in- 
dividually, not even in years when it surveyed 
the lands of individuals or villages. If exceptions 
to this practice are adducible, they are so few 
that they amount to no tangible qualification of 
the general usage described. 

Sir Thomas Munro liimself says — " But as 
" few Amildaurs, who have not before been in 
" the Company's service have ever seen a Kul- 
" waur (that is, the Ryotwaur or individual) 
" settlement, people are sent from the Kutcherry 
** to carry it into execution." Although there- 
fore it is literally true that the annual Ryotwaur 
settlement must be made by " somebody," it 
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does not follow that it could be made by any 
body, without an innovation perhaps in the 
usages of the people ; and very likely without an 
infringement of the rights of some one or all of 
the Ryots. It does not follow for instance that, 
because the Patail and villagers settled the 
division of the assessment among themselves 
from time immemorial, other Government agents 
coidd, without innovating, abrogate that usage 
and make the distribution themselves. Sir 
Thomas Munro misled Govermnent and deceived 
himself, when he stated and imagined that Amil- 
daurs, or collectors, in former times ever took, 
as he and his officers did, the duty of distribut- 
ing the assessment by individuals, into their own 
hands. Their having done so was an innovation, 
and its awkwardness in respect to the security 
of the revenue was fuUy developed, in the ab- 
solute necessity which the innovators were under 
of adopting the principle of making each man 
responsible for the failure of others; though 
in the same breath, they assured the people that 
they were responsible only as individuals for the 
extent of their own cultivation. The old cus- 
tom of the country was this — The Patail let 
those lands of the village not occupied by Miras- 
sadaurs, or by hereditary tenants, as he best 
could, to assist in relieving himself and those 
permanent occupants in discharging the fixed 



rent or assessment payable by him and those, as 
a body corporate, for all the lands of the village. 
This fixed rent was ascertahied by a measure- 
ment or appraisement of the lands, and in most 
provinces was denominated Tunkha, or where a 
later appraisement had been made, Kamil, or 
Kiimaul. In other provinces the crops were 
annually inspected by the oflicers of Govern- 
ment, and the amount payable by the body 
corporate of the village for the year was deter- 
mined upon fixed principles of computation ; yet, 
in such cases, the aggregate for the year bore 
reference to the general excellence of the crops. 
The sum total for the year being known, the 
village corporation assembled in the village 
hall, or under a tree ; and a distribution of the 
burden was made according to their respective 
obligations as land-owners, or hereditary occu- 
pants ; and, with reference, in particular in- 
stances, to the cultivation of the year, and the 
amount receivable, by special agreement, from 
tenants at will, for the occupation of portions of 
waste land. The invention and imposition by 
tyrannic governments of extra cesses, only 
prove the existence of a fixed village-rent pre- 
viously to their exaction ; and the exception 
l)roves the nde. 

That Mr. Thackeray knew that the lands of 
villages were possessed as a joint stock, by the 




Ryots inhabiting each, is learnt from his Report 
on the Zemnes and assessment of Canara and 
Malabar, dated 4th of August, 1807, where he 
says — " The great difference between the lands 
" in these two provinces, and those i?i all other 
" provinces is, that here it is vested in in- 
" dividuals ; — there in communities. The vil- 
" lages above the Ghauts are like corporations, 
*' communities, municipalities, republics, wM are 
"proprietors of the whole lands of the villages; 
" at least they and the Sircar share the qualities 
" of property between them. They have cleared 
" and cultivated the village lands, time out of 
" mind, and there is none but the Sircar who can 
" claim any share in the property from them." 

We are told, nevertheless, by the advocates of 
this system, that no man's property was disturbed 
by it. It was too Utopian. Some of them 
allow that hereditary occupants of the land 
existed ; village or joint proprietorship is admit- 
ted by others : while some deny the existence of 
hereditary occupancy, or joint property-, in all 
provinces excepting Arcot, Canara and Malabar. 
Sir Thomas Munro's own allegations are, " All 
" land is supposed to revert to Government at 
" the end of every year, to be distributed as it 
" may think proper ; and land is accordingly 
" sometimes taken from one Ryot and given to 
" another who is willing to pay a higher rent. 
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" In the Ceded Districts and throughout the 
*' Deccan, the Ryot has little or no property in the 
" land, he has no possessory right, he does not 
" even claim it." Yet, in the very same letter 
(dated 15th August, 1807) where Sir Thomas 
advances these observations, lie proposes a joint 
responsibUiti/, and the imposition of 10 per cent. 
upon the rent of every Ryot ; not 10 per cent, of 
the defalcation, as some have imagined, to reim- 
burse Government for the failure of other Ryots. 
It may not however be out of place to show the 
inconsistency of Sir Thomas Munro's opinion 
on this subject : — " The tendency of the Indian 
" system of Castes always has been and must 
" be to keep the land divided among the Ryots, 
*' and to make the same person labourer, farmer, 
" and landlord. Why then attempt to subvert 
" an ancient system ?" &c. Here Sir Thomas 
alleges that the land belonged to individuals ; 
before, that it was exclusively the property of 
the Sircar : and the question is suggested — If the 
ancient system we are called upon not to subvert, 
contemplated the Ryot as landlord, how did it 
come to pass that " the land reverted to Govern-' 
" ment at the end of every year ?" And we are 
left to conjecture which state of the people was 
considered by Sir Thomas Munro, as the ancient 
one. Whether Sir Thomas Munro, when lie 
broached his Ryotwarry eysteni, was aware of 



the joint villaj^e responsibility, I have not dis- 
covered from his writings ; but he could not 
have advanced very far in the practice of his 
plan without seeing it staring him in tlie face. 
The result was a clumsy patching together of 
the two distinct obligations of a joint and several 
responsibihty, under the title of an individual 
settlement. It is not surprising that the Ryots 
could not understand how they were at once to 
be individually and jointly responsible, when the 
source of indemnification, the waste land, was 
vrithdravni from their controul. The fact is, the 
revenues of Government were fomid to he in 
jeopardy through the Ryotwarry innovation, and 
resort was had to the ancient custom of the 
country, after the vital principle of its existence, 
the waste land, had been exhausted. If the 
advocates of the system shall say that I have 
attributed this invention to an erroneous origin, 
they must then be content to admit that Sir 
Thomas Munro was guilty of a greater blunder, 
than I think can be laid to his charge — the 
estahUshment of an unknown a?id unprecedented 
mage, — an innovation of the most unpalatable 
kind, as he did not, at the same time, transfer 
the waste lands to the Ryots, as bodies corpo- 
rate, to enable them to indemnify themselves 
by foresight and additional industiy for the 
additional impost ; but left them to discover by 
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ingenuity latent resources, or to hit upon some 
curious expedient to relieve themselves from 
an unjust burden. Even supposing the Ryots 
liad more intelligence than they possess, and 
could understand that, if they did not pay to 
Government an amount sufficient for its expen- 
ses in defending them from foreign invasion and 
domestic plunder, they would be liable to those 
evils; still, they might with justice have re- 
quired, that the mercantile classes of the com- 
munity, and the native and English gentlemen, 
who had more property at stake than they, 
should be taxed in the deficient quota, rather 
than that they should themselves be deprived 
of their last farthing, on account of the care- 
lessness or thriftlessness of other men, vrith 
whose agricultural affairs they had, on the other 
principles of the Ryotwarry settlement, no more 
necessary connexion than the richest individual 
of the community had. But then comes the 
question — Was such or such a sum proved to 
be necessary for the protection of the people 
from foreign aggression and internal robbers ? 
This is a point so intimately blended with what 
is necessary for our own domestic stability as a 
Government, that it would be difficult to deter- 
mine with any degree of precision how much 
money is required for tlie wants of the State, in 
affording adequate protection, and administering 




their laws to the people ; and how much for the 
maintenance of our own political supremacy. 
The public here does not, as in England, assess 
itself on a just cause being shown for the expen- 
diture. Had those who pay the taxes here the 
privilege of scrutinizing our accounts, what a 
reduction should we see in the expenditure for 
the equipment of the military, and for all the 
grades of mihtary officers ; in short, in all those 
circumstances of our power which aid in sup- 
porting our supremacy ? What a reduction in 
the salaries of judges and collectors ! As it is, 
we are the only judges of the taxation as well as 
of the expenditm-e. We have even looked for- 
ward to a surplus revenue being remitted to 
Britain. Yet Bengal says to Bombay — " You 
" must pay your own expenses." This reason- 
ing, the Hindoo would tell us, is wrong, in both 
instances. No surplus revenue, he would argue, 
should ever be sent to Britain : and as Bombay 
is an integral portion of the British Empire, and 
Bengal subsists by the aid of Bombay, and vice 
versa, the factitious charges of our political su- 
premacy ought to be equally borne by the 
peasants of both countries. The Hindoos 
would further say of Sir Thomas Munro's asser- 
tion — " Land-rent is to the Indian what the 
" Excise and Cmtoms are to the English 
revenue;" the sooner land-rent is the least 
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source of revenue by direct taxation, the sooner 
will India be rich, like England, by indirect taxa^ 
tion. But Mr. Thackeray declares that what 
we do is " for the sake of the natives," in order 
that they may enjoy " the benefits" he had 
devised for them ; and that " they ought not 
*' to complain, nor would they when tliey under- 
" stood it." I confess I think the better " they 
" understood it " the more loud would be their 
complaints; and perhaps Mr. Thackeray had 
some smothered belief of this kind himself, 
since his scheme obviously is, to reduce them 
to, and keep them in, utter ignorance, so as to 
deprive them of the power of judging for 
themselves. 

But to review the Ryotwaur system effectually, 
it will be proper to consider it on all the grounds 
assumed both by its advocates and its opponents, 
when discussing its merits as a fiscal arrange- 
ment ; and this will lead me to remark on its 
effects, or probable results, and on the various ac- 
tual or assumed conditions of the people, where 
it has been or may yet be introduced. I may 
class these conditions of the agriculturists under 
three heads : — The first, in which the Ryot was 
a landowner, or possessed an hereditary title of 
occupying land : — the second, in which the 
Ryot was a tenant at will, working on the land 
of Government: — the third, in which, being 
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either landlord or tenant at will, he was re- 
sponsible to Government for the failures of other 
Ryots, with whom he was associated in a joint 
responsibility for the full discharge of the 
Government dues of the village, or body cor- 
porate. 

The disputants respecting Ryotwaur settle- 
ments have cither wilftiUy, or unwittingly, 
misimderstood and mixed up two plans, run- 
ning, it is true, into each other in mmiy 
particulai's, but different, in as far as the one 
contemplated a precise ascertainment of the rent 
of fields ; whereas the other did not effect this 
object, and left the assessment higher than the 
country could bear. The latter plan was the 
first acted upon- It was that adopted by 
Colonel Read, and the defence of it was 
abandoned both by himself and Colonel Munro, 
as a permanent system of management. The 
former gentleman, in his letter to his assistants, 
dated the 12th April, 1798, says, '* Patails and 
other farmers can determine the actual v^ue 
of the land with tolerable exactness, but 
they never will do that for us, or report the 
occupancy of it; all that is now left to be 
done with fidelity. Our next dependence is 
on our Mootesiddies ; but, self-interested, they 
will either favour the Ryots or cheat the Sircar; 
or, pretending zeal for the service, imjMJse 
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" on both." Colonel Munro saw the same de- 
fects and many more. There was no certam 
ground for acquiring a knowledge of the truth. 
" The Aumildaur," says Sir Thomas, in his letter 
to his assistants, dated the 25th of August, 1802, 
" sensible of the danger of an extra assessment, 
" seldom ventures upon it, but usually prefers 
" the safer mode of fabricating stories of loss 
" of crops, and other accidents, and of the 
" inabihty of the inhabitants to discharge the 
" balances." And so completely was the col- 
lector destitute of the means of applying a 
suitable check to these corrupt practices of 
his own agents, that Sir Thomas was driven 
to defend this weak point of system by a rule- 
of-three contrivance in judgment, that may 
amuse the reader. " When such excuses are 
*' received, it ought invariably to he concluded, 
" unless the facts are very fully established, 
" that there is something wrong in his conduct, 
" and his removal from office ought to follow 
"without delay;" and this was the only sub- 
stantial check to prevent the Ryot from being 
plundered by Government agents, the collector 
from being hoodwinked, and the resources of 
the state from being alienated. Sir Thomas 
further tells us, " The Patails and Cumums, 
" when they know that the Aumildaur diverts 
" a part of the public revenue to his own 




" emolument, always follow his example, and 
" thereby augment the outstanding balance. 
" They frequently go ftirther," &c. It will 
hardly be disputed, from such a description, that 
the collector was at the mercy of his own 
native establishment ; and that, instead of being 
a check over them, he, by confirming with his 
own seal and signature all their acts during 
the settlement, shut out every chance of the 
Ryots' condition being made known to him. 
" Whenever," says Sir Thomas Munro, in his 
letter dated the 30th of September, 1802, "the 
" individual settlement of a District is com- 
" pleted, pottahs for every Ryot paying rent to 
" Government, should be made out by the 
" Cimiums and transmitted to the Kutcherry, 
" to be signed by you, after having been com- 
" pared,"— and with what were they to be 
compared ? With the settlement effected by 
" those who could best conduct it," by the 
coUectoi^s native establishment ! and by whom 
were they compared ? by the same estabUsh- 
ment; for the collector neither could, nor 
ever did, himself compare them. The chain 
was thus completed by which the collector 
confirmed whatever might be dishonest in his 
establishment, and the Ryot was debarred com- 
plaint; for the authority to whom he could 
complain was that which had confirmed the 
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oppression. And even if, not attending to the 
dissuasions of interested Auraildaurs and Patails, 
the Ryot did muster up courage to lodge a 
complaint, the collector (unless it was the just 
Sir Thomas Munro himself) would, in genera!, 
rather feel irritation against the petitioner, than 
an inclination to repeal his own act. But, as 
Colonel Munro abandoned the support of this 
system, excepting under new restrictions and 
checks, he is only of course accountable for the 
effects of it under the novel circumstances. 
The new Ryotwarry plan was as much an 
asseasment by fields as by Ryots : the objects 
it was projected to attain by its introduction 
were — to equalize the assessment of land, by 
surveying and rating it according to its quality 
and other data : to make the assessment low 
enough to induce the Ryots to occupy certain 
portions of land permanently and hereditarily : 
and to enable Government to conclude, as in 
the old plan, its annual settlement with each 
individual renter or proprietor of lands, of one 
or of more fields. 

I now beg leave to direct attention to the 
applicability of the last mentioned plan to the 
different conditions of the people to which 1 
have adverted ; and also to its effects on these 
conditions. 

If we suppose the Ryots, to whose villages 



the new Ryotwarry plan was to be applied, 
possessed an hereditary title to the lands which 
they occupied, T see only one objection to its 
introduction ; for with that exception, it would 
confirm the existing state of things. But the 
exception is of the first importance. It will 
at once be perceived that, to equalize the 
assessment of lands according to their actual 
condition and fertility, would have been an 
unjust infringement of the rights of the land- 
owners. He, whose ancestors, or who himself 
had spent capital and industry in the improve* 
ment of his estate ; who had, by his care and 
exertions, rendered that estate doubly or trebly 
valuable and productive; would have had liis pay- 
ment to Government doubly or trebly increased, 
and the value of his estate, if he wished to 
sell it, much diminished : and he, whose estate 
remained unimproved, would have had to pay 
the same as he paid before. Industry would 
have been punished, and improvidence encou- 
raged. The true landmark of the just and 
fixed assessment of land, its natural capacity. 
Would have been lost sight of, and probably 
obliterated, and a fluctuating principle of as- 
sessment acknowledged and introduced, bearing 
reference to the actual condition of the land, 
and, consequently, in most cases, to the actual 
circiunstances of the individual. It is true, that 
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there was a maximum point in the scheme, but 
by what justice could it be applied to this 
tenure ? Its adoption would be an encroach- 
ment on the value of property, and an in- 
fringement of the just expectations and rights 
of the individuals ; for, if it was not, what 
other end could the re-assessment produce, 
under its equalizing principles ? The great mass 
of the lands is imimproved : Government de- 
rives its greatest revenue from the great mass 
of the lands : it could not possibly contemplate, 
therefore, the reduction of the rent of the great 
mass of the lands to so low a condition as to 
leave the rent of improved lands, or rather of 
the most highly improved lands, just what it w^. 
But if it did not equalize downwards, it must 
have done so upwards, and thus produced the 
effects that I have stated. It is precisely the 
great fault of Asiatic taxation, that it never pro- 
vides for reaching the pocket of the subject by 
indirect imposts, when the prosperity of the 
people would warrant its doing so ; and that the 
agricultural class, unable to conceal their im- 
provements, have been a never ceasing object of 
attack and additional taxation to the short- 
sighted legislator or the tyrant of the time. 
We do not therefore find much land highly 
improved in India ; but still there is plenty, 
moderately increased in value : and it is on 



tlie owners of such land that the equalizing 
principle would act with injustice. It is pretty 
evident, I think, that Sir Thomas Munxo was 
not aware that the condition of the people was 
such as I have described it in these provinces, 
to which he recommended the application of his 
plan. In fact, in Malabar and Canara, the only 
two provinces where landlord proprietors were 
found by him, he neither made, nor, in as 
far as I am informed, recommended a new 
assessment ; hut, on the contrary, he took 
these countries as the land-mark of his own 
plan for setting down, in a diflFerent condition 
of the people, migratory Ryots as landed pro- 
prietors. We may therefore allow Sir Thomas 
the credit of seeing the injustice of equalizing 
the assessments of landlords, according to the 
actual condition of their estates. In fact, I 
find hut one instance of the advocates of the 
Ryotwarry plan, having any where declared it 
to be applicable (I speak of the new plan 
and assessments) to existing landed proprietors 
and their estates. This instance * has occurred 
in that part of the Deccan, conquered from the 
Peshwa, during the last Mahratta war, where 
the Ryots have in general an absolute pro- 
perty in the soil, and where the tax on their 
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estates, or their share of the village ^ssesfi- 
ment, as members of a body corporate, appears 
to be even better ascertained, and much more 
moderate than in Canara and Malabar. The 
Bombay Government contemplates neither an 
increase nor a decrease of its resources from 
this measure, except in the discovery of unduly 
alienated or concealed lands. But, as the rules 
for the survey and re-assessment of that country 
are chiefly founded on Sir Thoraay Munro's 
equalizing data and maximums of rent, and are 
edited by Mr. Chaplui, one of the great advo- 
cates of the Ryotwaur system, it might be in- 
ferred that Mr. ChapHn had either mistaken the 
latitude of the application of Sir Thomas's plan, 
or, that he has carried it no further than it9 
author calculated it might go. In either case, 
however, it was necessary to view its apphcation 
to this condition of the people. My own 
opinion is, that Sir Thomas would either not 
have applied it at all, or have done so with 
as much reservation as his follower has done 
under the wise guidance of Mr. Elphinstone's 
government. A survey alone, to discover con- 
cealed lands, and to ascertain other particulars, 
whether respecting land tenures or the extent 
of land, would be quite imobjectionable : but, I 
imagine, that the re-assessment of landed estates 
upon principles of equalization must be deemed 



unjust ; and that therefore the strict Ryotwaur 
plan is so far inapplicable to this condition of 
the agriculturists. 

The effects on the people of the application 
of the plan to a country of landlords, would 
he to reduce them, at once, from a better to 
a worse condition. They woidd be placed on 
a par with tenants at will, both as regards 
the value of land and competition for the sale 
of its produce. To a landlord of any substance 
the new assessment would have still worse con- 
sequences — he would lose many of his tenants; 
" for," as Sir Thomas Munro says, " as there is 
" every where plenty of good land lying un- 
" cultivated, which any person may occupy on 
" paying the Sircar rent, it is evident that no 
" Ryot will hold land of another, and pay an 
" addition of five or six per cent upon the 
" Sircar rent, when he may get land of the 
" same kind without paying any such increase." 
That this effect would be produced is not a 
subject of speculation; for, in countries occu- 
pied by landlords where the Ryotwarry system 
has been introduced, and the waste lands taken 
from the villagers as a body corporate, to be 
let out by Government without even a revised 
assessment, (that is, on the first or old Ryot- 
warry plan ) the passion of collectors to show 
an increase of cultivation in their returns. 
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•' to turn the Peon into the husbandman," has 
nearly ruined the landed proprietors. Land of 
the best quality, requiring little labour to bring 
it under the plough, was let to tenants at will, 
at low rates, progressively increasing in a series 
of years to the standard village rate. These 
cultivators of course easily undersold most of 
the landlords ; and the measure has rendered 
landed property of little or no value now, in 
comparison with its value in former times. I 
speak generally, and also in particular, with 
reference to our late acquisitions in the Deccan. 
In these provinces Mirassadaurs have been 
known to abandon the estates which their 
families had cultivated for centuries, to mi- 
grate to another country or village, in order to 
receive the favoiu-able Cowles (or progressive 
leases) in the market, drawn out according to 
the plans of the Madras Ryotwarry collectors, 
and of the Deccan commissioner, Mr. Chaplin. 
There can therefore be but one opinion of the 
deteriorating effect of the encroachment on the 
rights of the Mirassadaurs, which the Ryot- 
waur system, whether the old or the new one, 
is calculated to produce. It cannot fail to re- 
duce the thriving agriculturist to a level* with 
those who are in the worst circumstances ; for. 



in Sir Thomas's words, there is " plenty of good 
land lying uncultivated," even in Meerassy 
villages ; and which, under the operation of 
the Ryotwarry plan, whether with or without 
a survey, falls into the patronage of the Go- 
vernment, whether it previously belonged or 
not to the village community. 

The second condition of the people to which 
I have adverted, that the Ryot is not, and 
that the Government is, the owner of the land, 
is that which is most generally contemplated 
by the advocates of the Ryotwan*y plan, to be 
pecuharly suited for its application ; and per- 
haps most of them consider this state to be a 
sine qua non towards its appropriate accomplish- 
ment. To me there appears not to be an ob- 
jection to this apphcation of the system : — and 
therefore I consider the plan to have been 
framed originally with reference exclusively 
to this condition of the people. It was surely 
applicable to it without any breach of faith or 
justice, and was calculated to improve, on the 
whole, the circumstances of the Ryots, to a 
certain but a truly limited extent. 

In this case we are to consider that " the 
" land reverts to Government at the end of 
" every year ; " and " that the Ryot is always 
" ready to reUnqmsh his land, and to take some 
" other which he supposes to be more lightly 
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*' assessed." The object of the plan was to 
reverse these circumstances, in as far as the 
Ryot was concerned ; to make tlie land his, 
and to fix liim down to a particular spot. The 
means were, the siu-vey and assessment of the 
land by fields, or small patches; and to the 
Ryot a perfect freedom of selection and change. 
Now, to render this scheme effective, it will be 
evident that there must be the nicest practical 
discrimination of the productive powers of fields 
apphed to their assessment ; and that as much, 
if not more, must depend u|)on the precisely 
proportionate value of each field being deter- 
mined, as upon the low scale of the assess- 
ment of all the fields, to induce the Ryots 
not to change them. Persons so jjoor and so 
unsettled as these Ryots are described to be 
would not much appreciate the proprietary right 
intended to be conferred upon them. They 
would look to the present, and would immedi- 
ately abandon a field which they had cultivated, 
to obtain another " which they should suppose 
" was more lightly assessed." The same nice dis- 
crimination woiUd be requisite with respect to 
granting Cowles for waste lands. If these were 
too lightly assessed by progressive increases, or 
if the tei-m of years was too long, then the 
capital, (small as it may be) and the industry 
of the country, would be applied to them, and 
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the old lands would be deserted. For this 
system, therefore, in such a condition of the 
people, a sufficiently low rent to allow of the 
property becoming private, and the most pre- 
cise ascertainment of the relative value, not 
only of the fields or patches of every village, 
but of the fields over whole provinces, are 
the requisite data for success. Montesquieu 
remarks on the feasibihty of such an opera- 
tion, *' In forming a register of the different 
" classes of landed property, it is very difficult 
" to ascertain the several diflFerences ; and still 
" more so, to Jind people who have no interest in 
" mistaking them. This creates two kinds of 
" injustice, that which is in the officer of Go- 
" vemment, and that which is in the thing itself. 
" But if, on the whole, the tax be not excessive, 
" if it- still leaves plenty to the people, these 
" particular inequalities are of no moment. If 
" on the contrary, nothing is left to the people, 
'* but what is precisely necessary for their exist- 
" ence, the least disproportion will be of the 
" greatest importance."* I leave it to the 
advocates of the new assessments to prove that 
they have in one instance succeeded, in one 
village only, either to their own satisfaction or 
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that of landowners (of a previous fomiation) 
in fixing the assessment of fields in an un- 
exceptionable manner. 

But I shall suppose that a perfect assess- 
ment is attainable, and has been attained ; and 
that the Ryot who has taken one or more fields 
feels no inducement whatever to change to other 
fields. The effect would be that he would become 
a Mirassadaur of that or those fields. But it is 
evident that he could never extend his agricul- 
tural industry to other fields, until he had reared 
a progeny who would labour for him ; for, as 
Sir Thomas Munro says, " he would unite in 
" his own person the characters of farmer, la- 
" bourer, and landlord." He could not, there- 
fore, occupy more land than he could himself 
plough and sow. Even if he realized a con- 
siderable surplus he could have no under-tenant, 
" for," says Sir Thomas Munro, " as there is 
" every where plenty of good land lying uncul- 
" tivated, which any person may occupy on 
" paying the Sircar rent, it is evident that no 
" Ryot will hold land of another and pay an 
" addition of five or six per cent upon the 
" Sircar rent, when he may get land of the same 
" kind, without paying any such increase." I 
have said a coTis'tderable surplus, althougli Sir 
Thomas Munro contemplates only a small sur- 
plus, because it is obvious that the under-tenant 





would prefer acquiring for himself the whole of 
this same surplus, " from land of the same kind,'' 
whatever it might amount to, rather than be 
deprived of it; and that he could obtain the 
whole surplus Sir Thomas admits. With but 
few exceptions, therefore, individuals could never 
acquire more than the property of one or two 
fields ; for, if a man, by the industry of his sons 
could take more, still, if they did not during 
their father's life register some of the new fields 
in their own names, they certainly would do so 
after his death. The Hindoo law of succession 
produces this effect ; but this system does the 
same ; for, where the sons can always obtain 
new land as good as their father's, and upon 
equal terms of rent and inheritance, it will 
be a matter of indifference whether they con- 
tinue to occupy their father's fields by subdi- 
viding them among them, or whether they take 
new land equal to their ability to manage, in lieu 
of, or in addition to, their portions by inheritance. 
As we have supposed the scale of the Govern- 
ment rent to be moderate, we must also con- 
clude that, if the Ryot were thrifty, he might, at 
the end of a considerable period, amass as much 
money as would enable him to dig a well, or to 
construct a conduit to convey water to his land 
from some neighbouring stream. He would thus 
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are to be found talking of the plan admitting of 
such a degree of prosperity, as to allow of the 
land becoming saleable ; just as if, in the first 
place, it were possible to sell land where it is so 
plentiful, and so lowly and equally assessed that 
the landlord cannot by possibility, according to 
the author of the plan, and I may add according 
to my own experience, obtain an under-tenant ; 
and as if, in the second place, such a state of 
things as the occupation of even one half of the 
waste land throughout India generally should 
ever occur. 

But where has the assessment of fields ever 
been, and where can it ever be so accurately 
ascertained by Government surveys, as I have 
imagined t Where can it ever be determined 
more nearly than just to make the Ryot con- 
tinually discontented with the field he occupies, 
or contented with it for no longer than for the 
term (if indeed so long) of his lease or engage- 
ment ? " It is the practice to give up their own 
lands," says Mr. Thackeray, in a paper I have 
already quoted, " and take waste, because the 
" cultivation of waste under a Cowle is more 
" favourable to the Ryot, than the cultivation of 
" their old land on the full rent ; but as the 
" Ryot will be obliged to pay his rent whether 
'* he cultivates or no, he never will take waste 
" till he can afford to cidtivate both the old land 




" and the waste." What then becomes of the 
boasted freedom of the Ryot ? Without forcing 
him to settle down to a particular spot, the 
attractions of waste land, that is of land un- 
equally* assessed, would instantly unsettle both 
him and the whole Ryotwaur scheme. 

If we throw aside the equalizing principle of 
the Ryotwaur plan, and at once admit that, in 
any Government survey and assessment there 
must be great mistakes, the effect would be pre- 
cisely what the advocates of the Ryotwaur 
system wish to make us consider to be attendant 
on the perfect execution of their plan : that is, 
wherever the survey failed ; wherever it acted 
just in the very opposite way to what they 
intended ; wherever it produced inconsiderable 
inequahties of assessment ; there, the Ryot 
would fix himself on the unequally and lowly 
assessed field, and become its proprietor. But 
this would not change his power of working 
more land- He would still be the same circum- 
scribed " farmer, landlord, and labourer," that 
has been delineated. The same effect would 
also result fi-om the obfiteration of land-marks, 
by which a man should have more land than he 
is assessed for ; or from any cause, in short, by 
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which the principles of equality of assessment 
laid down in the niles of the plan and survey 
were, to any considerable extent, infringed. 
Under these circumstances, the lands of a few 
individuals in each village might become sale- 
itble, and the possessors of them might even 
have under-tenants, contrary to Sir Thomas 
Munro's own reasoning when be invented the 
plan. If it had been desirable to allow the 
existence of landlords who might have under- 
tenants, it would have been very easy to give 
away considerable portions of land on favoiu-able 
and lower terms than certain other lands, to 
enable the owners of them to hire under-tenants. 
But this was not by any means what was 
required at the time Sir Thomas Munro drew 
out his plan ; although it is now adverted to 
as one of the objects that was to be attained 
through the future and progressive operation (rf 
the system : and we even hear boasts made, 
where in one or two places some individuals 
have thriven from a considerable inequality oS 
assessment produced by some of the causes I 
have mentioned — that is, from a failiwe of the 
plan itself — that a landed property has been 
attained, and that the owner is advancing to be 
a great landholder, having many under-tenants. 
It will be obvious to every one, I think, that at 
first Sir Thomas was far from contemplating 
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such a result from his plan, although he himself 
latterly would perhaps have been very glad to 
prove such favourable circumstances to be the 
result of it. What inferences can be drawn 
from the following passages applied to each 
other, and to the reasoning I have brought for- 
ward, but that in the survey of the Bararaahal 
country there were ten thousand mistakes, 
frauds, and erroneous principles ; and that, in 
consequence of the considerable inequalities of 
the assessment produced by blunders and frauds, 
some of the land (I do not suppose any one will 
ever believe that all, or even one fourth of it) 
has, or ever,will, become saleable in Baramahal?* 
There is indeed no other rational way of ac- 
counting for the phenomenon (for such it must 
be deemed) described by Sir Thomas Munro. 
In his Minute, dated the 31st of December, 1824, 
paragraph the 11th, Sir Thomas Munro has 
said that, " the eii'ect m Baramahal, produced by 
" the survey assessment, not from its moderation, 
" for it is hardly lighter than that of the native 
" governments usually is, but from its having 
" been fixed and so clearly defined as to leave 
" no uncertainty^" has been " to create saleable 
" landed property." " The value and rent of 



" land," says Mr. Thackeray, " fluctuate like the 
" value of any thing else. But even at present 
" we cannot so nicely appraise earth, and if we 
" could, ten thousand mistakes must find their 
" way into a survey. Frauds cannot be pre- 
" vented, and erroneous principles are frequently 
" adopted." But, although the advocates of 
the system have, in some places, changed their 
ground, and would have under-tenants, to satisfy 
us that the Ryotwaur system can and does pro- 
duce them ; yet they, at the same time, and in 
the same breatli, assert the beauty of its 
principles in levying tlie revenue solely from that 
class which produces all revenue* and which, if 
it means any thing, we must conclude to mean 
the actual labourers and ploughmen of the land. 
Carry this argument a step further, and we 
should have the ploughing oxen and horses 
paying a considerable portion of the revenue ; 
brewers' horses taxed for malt liquors, &c. As 
well, indeed, might I gravely assert that slaves 



* Theie is another KaccliK'ord or chorus of the advocates 
of the Ryotwaur system. It is, that the landed proprietors 
must, and will, always deal with their tenants " as the strong 
usually deal with the weak :" as if Englishmen had not wit 
enough to devise checks to oppression ; as if they were to 
shut up their Courts of Justice as soon as landed proprietora 
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and beasts of burden are not capital, and that 
free labourers are, as admit that the advocates 
of the Ryotwaur system have made no blunder 
in talkuig of under-tenants being compatible with 
settling for the Revenue with those who pro- 
duce it. 

As the advocates of the plan inform us, that 
the Ryot, on becoming the landlord, may sell, 
bequeath, or give away any portion or the whole 
of his estate, without interference on the part of 
Govenmient, they should also have told us what, 
in such cases, is to become of the land-marks of 
the fields, and how that portion of the whole 
estate, which, in some districts, is allowed to be 
held at a fourth or fifth of the full rent, is to be 
split up and accounted for. It is my own opinion 
(shall I not say that I know it to be the fact ?) 
that, the land-marks are every day liable to ob- 
literation, both by accident and design : and that, 
to retain the registers of fields on the Ryotwaur 
plan, new surveys would be required at the 
expiration of short periods. 

That this state of the people is adapted there- 
fore for the application of Sir Thomas's Ryot- 
waurry plan, founded on a re-assessment of the 
country by fields, is imquestionable. It would 
occasion no injustice to individuals, while it 
might, if the Ryots did voluntarily settle down to 
particular fields, tend more to place the people 
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above want, than leaving them to the operation 
of the system which it watt proposed to supersede 
by its adoption. As a fiscal arrangement, there 
would be a loss of revenue to Government for 
the present, to the amount, perhaps, of wliat it 
would be requisite to excuse, to induce the 
Ryots to settle to fields ; but there woidd be 
little advantage in the end, since the condition 
and circumstances of the people who pay taxes, 
although there would be a greater number of 
them, would be but little improved. There would 
be no room for them to advance in civilization, 
or in the employing themselves in other occupa- 
tions than raising food, each person to a limited 
and small extent, and consuming it. 

Before I enter upon the consideration of the 
third condition of the people, to which I have 
adverted, I must beg leave to draw the attention 
of the reader to the obvious means at Sir 
Thomas Munro's command, if he believed his 
own descriptions of the state of the people, for 
adopting any other plan than that of the 
Ryotwaur in the Ceded Districts. He declares 
the land to belong to Government ; he describes 
circumstances to be in existence, the absence of 
which in Bengal formed the only great bar to 
the full success of the benevolent plan of Lord 
Cornwallis : he opposes that, or any plan which 
should create and maintain a gentry in India. 




In a country where he could have done what he 
pleased with the land, in as far as any other per- 
son, by his account, had any claim on it, the 
only thing he did was to make a bad edition of 
the tenures of Canara ; and yet, when he, or the 
advocates of his system, find it necessary to 
defend it, they invariably endeavour to withdraw 
attention from it, and to fix it on the defects of 
the Bengal plan ; which, however inapplicable 
in Bengal, was certainly quite applicable in those 
territories of Madras, where its introduction was 
resisted by Sir Thomas Munro. Why might 
not Sir Thomas have given up the land to great 
or middling, as well as small holders ? and, as 
he could impose any terms as the consequence 
of the gift, why not have instituted in respect to 
it the law of primogeniture, or imposed great 
restrictions on the law of division of property ? 
Would not this have been at least as palatable 
and just as the imposition of 10 per cent, 
on one Ryot for the failure of another'.' But 
such a plan was no part of Sir Thomas Munro's 
^afe jmllcy. The balance of convenience was 
to have slaves and a moderate revenue, rather 
than an intelligent and a wealthy people with a 
great revenue. It vrill hardly be disputed that 
a wealthy capitalist might dig wells and make 
water-courses, and improve the capabilities of the 
soil, where the Ryot, who is " labourer, farmer. 
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" and landlord," never could. But I shall dis- 
cuss this question in some detail in a subsequent 
part of my subject. " It has been said," remarks 
Sir Thomas Munro, " that there can be no pro- 
" per subordination without just gradations of 
" rank in society ; * and that Zemindaurs are 
" required in Indian society to accomphsh this 
" desirable end. But this opinion is completely 
" contradicted by experience ; for, there is not a 
" people upon earth among whom there is greater 
" subordination than among the Hindoos, who 
" never saw proprietary Zemindaurs until they 
" were created l)y the Company's Government." 
Now, although there never had been Zemindaurs, 
such as Lord Cornwallis created, yet there had 
been in most of the provinces of India a 
local gentry, whose places are now occupied by 
English gentlemen, well paid, and by native 
agents of oiu- Government, badly paid ; and al- 
though this gentry partook of, and were inter- 
woven with, the domestic management of the 
Government, and were not like independent 
EngUsh gentlemen, yet they formed, to every 
intent and purpose, gratlations of rank in 
society, and were the natural heads of the 
people, whom they frequently guarded from 




heavy oppressions, although they 
them sometimes themselves. But, even if there 
had been no gentry before, what can we think of 
the statesman who would not endeavour to en- 
graft them on the stock of society ; of him who 
talks of experience, and says they are neither 
wanted nor useful, when the most prosperous 
nations of the earth are distinguished by that 
characteristic of their society, and the most 
uncivilized in learning, arts, and sciences, and 
the poorest in pecuniary resources, are marked 
by the very reverse ? If the Hindoos were in 
such a state of barbarism, it was Sir Thomas 
Munro's duty, as a man, as a Briton, and as a 
legislator for millions, to rescue them from it 
without delay. 

But let us examine and apply the theory of 
Sir Thomas Mmiro's plan, with the theories of 
economists respecting the increase of capital in a 
nation. I shall quote from the latest and best 
writers on the subject. 

" Without capital, labour would never have 
" been divided, and men would never have 
" emerged from barbarism," * The corollary of 
this proposition evidently is, that the greater the 
capital, the greater will be the division of labour. 
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and the less will be the barbarism of those among 
whom it has been produced. " It is almost 
" always necessary to provide ourselves with the 
*' results of previous industry, or, in other words, 
" with capital, and to strengthen our feeble 
" hands by arming them, if we may so speak, 
" with the force of all the elements." * 

" It is an admitted, and indeed almost a 
" self-evident principle, that the produce of the 
" labour of a nation, cannot be increased other- 
" wise than by an increase in the number of it8 
" labourers, or by an increase in the skill or pro- 
" ductive powers of those already existing. But, 
" without an increase of capital, it is in most 
" cftses impossible to employ an increased uum- 
" her of workmen. If the food and clothes 
" destined for the support of the labourers, and 
" the tools and machines with which they are 
" to operate, be all required for the efficient 
" maintenance and efficient employment of those 
*' now in existence, there can be no additional 
" demand for others. In such circumstances, the 
" rate of wages cannot rise ; and if the number 
" of inhabitants increase, they must be worse pro- 
" vided for. Neither is it possible to augment 
" the productive powers of the labourer without 
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" a previous increase of capital, for these powei's 
*' can never be materially improved except by 
" the better education and training of workmen, 
" by the greater subdivision of their employ- 
" ments, or by an improvement in the machinery 
" they are employed to manage. And in all 
" these cases, an increase of capital is almost 
" invariably required. It is only by an outlay 
" of additional capital that the workman can be 
" better trained, or that the undertaker of any 
" work can either provide his workmen with 
" better machinery or make a more proper dis- 
" tribution of labour among them."* 

" Before a man," say with gi'eat truth the 
same writers, " can accumulate, he must live : 
" and if the sum that remains to him after his 
" necessary expenses are deducted be but smalt 
" and tiifling, the probability is, that he will 
" rather choose to consume it immediately, than 
" to hoard it up in the expectation that, by the 
" addition of further savings, it may at some 
" future and very distant period become the 
" means of making a small addition to his in- 
" come. The truth is that the pressure of want 
" is seldom or never productive of economy. In 
" a state of indigence, there is neither the power 
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" nor the wish to have. Want is the parent of 
" idleness and dissipation, and not of fnigality, 
" The lower we descend in the scale of society 
" the less forethought, the less regard to future 
" and distant consequences, do we find to pre- 
" vail. The labourer is less prudent than the 
" little tradesman or shopkeeper, the beggar than 
" the labourer."* 

This description is so truly applicable to the 
greatest portion of the inhabitants of India, as 
they are at this day, that a person who has any 
knowledge of them might suppose that the 
reviewers had India in their contemplation when 
they penned it. Another writer assures us that 
great improvements in the productive powers of 
labour " arise from the use of those instruments 
" which form one of the portions of capital. 
" Great improvements also arise from the 
" division, including the distribution, of labour." 
He also says, " A certain immense aggregate of 
" operations is subservient to the production of 
" the commodities useful and agreeable to man. 
" It is of the highest importance that this aggre- 
" gate should be divided into portions, consist- 
" ing each of as small a number of operations as 
" possible, in order that every operation may 
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" be more quickly and perfectly performed."* 
" It thus sufficiently appears," says also Mr. 
Mill, " that there is a tendency in population to 
" increase faster than capital. If this be estab- 
" Eshed, it is of no consequence to the present 
" purpose to inquire about the rapidity of in- 
" crease. How slow soever the increase of popu- 
" lation, provided that of capital is still slower, 
" w^es will be reduced so low, that a portion of 
" the population will regularly die of want."f 

I shall proceed to consider the effect of the 
Ryotwaur plan on that condition of the society 
where the Ryot, possessing, or not possessing, 
hereditary title to the occupancy of land, was, 
jointly with other Ryots, as a member of a body 
corporate, responsible to Government for the 
failures of other Ryots. And I shall first advert 
to that condition in which he is a land-owner, or 
possesses an hereditary title to the occupancy of 
land. 

If all the land-owners of the village held their 
estates in consideration of the payment of a cer- 
tain defined share, or portion, of a fixed village 
assessment, and could, either of themselves or 
through their Patail, challenge the management 
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of other members ; or could indemnify them- 

Belves for the absence or failure of other mem- 

I bers, by joining their stock and labour to plough 

up the lands of those members, or the waste 

) lands of the village ; then, what they were bound 

■ to pay or contribute their labour to, as mem- 

' bers of the corporation, they might with justice 

' be bound to pay individually, settling themselves 

( with the Government direct : but if the settle- 

* ment of the Government was made with them for 

the exact quantity of land in their own estates, 

and their estates or fields were thus separated 

from the whole lands, and they themselves from 

I the whole body of land-owners of the village, the 

tax upon them individually for the failure of 

their neighbours would be unjust. But the 

Ryotwaur system has been shown to be an 

assessment of single fields and estates, and of 

single individuals for the extent of them, while 

the waste land, and aU that is left uncultivated 

by proprietors, is claimed* by Government, and 

let out to any tenant who will occupy it ; that 

■tenant paying the rent which he engages to 

y ■fiovemment, and not to the village as thereto- 

^ifore. It has also been shown that, the Ryot- 

L waur system, divested of the principle of joint 




responsibility, would render the Government 
revenue insecure. The Ryotwaur plan is, there- 
fore, not applicable to this condition of the 
people, usurping, as it does, the patronage and 
management of the waste and uncultivated lands. 
If so applied, it alters completely the relations of 
the members of the society to each other ; and 
also ostensibly, but not in reality, to Govern- 
ment. 

There appear to be four forms in which a 
joint village responsibility is commonly found to 
exist in India, the cultivators, or members, being 
landlords of the soil. In some provinces of 
Bengal and of Guzerat, the whole village land is, 
or has been, occupied by one family, the mem- 
bers of which pay shares of the village assess- 
ment according to the extent of their cultivation, 
or liabUity, for the year. They seldom change 
their fields, and elect from among themselves 
their manager, or Patail, for the year, whose duty 
it is to make the best possible bargain he can 
with the agents of Government in respect to the 
village rental of the year. Another form is, 
where the Ryots are not tied down to particular 
fields, but cultivate those that are vacant ; the 
whole produce of the lands of the village, 
whether from the fields cultivated by the owners, 
or by tenants at will, or hired labourers, being 
equally divided among the owners, or families 
F 2 
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who claim the ownership of the land. A third, 
[ uid very prevalent mode is, that all the lands of 
■the village are portioned out to from eight to 
rty families, or more or less, according to the 
[^extent of the village lands. These famihes 
>hever change their lands and estates, and are 
I taxed with the discharge of a certain fixed pro- 
' portion of the whole village assessment, whatever 
i 'it may be. In some of these villages the estates 
are subdivided among the members of the 
femilies, and the parcel held by each member 
being precisely what he is entitled to as an in- 
heritance, it is never changed, and may be sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed, by its occupant. In 
other villages, the members of each family own- 
ing an estate club their means and labour, and 
divide the retimis equally ; or some members do 
so, and some cultivate their own portions marked 
off to them from the general estate. If several 
families are ruined, the remaining families are 
bound, in addition to their own, to pay the shares 
of the assessment of the defaulting families : 
but then tbey may occupy, and in fact do hold, 
as a corporation, the proprietorship of the estates 
which have fallen in, and which they let, sell, or 
mortgage, through their Patail, to assist him in 
discharging the common impost to Government. 
By this mode the Patail is generally both a Go- 
rernment and a village servant ; and his office is 



hereditary and seldom elective ; he is paid both 
by Government and by the corporation. A fourth 
form is, where each individual is landlord of a 
small estate ; but has a joint responsibiUty in 
discharging the Government assessment, and a 
joint interest in the ownership of waste or lapsed 
lands. I am almost inclined to think that this 
was the mode prevalent in Canara and Malabar, 
when we first occupied these countries, and that 
the Government collectors infringed it, by taking 
charge of all the unoccupied lands of the village 
as the property of Government, without at the 
same time relieving the Ryots from their joint 
responsibiUty ; but as I have no personal know- 
ledge of these countries, I only suggest the no- 
tion for the consideration of others. The village, 
community, corporation, or municipality, as Mr. 
Thackeray terms it, is so distinctly recognized 
in every part of India, that these provinces must 
certainly be considered as forming singular ex- 
ceptions, if my surmise is wrong. 

From what I have stated it will be remarked, 
that the Ryotwaur system is not appHcable to 
the condition of Ryots, being landowners, and 
having a joint responsibiUty and interest in the 
village assessment and lands. Its effect, how- 
ever, if appUed to any of the four forms which 
I have described, would be, with few exceptions, 
to throw each person on his own means and 




labour for the cultivation of a particular spot 
or field ; instead of his being able to command, 
as before, tlie assistance of his neighbour's 
stock and Labour, and all the advantages re- 
sulting from such a division of labour and 
appropriation of means. This effect would 
arise whether the Ryotwaur plan continued to 
be administered with, or without, the rule of 
responsibihty as far as 10 per cent, for the 
failure of each other. But, if that rule should 
be maintained, there is, in addition to these 
disadvantages, an absolute act of hijustice done 
in the assumption* by Government of the waste 
and imcultivated land ; and if it should be 
abrogated, independently of the questionable 
right, even then, of Government to assume these 
lands, a grievous misfortmie would be heaped 
on every landlord ; for the retention by Govern- 
ment of these lands enaliles it to let them to 
tenants at will at whatever rates it pleases : 
and what rates it pleases are well and wofully 
ascertained to be much less than tlie village 
corporation would have rented them at, if indeed 
it would not have preferred ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping them, by the employment of its 
own mendwrs and means. The necessary re- 



suits are, the removal of tenants from the lands 
which they theretofore assisted the owners in 
managing, for the purpose of taking the lands 
offered to them on better terms by Govern- 
ment ; and the ruin of the old proprietors, 
from their being undersold in the market, and 
from their inability, in many cases, to go on 
with their agricultural pursuits to so great an 
extent as before. That mischievous effects 
of this nature have extensively occurred from 
the incautious and mibending introduction of , 
the Ryotwaur plan in Miras villages, and from 
the assumption by Government of the unoc- 
cupied estates and waste lands, is imfortmiately 
no theoretical specidation. The fact is known, 
and has been proved by the ruin of landlords, 
and the deterioration of the resources of the 
State, in those provinces where the experi- 
ment has been made. The certain effect of 
lands being let to tenants at will, at low rates 
and upon Cowles, has been to oblige the 
landlords of one village to migrate to another 
where they might not be personally known, 
in order to obtain waste land from Government 
agents, on equal terms with persons formerly 
tenants of such proprietors as themselves, to 
enable them at once to carry on the business 
of hfe, and to compete with those who pro- 
duced their ruin. The landlords' own lands 
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being thus deserted. Government assumes the 
management of them, and lets them at low 
rates to landlords, perhaps of another Tillage, 
or to persons who had dways before beea 
tenants at will ; but, take it in any shape. Go- 
vernment loses his full rent on his lands, either 
in the form of remissions, or in the depression 
of the rate at which they are rented. The im- 
mediate or ultimate eflect, therefore, of the 
Ryotwaur plan, whether of that with, or of 
that without, a survey and assessment, upon 
such a condition of the people, has been, and 
must continue to be, to bring under-tenants 
on a par nith landlords; to ruin the land- 
lords, so far as bringing them to a level with 
those who are not such ; and to cause a great 
and permanent reduction in the tax or assess- 
ment of land, and a corresponding decrease in 
the permanent resources of the State : to reduce, 
in short, the whole agricultural community to 
one undistinguished herd of impoverished and 
ignorant labourers, and to injure for years the 
prosperity of the country and the revenues of 
Government. 

In the second case, where the Ryot, not being 
an owner of land, is jointly responsible to 
Government for the failure of other Ryots, Go- 
vernment may impose any rules it pleases. The 
tenant at will is informed of the terms on which 




he is allowed to rent a field : if he accepts these 
terms, he is of course liahle to have their ob- 
servance enforced ; and this leads me to remark 
that the description of Mr. Thackeray, that 
'* a village corporation, community, municipality, 
" or repubhc, wJtich is the proprietor of the whole 
" lands of the village," exists, is totally incom- 
patible with the same body of people having 
" no possessoiy title to the land, and which does 
" not even claim it," according to Sir Thomas 
Munro. It may therefore be concluded from 
the showing of these writers themselves, that 
the Ryotwaur settlement is not applicable to any 
corporation such as is contemplated by Mr. 
Thackeray, without abandoning those claims of 
Government which depend on its existence and 
ooTttinuance. When the corporation is broken up, 
however, and the claims which rested on its 
existence resigned, there would be no obstacle 
to the apphcation of the Ryotwaur system, 
divested of its rule of joint responsibihty, to the 
new condition of the Ryots. 

I have remarked in villages occupied by 
tenants at will many circumstances which led 
me to believe that their lands were, at some 
former period, owned by landlords. Tracts and 
provinces, where the tenures are in this state, 
may have been depopulated by wars, famine, or 
oppression; or through some erroneous principle 



respecting the increase of cultivation, the land- 
owners may have been driven to desert their 
lauds and villages, which would then become 
occupied by tenants at will. In some places, 
these tenants at will have been so long esta- 
blished that they have acquired the distin- 
guishing appellation of Cuddeem, old or ancient 
Ryots ; and there is no doubt that they enjoy 
many of the privileges of landlords, and espe- 
cially that of hereditary occupancy of particular 
spots of land. I do not know, indeed, why 
Government should not, at once, consider agri- 
culturists of this class as the owners by prescrip- 
tive right of their fields. That famine is a cause 
of the ruin of landed proprietors, and of their 
desertion of their countries and homes, never to 
return, is known to myself. The old village 
responsibility, as it existed while the village 
lands were occupied by land-owners, seems to 
have kept its ground, or to have been regene- 
rated by the Patails, in many instances, in this 
new state of the society. The same spirit of 
rivabry is to be found in such villages, respecting 
village boundaries and the honour of the com- 
munity, as in villages composed of proprietors ; 
and they too frequently shed their blood and lost 
their lives in battles for the ownership of a few 
fields on, or near, a disputed boundary line ; and, 
in spite of the strong denunciation of such pro-- 
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ceedings and punishments awarded for them by 
our Government, they have continued to this day: 
— so strong is the feeling of these "republics" 
in respect to their rights, when infringed by any 
power which they can oppose, even with the loss 
of lives. Opposition of a similar kind to a Go- 
vernment would of course be futile, and it is 
never attempted. In such villages, the muni- 
cipal artisans and servants remained, or were 
re-instituted, as before. They were paid also, as 
in ancient times, not by the job, but subsisted at 
the common expense. They were bound, as in 
Miras villages, to perform for every member of 
the community, in their professional capacity, 
whatever he required to be done at their hands; 
to make or mend the plough, t^ make ropes and 
pots, to wash the clothes, to shave, and provide 
with shoes every agriculturist. In all my own 
experience, I never received, nor did I ever hear 
of a complaint being made to any other public 
functionary, against these artisans, for the neglect 
or non-performance of their respective duties ; 
or that they served one Ryot before his turn, 
or oftener or better than others. It is always 
their interest that the village shall be well 
stocked with agriculturists, since they and their 
families then live so much the better, although 
they also work harder. The keystone of such 
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communities was the Patail, and the cement, 
these Bullooties, or artisans. 

Such is the Ryotwaur system ; and such are 
the conditions of the people, to which it has 
been, or may yet be, apphed. Viewed as s 
measure of state poUcy, it is discreditable to his 
Majesty's Government to fear to be just to the 
people, and to advance them in the scale of 
humanity; even if the cliimeras of rebeUion and 
revolution were to become incarnate, and produce 
the realities. As Lord William Bentiuck says, 
" the happiness of millions depends upon the 
" decision of this question," and the subject is 
worthy of the most deliberate consideration. I 
do not wish his Majesty's ministers to trust, 
without inquiry, to my views and infonnation; 
but I entreat them to make inquiry; and to 
satisfy themselves that one considerable portion 
of British subjects in India is fast advancing to 
the lowest scale of human existence, under the 
operation of a specious plan for maintmning the 
peace of the countries they inhabit, and their 
subjection to his Majesty's throne, in a state (^ 
Utopian bliss. A collector of the Deccan thus 
describes the condition of the people of his dis- 
trict, after being several years under the British 
Government, and the reader will remark the 
existence in that region of the same circum- 
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stances, which Mr. Thackeray so much dwells 
upon in respect to the Madras territories, the 
increase of cultivation, and the turning of Peons 
and all other persons into ploughmen ; while 
it will be distinctly seen how completely the 
people have thus been thrown back. As the old 
Ryotwaur plan was then in operation in the 
Deccan, the heavy and levelling influence of 
its maxims has accelerated the indigence and 
barbarism of the inhabitants. But it appears 
that the retrogradation hitherto of the pro- 
sperity of the country is greatly to be attri- 
buted to the recent subversion of a native 
government, to the obstruction of former chan- 
nels of advancement and prosperity, and to the 
non-substitution of others, of any thing like 
equal importance, in their place. 

" Notwithstanding," says Mr. Robertson, *' the 
" partial failure of some of the crops (in 1821- 
" 2,) grain was so abundant in this year, 
" that it fell to a price unexampled in the 
" memory of man, or in any record of former 
" times." — ■" Even at this rate there was no 
" market, and no demand. The Ryots had 
" therefore to contend with great difflculties. 
" Those who had stacked good crops, could 
" not convert them into money ; and though 
" ever so abundant, they were scarcely ade- 
" quate to cover the expenses and demands 
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* on their owners. Those who had reaped 
' bad crops were in a still worse condition. 
' The quantity of grain they had to sell would 

* bring no return in money, at all adequate 
' to their family and agricultural obligations 
' for the year. Those who had had no crops 
' at all, liad had all the exjiense of cultivating 
' without any income to balance it. There 
' was no profit or addition to stock in this 
■' year." — " There was an absurdity in a whole 
' population shouting out that they were starv- 
' ing, when grain was so very cheap and abun- 
■' dant, that, however strongly it marks the 
■' trifling degree of credit due to the clamorous 
■' representations of a mob, headed by a few 
■' leading men, it was nevertheless distinctly in- 
' dicative of the sinking state of the people." — 
■' The people were groping for a cause on 
■' which to fasten the distress occasioned by 
" influences to them imperceptible ; and we 
" were glad to shut out from our view, by 
" any veil, their poweiful operation. The rights 
" realized by Patails for two centuries, and ad- 
" mitted by the people themselves to the very 
" day of our occupation of the country ; these 
" rights, the essential result, and one of the 
" strongest supports of the village corporation, 
" were complained of as injurious, by a people 
" dwindling into wretchedness from political 




"causes." — "The consequence of the cheap- 
" ness of grain, and the general inability of 
" the people to support themselves and pay 
" the government dues, during this year, 
" (1822-3), from the savings of former years, 
" were the throwing up of lands held by farmers 
" on leases, and their desertion to the Nizam's 
" country, and the non-realization of one sixth 
" part of the whole revenue." In the next year, 
1823-4, it appears, that, owing to a failure 
of the crops, grain became dearer ; " but those 
" who were reduced to sell at a disadvantage in 
" the preceding year were now Uttle able to 
" re-purchase the means of subsistence at so 
" dear a rate." — " Famine seemed to stare ua 
" in the face. Grain was, however, already 
" abundant, and, considering the times, tole- 
" rably cheap." In enumerating the causes of 
this state of tilings, this collector says, " Among 
" the greatest of these was the number of Mah- 
" rattas thrown back on their agricultural rela- 
" tions. Instead of aiding their Jutha Bhows, 
" by sending them the savings of their pay, 
" they now hved upon them, without contri- 
" buting any thing, or but little, to the common 
" purse of the family. Unskilled in agiiculture, 
" and without other means of home employ- 
" ment, what could they do ? There was no 
" service for them as soldiers in foreign states. 
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' Our own array was chiefly recruited from the 
' Concans, and our drafts were not increased 
' since the war. Many converted their swords 
' into ploughshares, and were the means of 
' adding considerably to the glut of the market 
' in 1822, when all were sellers of grain, and 
' there were few or no consumers, who were 
' not alsQ producers. The general peace also 
' in India deprived of employment many per- 
' sons belonging to the surrounding countries, 
' and they also had no resource bat to follow 
' the plough. In the time of the Mahrattas, the 
' quantity of grain produced was much less 
" from the fewer number of cultivators, and 
" from the value of grass to a government 
" whose warlike force was chiefly composed 
" of horse." — " Those who did grow grain had 
'* therefore a sure market and a good price. 
" This, together with tiie savings of many mem- 
" bers of each family employed by Government, 
" by all its rich dependents, and by the Soobe- 
" daurs and Maumletdaurs of Guzerat and the 
" Camatic, who, wherever they acquired their 
" money, spent it at Poona, on marriages and 
" feasts, and a numerous retinue of Mahratta 
" ser\'ants and dependents, enabled the Deccan 
" villages, in former times, to be doubly and 
" trebly assessed, and yet to feel the hardship 
" of the taxation less than our own moderate 
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" assessments. The contrast cannot fail to 
" strike every observer. Poona, and the sur- 
" rounding country, now only presents the tame^ 
" ness of poverty, the apatliy of a people vvith- 
" out employment, and living without an oh- 
" ject." — " The intrigues of foreign princes, the 
" paramount nature of the Paishwa's rule, and 
" all the sources of emoliunent attendant on a 
" court where corruption was openly practised, 
" fed hundreds who are now only remarkable 
" for knavery, and who will never be able to 
" wheel the plough under a semicircle of half 
" a mile." 

The description given in these extracts is in a 
greater or less degree applicable to every pro- 
vince of India that has come under our subjec- 
tion. Prosperity withers under oiu- shade. We 
have grasped and monopolized every thing — the 
field of honourable ambition, every lucrative 
post of a great and extensive empire, every 
road to military fame and advancement ; and, 
by the activity of our free traders, we have su- 
perseded even the coarsest manufactures of the 
country. The business of life has been com- 
pressed into its dullest routine ; to worship 
images ; to go on pilgrimages ; and to grow 
strong in religious prejudices and immorality, 
through ignorance and poverty. A barrier has 
been erected which no man can pass ; a weight 



has been imposed which crushes eveiy one into 
indif:;ence. The Hindoo can only become rich 
in religious grace by prayer and fasting ; and 
may possibly acquire a treasure of mental resig- 
nation, the boon of Britons to men of dark 
complexions. 

The subjects of the Bengal Presidency are not 
in a better condition perhaps, viewing them in 
all relations, than those of Madras. But we 
have had the honour of failing in that country 
on principles, and with vieWR, which all men 
must admire and respect. The liberal, the just 
Cornwallis has left, to the glory of his Majesty's 
Government and of his native country, a mark of 
the trae and enlightened policy which should re- 
gulate the Government of India. Here we find no 
errors of right and wrong ; his was no scheme 
to render the wasting influence of our so- 
vereignty more baneful and destructive ; not 
his the timid policy that would reduce the 
inhabitants of India to slavery and ignorance, 
that we may sleep securely through our des- 
potism, or fill our coffers by the bodily endur- 
ance and mental degradation of whole nations 
and races of men. That statesman saw the 
mischiefs of our depressing rule; and when it 
fell to his lot to meet the views of Lord Mel- 
ville and the Directors in framing better fiscal 
an^ngements, he grounded his operations on a 



[lolicy as congenial to his own enlightened mind, 
as it was satisfactory to the statesmen to whom 
he was responsible. But that plan also failed, 
in no small degree from the imperfection of our 
administration of justice at the time of its adop- 
tion ; but chiefly because it was in a great de- 
gree incompatible with the rights of other men, 
than those whose interests it established in oppo- 
sition to theirs. Although the system is, after a 
long period, now beginning to work better, and 
to produce happier results, (since, perhaps, it can- 
not occasion any more mischief,) the benefit has 
not become sufficiently extensive to allow me to 
represent the people of Bengal as requiring no 
attention from the foresight and humanity of his 
Majesty's Government. Lord Comwallls's plan 
has been unjustly censured by one of the first 
philosophers of the age, upon grounds which, 
advanced by such a reasoner, deserve the most 
scrutinizing attention. I cannot therefore pass 
over, without a few remarks, the following pas- 
sages from Mill's History of British India, from 
which it might be inferred that his Lordship had 
erred in principles rather than in their incautious 
application. 

" The abstract theory," says Mr. Mill, " now 

" acted upon by the Governor General, namely, 

" that the highest improvements in the cultiva- 

" tion of the land can be expected from none 
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" but the proprietors of the land, was just in 
' itself, and a truth of no small importance. 

* But, though proprietors alone have suHicient 
' motives for the highest eiforts in cultivation, 
' the Governor General and his ministerial and 
' directorial masters, who concurred with him, 

* ought to have reflected that there are sorts of 
' proprietors ; and that it is not from every sort 
' that any improvement whatsoever, or any 
' attempt towards improvement, is to he ex- 
■ pected. They might have reflected for how 
' many centuries the soil of Poland has been 
' private property, or the soil of Russia, and 
' how little in those countries of any thing like 
' improvement has yet taken place. They 
' might have recollected that the nobles even of 
' France, where knowledge was so far advanced, 
' had, for many centuries before the revolution, 
' enjoyed the jiroperty of the soil of France, and 
' that the agriculture of France still continued 
' in the most deplorable condition. There are 
' three sets of circumstances whose operation, 
' where it is felt, prevents the improvement of 
' the soil at the hands of its proprietors ; firstly, 
'ignorance; secondly, possessions too large; 
' and, thirdly, too much power over the imme- 
' diate cultivators. The last is by far the most 
' important circumstance, because men, with 
' very few exceptions, as education and govern- 
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" ment have hitherto moulded their minds, are 
" more forcibly drawn by the love of absolute 
" power, than by that of money, and have 
" greater pleasure in the prostrate subjection of 
" their tenants than the increase of their rents. 
" When our countrymen draw theories from 
" England, it would be good if they understood 
" England. It is not because in England we 
" have a landed aristocracy that our agricultiu-e 
" has improved, but because the laws of England 
" afford to the cultivator protection against his 
" lord. It is the immediate cultivators who have 
" increased so wonderfiilly the produce of the 
" land in England, not only without assistance 
" from the proprietors, but often in spite of 
" them. The proprietors of the land in Eng- 
" land, even to this hour, exhibit one of the 
" strongest proofs which can be adduced of the 
" ascendancy which is exercised by the love of 
" domination over the love of improvement and 
" of wealth. No principle is more thoroughly 
" established, and indeed more universally ad- 
" mitted, than that the grant of leases, and leases 
" of a long duration, to the immediate cultiva- 
" tors of the soil, are essential to all spirited and 
" large improvement. But the proprietors of 
" the soil in England complain that leases ren- 
" der their tenantry too independent of them, 
" and the greater proportion of the land of EngT- 
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" land is cultivated on tenure at will. If the 
" gentlemen of England will sacrifice improve- 
" ment to the petty portion of arbitrary power, 
" which the laws of England allow them to 
" exercise over tenants at will, what must we 
" not expect from the Zemindaurs of Hindoostan, 
" with minds nurtured to habits of oppression, 
" when it ia referred to themselves whether they 
" shall or shall not have power over the miser- 
" able Ryots, to whom the law is too imperfect 
" to yield any protection."* 

" The effect of ignorance" continues this 
writer, " with respect to improvement is too 
" obvious to require illustration. But it may be 
" remarked, that it operates with peculiar 
" efficacy in augmenting the force of the most 
'* powerful of the causes by whicli the proprie- 
" tors of land are made to prevent improve- 
" ment. The love of domination has always the 
" greatest sway in the most ignorant state of the 
" human mind." 

" The effect of large possessions in preventing 
" those efforts and sacrifices on which fanprove- 
" ment depends, deserved profound considera- 
" tion of the Indian legislator. It cannot 
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' escape the feeblest powers of reflection, that 
' the man who enjoys a vast accumulation of 
' wealth must regard with comparative indif- 
' ference small acquisitions ; and that the pro- 
' spect of increasing his great revenue by slowly 
' adding the painful results of improvement can- 
' not operate very powerfiiUy on his mind. It 
' is the man of small possessions who feels most 
' sensibly the benefit of petty accessions. It is 

* on the immediate cultivator, wherever the 
' benefit of his improvement is allowed to de- 
' volve in full upon himself, that the motives to 
' improvement operate with the greatest force. 
' That benefit, however, cannot devolve upon 

* him in full, imless he is the proprietor as well 
' as the cultivator of his fields ; and hence in 
' part the backwardness of agriculture in some 
' of the most civilized portions of the globe. 
' There was an opportunity in India to which 
' the history of the world presents not a parallel. 

* Next after the sovereign, the inunediate cul- 
' tivators had by far the greatest portion of 
' interest in the soil ; for the rights (such as 

* they were) of the Zemindaurs a complete 
' compensation might have easily been made ; 
' the generous resolution was adopted of sacri- 
' ficing to the improvement of the country the 
' proprietary rights of the sovereign. The mo- 
' tives to improvement which property gives. 
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" and oi which the power was so justly appre- 
" ciated, might have been bestowed upon those 
" upon whom they would have operated with a 
" force, incomparably greater than that with 
" which they could operate upon any other class 
" of men ; they might have been bestowed upon 
" those from whom alone, in every country, the 
" principal improvements in agriculture must be 
" derived, the immediate cultivators of the soil : 
" and a measure, worthy to be ranked amongst 
" the noblest that ever was taken for the im- 
" provement of any coimtry, might have helped 
" to compensate the people of India for the 
" miseries of that misgovemment which they 
" had so long endured. But the legislators were 
" English aristocrats, and aristocratical prejudices 
" prevailed."* 

It will be remarked at the outset that Mr. 
Mill, although he does appear to have some 
faint glimraeringf of the truth, makes the same 
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f Mr. Mill, in page 273, vol. III. of his British India, has 
the following passage : — " The poaseGsions of thi: Ryots, either 
" individually or by villageB, were hereditary possessions. So 
" long as they continued lo pay to Government the due pro- 
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" sesscd. They not only transmitted tJieir pouaeHsions by 
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mistake in reasoning that Lord Comwallis 
in practice, in respect to the inferior holders, or 
Mirassadaurs, the real owners of the land; and 
imagines that the Government had a right to 
overlook their superior title to its possession. 



*' descent, but had the power of alienation, and could either 
" sell them or give them away." This is a perfectly true 
description. But Mr. Mill, in page 271, not only contradicts 
it in plain terniB, but also by inference. " These parties," 
says Mr. Mill, " shared in the produce of the soil. That 
" party to any useful purpose most properly deserves the 
" name of proprietor to whom the principal share of the 
" produce for ever belongs. To him who derives the 
" smallest share of the produce the title of owner least of all 
" belongs. In India, to the Sovereign the profit of the land 
" may be said to have wholly belonged. The Ryot obtained 
" a mere subsistence, not more than the necessary wages of his 
" labour." — " To the Government belonged more than one half 
" of the produce of the soil." Mr. Mill adds in a note, . 
" This is even the language of English law ;" and he quotes 
the proof as follows, " By a grant of the profits of the land," 
say the English lawyers, " the wAofe ^nrf itself doth pass. For 
" what is land but the profits thereof." In the first passage 
Mr. Mill says, the Ryot is the owner, and in the last that 
Government is, and can alone be, the owner of the land. In 
the first passage he says the Ryot can alienate liis land by sale 
or gift, in the second he proves that the profit, the only thing 
which could make it saleable or worth having, is possessed, not 
by the Ryot, but by the Government. It is evident, therefore, 
I think, that the historian's notions on tliis subject were not 
quite clear. 



Had he argued upon the real condition of the 
Ryots, Mr. Mill could have censured Lord 
Comwallis on true grounds of blame, for abolish- 
ing or suppressing the reality of Mr. Mill's own 
theoretical plan, which had an actual existence 
at the time in the Bengal provinces. The mass 
of the people were then really both the cultiva- 
tors and proprietors of their fields ; and Lord 
Comwallis erred by not discovering, in time, 
how much they were proprietors. Mr. Mill 
might have supported his theory by declaiming 
against the injustice of depriving men of their 
birth-rights, and on this ground have had ample 
scope for expatiating on the hastiness and im- 
])ropriety of his lordship's plan. But, as it is, 
his arrow has been shot at general principles, 
instead of the particular measure, as bearing 
reference to a true state of things, and it re- 
mains to be seen with what success. 

Mr. Mill admits that the Governor General's 
theory wasjtat, " that the highest improvements 
" ill the cultivation of the land can be expected 
" from none but the proprietor of the land," and 
" that this is a truth of no small importance." 
He then says that there are sorts of proprietors ; 
and that the sort he prefers is that in which the 
cultivator and proprietor are the same person ; 
in short. Sir Thomas Munro's culti%'ating land- 
lords : the agriculturists of India as we found 
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them in nine cases out of ten. That Mr. Mill 
could have allowed his acute understanding to 
be clouded in the consideration of this question, 
by his prejudices against aristocrats, is a clear 
proof of the proneness of human nature to be 
led into error from preconceived notions. Pro- 
poxmding his abstract theory, and with his mind 
divested, perhaps for the moment, of those pre- 
judices, this is what Mr. Mill says — " If salea 
" went on, it being the nature of land, as of 
" otlier property, to change hands continually, the 
" whole land would be divided at last into very 
" small portions, covered by a dense population, 
" no portion of which would be in circum- 
" stances much better than those of the 
" labourers. Is this in itself a desirable state of 
" things ? Is it either followed or preceded by 
" a desirable state of things ?" 

" All the blessings," continues Mr. Mill, 
" which flow from that grand and distinguished 
" attribute of our nature, its progressiveness, the 
" power of advancing continually from one de- 
" gree of knowledge, one degree of command 
" over the means of happiness to another, seem 
'* in a great measure to depend upon the exist- 
" ence of a class of men who have their time at 
" their command, that is, who are rich enough 
" to be freed from all solicitude with respect to 
" the means of living in a certain state of enjoy- 



" ment" (literary aristocrats.) " It is by this 
" class of men that knowledge is cultivated and 
" enlarged ; it is also by this class that it is 
" diffused : it is this class of men whose chil- 
" dren receive the best education, and are pre- 
" pared for all the higher and more delicate 
" functions of society, as legislators, judges, 
" administrators, teachers, inventors in all the 
" arts, and superintendents in all the more im- 
" portant works, by which the dominion of the 
" human species is extended over tlie power of 
" nature." 

" For the happiness, therefore, as well as the 
" ornament of our natiu-e, it is peculiarly de- 
" sirable that a class of this description should 
" form as large a proportion of each community 
" as possible. For this pm-pose it is absolutely 
'* necessary that population should not, by a 
" forced accumulation of capital, be made to go 
" on till the return to capital from the land is 
" very small."* 

The sophistry of the assertion, that the pro- 
prietors of the soil ought also, in order to ad- 
vance their happiness and improvement, to be 
its cultivators, is thus exposed by Mr. Mill him- 
self on true and general principles. Mr. Mill 
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talks of the motives to make improvements being 
likely to operate with a force incomparably 
greater on petty landlords than on any other 
sort. Admitting this to be true, though I shall 
show that it is not, how does he reconcile this 
theory with that other respecting the division of 
labour? " So obvious is this advantage (the 
" division of labour) that some remarkable cases 
" of the division of labour are exemphfied in the 
" earliest stages of the arts."* Yet, in the face 
of this obvious advantage, the man who owns the 
land is the best person to sow, plough, and reap 
it. He is to go to the market himself to sell his 
produce. He must attend to his cattle, and do 
every thing himself without assistance. Com- 
pare this condition of Mr. Mill's proprietors with 
that of Mr. Mill's savages, " who even in the 
" simplest state of labour, when, if one man 
" should confine himself to the operation of 
" climbing trees for their fruit, another to tlie 
" operations of ensnaring and kiUing animals, 
" they would acquire a dexterity greater than 
" they would have acquired had each occasion- 
" ally perfoiTned both operations, and would by 
" such means obtain a greater abundance, both 
" of fruit and of game."f And whence is the 
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capital to be derived for great improvements, or 
even for " any improvement whatsoever" by such 
a Bet of cultivating proprietors ? Mr. Mill ad- 
mits that capital is requisite for improvements. 
In truth, it is as much required as motives. 
Without it, motives will remain inert : — then, if 
a small proprietor has no capital, let him be ever 
so desirous, he cannot by any possibility improve 
his land : but a larger proprietor, who, we may 
admit, has capital, can by possibility do so ; he 
can do so, if he has the will, In the one case, 
therefore, improvement cannot take place, in the 
other it may ; and I shall show that it often has 
done so. 

But I shall first advert to the maxim that 
the cultivating proprietors have motives to im- 
provement, which act upon them with incom- 
parably greater force than upon any other class 
of men. On this subject I might give my sen- 
timents in my own words, but I prefer clothing 
them in those of writers whose merits are esta- 
blished, and who are well known to Mr. Mill 
and the public ; since the opinions of such 
men may carry much greater weight with them, 
than might be accorded to mine. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers justly allege, that " every system, 
" which has for its oliject to enforce an equal 
" division of landed property, must necessarily 
" occasion too great an increase of agricultural 
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" population ; and mxist also operate to reduce 
" landed property into such minute portions as 
" will neither afford sufficient employment to 
" the families occupying them, nor allow of 
" their being cultivated in the most improved 
" and cheapest manner."* " In no country of 
" Europe (France is alluded to) is there such 
" a vast body of proprietors ; and in no civilized 
" European country, with the single exception 
" of Ireland, is there so large a proportion of 
" the population directly engaged in the culti- 
" vation, or rather, we should say, the torture 
" of the soil. And yet the system is only in its 
" infancy. Should it be supported in its present 
" vigour, for another half centiuy, la grande 
" nation will certainly be the greatest pauper- 
" warren in Eiu-ope, and will, along with Ire- 
" land, have the honour of fiimishing hewers of 
" wood and drawers of water for all the other 
" countries of the world."f The reader will, I 
hope, readily recognize the exact parallel that 
exists between India and France. The laws of 
succession to, and subdivision of, property, are 
now nearly the same in both countries. France 
exhibits a recent example of the theories of 
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Mr. Mill and Sir Thomaa Munro. India, in nine 
tenths of its extent, presents us with a practical 
example of its effects after an experiment of 
ages. " But," continue the Reviewers, " in the 
*' great majority of cases, they will continue to 
" reside on the little properties they have re- 
" ceived from their ancestors ; and the process 
" of division and subdivision will continue, until 
" the whole land has been parcelled out into 
" patches, and filled with an agriculturai po- 
" pulation, destitute alike of the means and 
" desire of rising in the world."* Why they 
should be destitute of the desire of rising in the 
world, is accounted for by the Reviewers in an- 
other article from which I have already quoted. 
" Economy is in no respect different from the 
" other virtues ; and it would be unreasonable 
" to expect that it should be strongly manifested, 
" where it does not bring along with it a corre- 
" spending reward. Before a man can accumu- 
" late he must live ; and if the sum that remains 
" to him after his necessary expenses are de- 
" ducted be but small and trifling, the proba- 
" bility is that he will rather choose to consume 
" it immediately, than to hoard it up in the 
" expectation, that by the addition of further 
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" savings, it mayi at some future and very distant 
" period) become the meaiis of making a small 
" addition to liis income. In a state of indi- 
" gence there is neither the power nor the wish 
" to save"* — " This fact," say the Reviewers, 
alluding to a statement of M. Gamier, whose 
authority they deem to be unquestionable, "is 
" pregnant with information ; and with infor- 
" mation, we regret to say, that gives the most 
" unfavorable view possible of the state of 
" France. It proves that agriculture is not pro- 
*' secuted in that kingdom as it is prosecuted in 
" England, for the sake of realizing a profit on 
" the capital employed in carrying it on, but in 
" order to acquire the means of existence.''^ 
Such is precisely the state of India, and such is 
the condition to which Sir Thomas Munro was 
desirous of bringing all those inhabitants of it, 
for whom he held in his hands the power of 
raising almost any edifice of civilization that he 
might choose to erect. Such are the practical 
results of Utopian plans hke that of Mr, Mill, 
originating in prejudice ; such are ike motives he 
descants upon as operating so powerfully on the 
improvement of the people and the increase of 
national wealth ! 
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It might not be necessary to examine any 
further the creed advanced by Mr. Mill in the 
extracts I have given from his History of India, 
but, as the subject is before me, and as the false 
reasoning he has adduced may not strike every 
casual reader, it will not, I hope, be deemed 
irrelevant to probe his arguments a little deeper. 

" There are three sets of circumstances whose 
" operation, where it is felt, prevents the im- 
" provement of the soil at the hands of its pro- 
" prietors: firstly, ignorance; secondly, possessions 
" too large ; and thirdly, too much power over 
" the immediate cidtivators." In respect to the 
first of these checks, Mr. Mill must be perfectly 
satisfied that ignorance, while it operates, will 
operate as strongly against one sort of proprie- 
tors as against another; and I have already 
shown that he himself thinks its removal least 
problematical, and in a great measure to depend 
even "upon the existence of a class of men 
" who have time at their command." This check 
therefore was liable to, and might be removed 
under Lord Comwallis's plan ; but there is not 
a possibihty of its removal under Mr. Mill's. 
The second and third preventives may be con- 
sidered only so far operative, as that, where the 
laws do not adequately provide for the protec- 
tion of farmers and cultivators, they might, if 
the landlords neglected their own interests, oc- 




caaion oppression to be suffered by those classes: 
but they do not of neceasity do so ; nor would 
they at all, if the proprietor were wise enough 
to discover that the well-being of these classes 
promoted his own. Besides, great proprietors 
have what is totally wanting to cultivating pro- 
prietors ; they possess, or at least may if they 
please possess, capital, and thence the power 
of making improvements, if they will ; but, hav- 
ing capital and will at their command, ignorance 
alone can prevent them from increa^ng their 
incomes, whether with the design of opposing, 
as feudal Barons, their prince, or of fluttering 
in luxiuious splendour, the gaudy butterflies of 
a modem court. Does Mr. Mill mean to say 
that noblemen and great proprietors of land 
do not know full well, now, as in former times, 
the use of money or capital (or ijy whatever 
name Wealth can be designated) in securing that 
domination, the love of which is so powerful a 
motive in his estimation ; or that, aware of this 
mean to an end so eagerly sought after, they 
would pass it over in neglect, or with con- 
tempt ? The second check to improvement 
cannot, therefore, I imagine, be said to be ap- 
plicable to Lord Comwallis's plan, or to annul 
the truth in regard to his sort of priprietors, 
" that the highest improvement in the culti- 
" vation of the land is to be expected from 
h2 
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" none but from the proprietors," — a maxim 
which Mr. Mill admits to be *' just in itself," 
■ — and the observance or proof of which, I must 
repeat, was practicable with such a sort of pro- 
prietors as Lord Comwallis created; but which 
is not practically possible to such a sort as Mr. 
Mill recommends. It is true, however, that for 
the hig)iest degree of improvement, estates may 
be too kirge and unwieldy, and tliat nearly as 
great a mistake may be made by the creation 
of too large as of too small estates : — but cer- 
tainly of the two, there can be no question 
regarding which is the most likely to tend to the 
improvement of agriculture and the increase of 
capital, in the best proportioned ratio to the 
increase of population. Lord Comwallis, how- 
ever, did not change, in respect to the estates 
he formed, the Hindoo law of inheritance and 
subdivision of property ; so that, even if his 
estates were too large at first, which in most 
instances they really were not, they would soon 
have become split into as small estates as even 
Mr. Mill could desire. The third check to im- 
provement, " too much power over the culti- 
" vators," is alleged to produce its effect by the 
oppression of these cultivators ; but the most 
probable effect, in my opinion, of any want 
of due protection, under such circumstances, 
from by the laws to the lower classes, ap- 
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pears to be that, if the greater proprietors were 
sufficiently well informed to be aware how they 
could improve their estates, they would pro- 
bably be oppressive to their vassals in effecting 
such improvement at their hands, and at least 
that they assuredly would not oppress them to 
prevent their own advantage. Where Mr, Mill's 
first check, "ignorance" was not operative, there- 
fore, oppression might be a mean, but certainly 
not the check, to improvement. As for the rest, 
the laws, by Mr. Mill's own admission, are to be 
blamed, and not the frame-work of the society. 

Mr. Mill has assumed to himself a dictator- 
ship for knowledge of England and English in- 
stitutions. He plainly tells us that Lord Com- 
wallis was ignorant of them; and that nobody 
but himself knew or knows any thing of Eng- 
land. I myself shall not enter the lists with 
Mr. Mill on this point, but there are other philo- 
sophical dictators in England besides Mr. Mill, 
and I shall show what doctrines they have pro- 
midgated ; and at least prove that Mr. Mill 
knows less of England than Lord Comwallis 
did. But, before I show his deficiency of infor- 
mation, I shall expose this philosopher's incon- 
sistent reasonings upon his own premises. " It 
'* is not," he says, "because in England we have 
" a landed aristocracy that our agriculture has 
" improved, but because the laws of England 
" otfered to the cultivator protection against his 
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"lord." — And why, I would ask, might not 
the laws of India be made to afford protection 
to the Indian Ryot against the Indian lord? 
By such an argument does Mr. Mill prove tha.t 
there is a defect in the machine itself? or pnly, 
that if it is not properly put together in all its 
parts, it >vill not work well ? On the same 
ground he might aigue, that a clock, having 
all its wheels and parts perfect, was useless in 
itself, because he or Lord ComwaJlis could 
not, or did not, put them properly together 
so as to make the machine tell the hour. If 
his position proves any thing, it proves that, 
with good laws and an aristocracy, England has 
improved. Mr. Mill then distinctly states, — 
first, — that the wonderful improvements in 
English agriculture are attributable solely to the 
cultivators — secondly, that it is essential to all 
spirited and large improvement that the culti- 
vators should have long leases, — thirdly, that 
long leases are not granted by the proprietors 
of England. He, in fact, first alleges that won- 
derful improvements have occurred in England, 
and then proves that they were impossible ! It 
might he put to the experience of any person 
who lias ever been in India, whether the Indian 
mode of cultivation is in any respect to be com- 
d to tliat of England. Yet, in India, jws- 
lie advantage of a climate genial to 
cUons of the earth, of a soil easily 
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worked, (compared with that of England,) of 
a body of the smallest proprietors, precisely 
such as Mr. Mill in his theory contemplates. 
Mid whose ancestors have, for ages, enjoyed 
in perfection Mr. Thackeray's Utopian hapjH- 
ness of a country hfe, of a government at pre- 
sent mild and humane to a proverb, and above 
all, of having no aristocrats — possessing all 
these advantages real and philosophical — what 
do we see ? Nothing but misery — nothing but 
human beings struggling for the means of exist- 
ence. What a difference between the two coun- 
tries ! the country of cultivating proprietors, 
and the country of aristocrats ! " But," says 
Mr. Mill, " England is cultivated by the tenants 
" at will of an aristocmcy ; " and again, " Eng- 
" land has wonderfully improved in agriculture." 
What would any man of common sense, who 
had ever heard of Aristotle, infer from two such 
assertions 1 Would it not be, that " England 
" has wondei"fiiUy improved in agriculture, from 
" being cultivated by the tenants at will of an 
" aristocracy." I admit that good laws have 
tended to produce such a state of things as to 
allow of these assertions being made ; — but give 
the same or as good laws to any other nation, 
and vrill Mr. Mill prove that the same result 
will not occur ? 

Mr. Mill speaks of Poland and Russia in ex- 
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emplification of hia opinions ; but as, by ad- 
verting to the advancement of knowledge in 
Prance, he leads us to suppose that he is willing 
to admit these other countries to be in a state 
of ignorance, (expressio unius est exclusio a/te- 
rius,) it will not perhaps be considered that I 
assume too much, after what I liave already said 
respecting ignorance as a check to improvement, 
to impute tlie backwardness of these two coun- 
tries to ignorance. Wehave,therefore, only France 
remaining, conjointly with England, as an instance 
among those adduced still applicable to this dis- 
cussion' " The prejudices," say the dictators from 
whom I have already quoted, " of most pohtical 
*' philosophers against the custom of primogeni- 
" ture, seem to us to rest on no solid foundation." 
Dr. Smith says that it is a custom which, " in 
'* order to enrich one beggars all the rest of the 

" children." " But, so far from agreeing in 

" this opinion, we cannot help thinking that it is 
" to this very custom that much of the industry, 
" wealth, freedom, and civilization of modem 
" Europe are to be ascribed ; and that, were it 
" abolished, and a system of equal division of 
" landed property established in its stead, all the 
" children of landlords, the oldest as well as the 
*' yoimgest, would be reduced to a state of com- 
" parative poverty, at the same time that the 
" prosperity of the other classes would be greatly 




*' implied."* — " We are disposed to think," say 
the same writers, " that the state and magnifi- 
" cence in whicli our great landed proprietors 
" Uve, act as powerful incentives to the industry 
" and enterprize of the mercantile and manufac- 
" turing classes, who never think tliey have 
" accumulated a sufficient fortune until they are 
" able to emulate the splendour of the landlords ; 
" whereas, had these great properties been frit- 
" tered down by the scheme of equal division 
" among children, the standard of competence 
" would have been lowered universally, and 
" there would in consequence have been less 
" exertion in all classes of the community." 

" That the condition of the agricultural classes 
" in France has been considerably improved 
*' since the revolution is unquestionable. But it 
•' is not true that this improvement has been in 
" any respect owing to the law of equal inherit- 
" ance. It has taken place not in consequence 
" of that law, but in despite of it. The abolition 
" of the feudal privileges of the nobihty and 
" clergy, and of the gabelle, corvees, and other 
" grievously oppressive and partial burdens and 
" imposts, would of themselves have rendered 
" the proprietors and farmers a great deal more 
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" respectable."*—'* Every one knows," say again 
the Reviewers, " that Normandy has always 
" been one of the richest and best cultivated 
" provinces of France ; and yet Normandy is 
" one of those provinces in which, under the old 
" regime, the law of primogeniture had the most 
" extensive and general operation. But, instead 
" of being improved, there is undoubted evidence 
" to show that the agriculture and general ap- 
" pearance of the province is rapidly changing 
" for the worse under the existing law of succes- 
" sion,"-t- We thus learn, in contradiction to 
Mr, Mill's assertions and opinions, that the most 
tliriving country of France was that in which 
great properties were preserved by the most ex- 
tensive operation of the law of primogeniture ; 
and that, if the French had had the knowledge 
requisite for making improvements, their love of 
moTiey, exemplified in the imposition of oppres- 
sive taxes, would have stimulated them to make 
improvements in agriculture ; and we also have 
a well drawn picture of the banefai effects of a 
society of cultivating proprietors on the advance- 
ment of national wealth and human liappiness. 
" In a country like England," continue these 
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writers, " where a highly improved system of 
" husbandry is generally introduced, where 
" farms are extensive, and the most powerful 
" machinery is employed in agricultural oj>era- 
" tions, only a proportionally small number of 
" the inhabitants are employed in the cultivation 
*' of the atal."— - — " The national wealth and the 
" comfort of all classes are prodigiously aug- 
" mented in consequence of this division of 

" employments." " A spirit of industry is 

" thus universally diffused, and that apathy and 
" languor which are characteristic of a rude state 
" of society entirely disappear. No one will 
" presume to say that the agriculture of France 
" is in nearly so improved a state as that of 
•' Britain ; that it is not in fact a hundred years 
" behind om's ; and yet, while there are more 
" than two thirds of the people of France em- 
" ployed in this inferior cultivation, less than 
" one-third of our people suffice to carry on 
'* the infinitely superior system of cultivation 

'* adopted in this country." " Let us of Eng- 

" land then," say these able writers, " not there- 
" fore, by giving the smallest countenance to 
" any scheme, either for dividing estates, or for 
" building cottages on wastes, do any thing that 
" might by poesibihty tend to increase the purely 
" agricultural population of the country."* 
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Mr. Mill, in citing England, ancient France, 
and Russia and Poland, on the one hand, should 
have dealt fairly with us, and quoted Ireland and 
modem France on the other. We should thus 
have seen both sides of the pictiu-e, and probably 
have differed in opinion from Mr. Mill, as to 
which was the front of it The Reviewers, after 
stating that the Irish proprietor of ten or fifteen 
acres of land had been obUged to resort to an 
inferior species of food, remark, " and such too, 
" we observe, are the consequences now actually 
" resulting from the same cause in France. That 
" country is threatened with the double curse of 
" a redundant and a potatoe-feeding popula- 
" tion." The following is an unanswerable ail- 
ment in my judgment : — " A fanner can never 
" calculate with certainty on the renewal of his 
" lease. Unless he has accumulated some 
" capital, he is always exposed to the risk of 
" being thrown destitute on the world ; but it is 
" not so with the small proprietor, he reUes for 
" support, not on capital, but on land"* Again 
the Reviewers say, " It is an indisputable fact, 
" that those coimtries of Scotland, Kinross for 
" example, where property is very much divided, 
" and the proprietors consequently poor, are 
" very much behind in their agriculture, and are 
" fanned in a much inferior style to those whose 
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" estates and farms are more extensive*"* I 
shall conclude these quotations from the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers with one more extract. " Far 
" from joining in the outcry that has been so 
" frequently raised against the magnitude of the 
" property in the hands of the aristocracy, we 
" consider the existence of a numerous and 
" powerful body of landed proprietors, without 
" artificial privileges, but possessed of great 
" natural influence, as essentially contributing to 
" the improvement and stability of the pubhc 
" institutions of such densely peopled countries 
" as France and England ; and as forming the 
" best attainable check to arbitrary power on the 
" one hand, and to popular frenzy and licentious- 
" ness on the other." Coming from the chair of 
the Edinburgh dictators, these sentiments may 
be deemed by Mr. Mill himself to be conclusive 
against his censure of the principles on which 
Lord Cornwallis founded his plan of a permanent 
settlement in Bengal : but the subject is so im- 
portant, and involves so deeply the interests of i 
millions, that I shall be excused perhaps for add- 
ing the opinions of other doctors of an opposite 
school, wfio may be said to divide public appro- 
bation with their opponents in most political 
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discusaon^. In fact, the coincidence in the 
sentiments of these philosophers is one of the 
strongest arguments 1 can adduce in favour of 
their truth and excellence. 

" How malignant then, how hasely malignant," 
say the Quarterly Reviewers, " is the conduct of 
" those who systematically hold up the land- 
" owners of this country to public obloquy, as 
" useless drones, fattening from generation to 
" generation upon the industry of the people ! 
" If they had not from time to time laid out 
" their capital in the amelioration of the soil, the 
" produce of land would not have exceeded its 
** amount in a state of nature ; and the increased 
" population, which in this country finds proflt- 
*' able employment in agriculture, as well as in 
" manufactures and commerce, could not have 
" been subsisted. Such are the facts."*—" Those 
" who are not at all conversant with matters of 
*' this nature, are well aware that in former times 
" the land in this country was greatly subdivided 
** among a numerous race of unskilful cultiva- 
" tors. The occupier of thirty or forty acres was 
" reckoned an opulent and substautial farmer. 
'* Assisted by the members of his family, he per- 
" formed in person all the labour required on his 
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" farm ; he fabricated with his own hands all the 
" clumsy and inefficient instruments employed by 
" him in husbandry, except perhaps the plough."* 
" Manufactures and commerce then," continue 
the Reviewei's, "in the modem acceptation of 
" these terms, were carried on to a very limited 
•' extent among our ancestors ; indeed, no foun- 
" dation existed on which they could have been 
" raised. The produce obtained by constant 
" cropping and an xmskilfiil system of tillage 
" was extremely scanty ; it was almost entirely 
" consumed within the precincts of the farm : 
" there was httle or no sui-plus left for the land- 
" lord under the denomination of rent ; and the 
" few taxes imposed for the exigencies of the 
" State formed a heavy burden difficult to be 
" bome."(Page415.) " It is this surplus remaining 
" after the consumption of the men and the 
" animals actually engaged in the labour of agri- 
" culture has been provided for, which forms the 
" basis of trade and manufactures. Without this 
" surplus they could not even exist : and in pro- 
" portion to the increase or diminution of this 
" surplus will, manufactures and commerce flour- 
" ish or decay." (Page 420.) " Every discovery, 
" therefore, which augments the gross produce 
" of land, in a greater ratio than the food con- 
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" sumed in cultivating it, or which reduces the 
" quantity consumed in agriculture, while the 
" gross produce is not diminished, must add to the 
" surplus which can be expended on manufac-' 

*' tures." " In France, the land is divided into 

" small farms, among a numerous race of cultiva-' 
" tors, who not only perform the agricultural la- 
" hour of their fields, hut also fabricate at home 
" by far the greater portion of those articles, which 
" the corresponding classes in this country de- 

" rive from public raanufactures." " Twice 

" the number of men and animals engaged in 
" tilling a given extent of land in England, are 
" employed in cultivating an equal extent in 
" France." (Page 421.) 

Such have been the schemes devised for the 
uxhninistration of India. The one created a 
local gentry by the sacrifice of the rights of the 
real owners of the land ; the other perpetuated 
poverty and ignorance where a gentry might 
have been raised. The Bengal plan must tend 
to improve tlie condition of the people, until the 
estates, by the operation of the Hindoo law of 
succession to property, come to be broken up 
into little patchi-s behniging to small proprietors, 
and tlien e\ery tiling will retrograde, or at least 
stand still at the point of improvement, to which 
llie capital and exertions of the present great 
proprietui-^ may uuiki.- an iHlvuncu. Tliis plan. 
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therefore, may admit of some increase to the 
national wealth for a certain period of time. The 
Madras system can only operate, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, by increasing a beggarly 
and ignorant population, without improving the 
resources of the State, until famine, disease, and 
wretchedness, sweep off millions, and leave the 
rest and the Government worse off than at 
present. 

Next in importance to the management of the 
revenue are the effects produced on tlie society 
of India by systems for the administration of jus- 
tice. It was hardly to be hoped that free-bom 
Englishmen would at once discover and adopt, 
in the judicial department, a suitable medium to 
maintain the respectability of the local gentry, 
and at the same time dispense equal justice to 
all the people. The feelings of an Englishman, 
his humanity and civilization, were opposed to 
the consideration and practice of any plan, that 
should not unreservedly secure even-handed 
justice to one man as weU as to another, not 
only in reality, but also in appearance. It was a 
fortunate circiunstance incident to these feelings 
that, while they operated in withdrawing from us 
the affections of men of wealth, rank, or influ- 
ence, they secured to us the respect, at least, of 
the mass of the people, for our good intentions. 
If there is in India any ground at all of fidelity 
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and attachment to his Majesty's Gfovemment, it 
is that we wish to deal justly and equally with all 
men. We have endeavoured, and in some places 
succeeded, in emancipating the poor from the 
thraldom of the rich ; and we clear our con- 
sciences of the lesser evil of degrading the gentry 
by reflecting on the design or reahty of the 
greater good. 

But the greatei- good might have been equally 
well, if not better, secured, without incurring so 
much of the lesser evil ; and this is the rock on 
which we have split in this department of the 
Government. Like Sir Thomas Munro's revenue 
plan, the judicial system introduced into India, 
has, excepting in a few provinces, contributed to 
reduce the people to one level : but then there 
is a wide difference in the motives in which the 
two schemes originated. The revenue plan set 
out with the desire of effecting the degradation 
of respectable men, in order that the British 
Government might remain free from intelligent 
domestic foes. The judicial plan laimched us on 
a sea of philanthropy and right feeUng, and our 
intentions were founded in justice and honour. 
The one plan was disgraceful to us as Britons, 
and as civilized men ; the other did us honour, 
and met with the respect of those even who 
hated us for its adoption. But the magnanimous 
Elphinstone has shown to India and to Britain, 




that Justice can be administered to the poor 
without infringing the privileges and rank of the 
rich. That accomplished statesman has erected 
a never decaying monument to his fame, and to 
the honour of the nation, in the laws which he 
framed for his petty Government of Bombay, 
and for the subjects of the Deccan who are sub- 
ordinate to that Government. They are such as 
Mr. Mill himself, prejudiced as he is in many 
cases against India, and (with great justice) 
against law and lawyei-s, and forms and tech- 
nicalities, will be inclined to admire. 

With the exceptions I have mentioned, I can- 
not better elucidate this part of my subject than 
by reiterating the opinions of some men of sound 
judgment and great experience, who have 
favoiu-ed the Indian Government with their un- 
reserved sentiments. These sentiments may be 
accepted as still bearing reference to the present, 
and perhaps also to future time. They appear, 
to me at least, to be so faithJiil a picture, 
generally speaking, of the present, that although 
they were written some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and are only descriptive of the state of 
things in particular places, and within a limited 
range, I prefer giving the language of these 
gentlemen to remodelling their opinions (which 
are also mine) in my own. Truth is truth still, 
let who will describe or show it to us. 
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Id Sir Henry Strachey's " Answers to Interro- 
gatories," circulated by Lord Wellesley in January, 
1802, are the following passages. " It is not 
" easy to say whether the moral character of the 
" natives has improved by means of the system 
" established by us. In my opinion the systenS 
" has little direct influence on the morals of ti 
" people. They are probably somewhat more 
" licentious than formerly. Chicanery and 
" subornation, fraud and peijury, are certainly 
" more common. Oppression, cruelty, and vitw- 
*' lence of all sorts, except that of decoits and< 
" ckoars, are grown much less frequent. The 
" ill treatment of women, of servants, and slaves, 
" has nearly ceased. The same may be said of 
" the corporal severities fonnerly exercised in 
" collecting the revenues. The poor look up to 
" the laws, and not as heretofore to a patron, for 
" protection. In some respects, therefore, the 
" present mode of administering jiwtice may be 
" deemed conducive to good morals. {Am. to 
" Inter. 15, par. 1st.) I beg leave to offer it as 
" my opinion that little morality is learned in any 
" court of justice. In Calcutta, I have reason 
" to believe, the morals of the people are worse, 
" in spite of the severity of the police and of the 
" English laws. Nor do I attribute this solely 
" to the size, popidation, and indiscriminate so- 
" ciety of the capital ; but in part to the Supreme 
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" Court. I scarcely ever knew a native con- 
'' nected with the Supreme Court, whose morals 
■' and manners were not contaminated by that 
' connexion. In mentioning this evil, which I 
' by no means attribute to individuals, I trust 
■' it will not be imagined I mean to speak 
' generally with disrespect of the institution of 
' the Court itself." {Ans. to Inter. 15, par. 3d.) 
' It will probably be found on inquiry that the 
' natives do not ascribe the present vrretched 
' state of the old Zemindaurs to the unexpected 
' difficulty of collecting their revenue under our 
' regulations, or to other causes of a similar 
' kind, which are unquestionably the true oneS. 
' They imagine it to be the result of a settled 
' premeditated plan of pohcy in the Govem- 
' ment, to level and degrade its most powerful 

' subjects." {Ans. to Inter. 16, par. 4th.)- 

' But the increasing poverty of the higher orders, 
' and other causes, have contributed to make the 
' digging and clearing of Tanks very uncommon, 
' except in towns and a few other places, where 
' they are least wanted. In this district there 
' are very few new works of this nature ; but the 
' remains of the old ones attest the superior 
' opulence of former times ; at least they show 
' that property was more unequally divided 

' among the natives than at present." " The 

* situation of the lower orders is, on the whcJe, 
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" somewhat improved by our system of adminis- 
" tration ; but their nature is not changed. They 
" are always in debt, and borrow at enonnous 
" interest. They are not stimulated to any 
" eiforts of industry by the security they enjoy, 

" but solely by the calls of hunger." " To 

" their few wants, the uniformity and extreme 
" simplicity of their habits, their unsocial educa- 
" tion, and the heat of the climate ; to these 
" causes, and not to our laws, are, in my opinion, 
" to be ascribed the peculiarities of the people," 
— " The condition of the Ryots is, on the whole, I 
" think, better, because their lives and limbs are 
" safe from the Zemindaurs and collectors of 
" revenue. On the other hand, tlie dread of 
^' decoits, the expense of prosecutions, and the 
" spirit of prosecuting, the slowness of our legal 
" proceedings, and the doubtftilness of the event 
" of lawsuits on accoimt of perjury and other 
" causes ; — all these are evUs of the present day." 
(^Ans. to biter. I7th.) " Compared with the old 
" native Governments, the English Government 
" is a good one, inasmuch as it secures the 
" country from invasion, and, on the whole, very 
" well preserves the lower orders, that is to say, 
" the main body of the community, from the 
" tyranny of the higher orders. It is scarcely pos- 
" sible that much real attachment and loyalty to 
" the ruling power can subsist among the higher 




" classes. The total want of energy and spirit, the 
" poverty and ignorance of the people compose, in 
" my opinion, the strength of our Government."* 

" Great population and poverty produce 

■' misery and crimes ; particularly in a coimtry 
" where there is no pubhc, and consequently no 
" certain and regular, provision for the poor ; 
" where there are, I may almost say, more poor 
" than in any country ; and where the ability 
■' and disposition of private individuals to support 

■' them are continually cUminishing." " The 

■' Ryots are now, though more independent, much 
■' worse protected from distress than heretofore. 
■' They once looked up to their Talookdaxu-s, 
' who could assist them, and who did to the 
' utmost of their power ; for it was their interest. 
'■' The Ryots now have no protector hut the 
■' regulations ; and the regulations, though they 
' may serve to defend them, in some measurCj 
' from violence and barbarity, will not feed 
' them." {Answers to 18tk and 21«^ Questions.') 
' There is here, as elsewhere, a very numerous 
* class of the lower orders, ready to serve under 
' any standard where they can get subsistence. 



* I would add, and also the disgrace — that tlie British 
GovernincDt in the nineteeoth century should trust to the 
poverty and ignorance of the people as the pillars of its 



" These have no idea of loyalty or disloyalty, 
" except to the masters who support them. 
" They would readily enlist with a foreign 
" power ; but I do not call them disaffected, 
" because custom and necessity lead them to 
" hire themselves to any master who may be 
" able to maintain them."— — " An institution, or 
" measiue of Government founded merely on 
" European customs, must be useless and unintel- 

" Ugible." " The Sepoys are, like the rest of 

" the natives, entirely uninstructed as to the form 
" of the Government, of the policy of their rules, 
" and of the justice of their wars. It h in thh 
" ignorance and apathy that our strength consists" 

" With respect to the eligibility of confer- 

" ring titles and honours on the natives, it might 
" possibly, if practicable, be of use. It might 
" serve to attach them to the Government, and 
" to make them hold themselves in estimation. 
" But how such an arrangement is to be brought 

" about, I have no conception." " On whom, 

" I beg leave to ask, can titles be conferred, 
" when none are placed in a situation where it is 
" possible to render themselves eminent or con- 
'* spicuous ? How can their merits be known 
" when their rulers have no connexion with 
" them ? when there is no intermediate class 
" between the sovereign power and the common 
" people?" " No native can greatly distin- 
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' guish himself as a soldier, for he can never 

' rise beyond the rank of a Soobedaur." 

' Men in learned professions have, if possible, 
' still less opportunity of recommending them- 

' selves to us." " 1 content myself with ob- 

' serving, that any measure, which would secure 

* to Government the services of a considerable 
' number of the most respectable members of 
'' the community, must prove, in many points of 
' view, beneficial. The Zemindaurs, it will be 
' recollected, possessed under the native Go- 
' vernment a degree of power nearly propor- 
' tionate to their property. Although that 
' power was perhaps not formally recognized, 
' nor regularly exerted ; still, they did possess a 
' considerable degree of military, civil, and fiscal 

* power. They kept their dependents in a state 
' of union, and were by that means enabled to 
■' protect them, and maintain themselves. At 
' present, such as have survived the almost 
■' miiversal destruction of Zemindaurs, are, in 
' conformity to our notions, reduced to the same 
" condition, and placed at an equal distance 
" from us, with the lowest Ryots. Any measure 
" that has a tendency towards the restoration 
" of this power, must, I think, advance a step 
" towards the creation of a body of gentry, who 
" may perform great services to the public. 



" Such a measure would bring the lower orders 
" more distinctly under the eye of the magistrate. 
" It might enable us, in some slight degree, to 
" excite awe, to impress restraint, to awaken 
" national ardour and love for the Government. 
" Our moral impotence to produce any effect of 
" this nature on the minds of the people, which 
■' is at present sufficiently apparent, might be, I 
■' think, if not removed, at least gradually dimin- 
' ished. To the propriety of any plan that would 

* invest the higher orders with a liberal au- 
' thority, that would encourage and enable them 
' to act without fear in concurrence with Go- 
' vemment officers for the pubhc good, I beg 
' leave to subscribe my humble opinion." 

* Some are of opinion that the more power the 
' natives have, the more they abuse it ; that they 
' are utterly unfit for any but the lowest employ- 

* ments ; and that, however great their salaries, 

* moderation and disinterestedness can 'never be 
' expected from them. This appears to me a mere 

' fallacy." " The vices and the crimes of the 

' people proceed from their poverty and igno- 

* ranee ; and I do not consider they are likely to 
' grow much richer or wiser while the present 

* state of things exists." " This assertion, 

* however, that the vices and crimes of the 
' people proceed firom their poverty and igao- 




" ranee, 1 would wish to be understood with 

" limitations." " It is not always, therefore, 

" that the people are worse where they are the 
" poorest and most ignorant. Nevertheless, the 
" assertion is, in my opinion, generally speaking, 
" true." — — " It is the principle of ignorance, and 
" not of fear, that at present preserves us ; and, I 
" should imagine, it will be only when European 
" laws, religion, and hterature, come to be dis- 
" seminated in this country, that it will be 
" necessary to draw the reins tighter, and to 
" show that we certainly, at present, possess 
" Jjower irresistible to command obedience." 

" But this sort of power, the result of policy 

" and force on the one hand, and utter ignorance 
" and wretchedness on the other, does not sup- 
" pose any influence whatever over the hearts of 
" the natives." {Answers to Inter. 33, 33, and 34.) 
After deprecating the effects of the intercouse 
which the natives of Calcutta have mth Euro- 
peans, and the officers of the King's Coitrt, Sir 
Henry says, " Moreover, I would appeal to those 
" who, from their situation or habits, are accus- 
" tomed to consider these matters with attention, 
" whether there have not, of late years, been 
" introduced, and exclusively established, pro- 
" fessions heretofore almost unknown, namely, 
" those of informers, sharpers, intriguers, subor- 
" ners. and false witnesses ; whose sole occupa- 
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" tion is that of preying on their fellow-creatures, 
" and whose long career of impunity convinces 
" them that honesty is the worst policy." {Ans. 
to Inter. 34, par. 9th.) 

On the subject of criminal justice, this ex- 
perienced and wise officer ohserves, " Without 
" doubt, the present mode of conducting trials is 
" more regular, satisfactory, and decorous. The 
" record is properly kept and made up, and every 
" thing is conducted with fairness and humanity 
" towards the prisoner: nor could we reconcile 
" it to ourselves to recur, in any degree, to the 
"native mode of trial: yet I am inclined to 
" think that an inteihgent native is better 
" qualified to preside at a trial, than we can 
" ever be ourselves ; and a very few simple ndes 
" would perhaps suffice to correct the abuses of 
" former times." Speaking of the native com- 
missioner of civil justice, he remarks — " He de- 
" cides with the greatest ease a vast number of 
" causes. He is perfectly acquainted with the 
'* language, the manners, and even the person 
" and characters, of all who come before him. 
** Hence peijiu-y is very uncommon in his court,** 
" I am fully convuiced that a native of common 
" capacity will, al'ter a \'ery Uttlc experience. 
" examine witnesses, and investigate the most 
" intricate case, with more temper and perse- 
" verauce, with more ability and effect, than 




' almost any European." " I cannot help 

' wishing that these situations were more re- 
' spectable in a pecuniary ^iew, and that they 
' were empowered to decide causes to almost 
' any aniount."^ " Should it here occur that 

* very few, if any, are qualified, from habit and 
' education to pronounce a decision, or to com- 
' prehend a comphcated judicial case ; that the 

* range of their ideas is too narrow ; that their 
' minds are cramped, and that they possess not 
' that vigour and perseverance, and those en- 
' larged views, which would enable them to 
' perform the duty of judges : — if there is any 
' one of this opinion, I would take the liberty 
' to ask. How it is possible the natives in general 
" should, in the miserably subordinate and ser- 
" vile employments to which they are confined, 
■' have quahfled themselves better ? I would 
" observe how very easily they all acquire the 
" requisite qualifications for the duties which we 
■' are pleased to entrust to them. I would ask, 
■' who can doubt that they would very shortly, if 
" not depressed and dispirited, become at least 
" equal to the functions they performed before 
" we came among them ?" — " I confess it is my 
" wish, though possibly I may be blamed for 
" expressing it, not only to have the authority 
" of the natives as judges extended, but to see 
" them, if possible, enjoy important and confi- 
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" dential situations in other departments of the 
" State." 

I am almost ashamed to confess that the 
wisdom which pervades Sir Henry Strachey's re- 
ports has been neglected to this hour. Seldom 
indeed it is, that men in his situation can be 
expected so far to divest themselves of a fellow- 
feeling towards their own services, as to recom- 
mend, what in justice is due to others, to the 
probable detriment of that service. But when 
this is at any time done, we may be assxnred 
that, like a person making a confession in a 
Court of Justice, it is the strongest evidence 
addncible of the truth of what is averred. Far 
be it from me, however, to disparage generally 
the civil service of India on the ground of with- 
holding information. The members of it have 
not, in general, the discrimination and applica- 
tion to business of Sir Henry Strachey. They 
never, perhaps, incline their thoughts to the 
contemplation of any picture adverse to their 
own interests and increase of emolument; al- 
though, if they should at any time do so, they 
are honourable enough to communicate their 
sentiments. And it is natural that they should 
indulge only pleasing prospects of their own ad- 
vantage, in preference to contemplating the re- 
verse. Little blame is therefore attributable to 
iJunn for fuUovring a natural impiUsc, rendered 




the more irresistible and engrossing from the 
constitution of their body, by which they ad- 
vance in progression through greater and greater 
degrees of indolence, horse-racing, and idlenras, 
to greater and greater emolument, rank, and 
power. Why the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control should not have discovered 
the value and wisdom of Sir Henry Strachey's 
recommendations, carrying on their face con- 
viction of their worth and justice, it may be no 
business of mine to inquire, But let his Ma^ 
jesty's Government ascertain the reason; the 
poor Hindoo expects that it vrill, for probably 
no other power can. Whether it was patronage 
and provision for the sons of relations and 
friends that clogged the exercise of the under- 
standings of the managers of India ; whether it 
was the state pohcy of England, the Munro 
system of keeping the people down, that in- 
fluenced their rejection of such sound opinions ; 
it behoves ministers to make amends for the 
neglect, and to adopt such a course for the 
future as ^ill do honour to their humanity and 
wisdom. 

On the 10th of February, 1805, three years 
after he had communicated to the Bengal Go- 
vernment the sentiments I have quoted, Sir 
Henry Strachey, when touching on the same 
subject, says, " The minds of the Zemindaurs 



** in general, I believe to be alienated and es^ 
" (ranged from us ; and if they forbear to rise 
" against us and join our enemies, it is, I con- 
" ceive, only because they see that our army is 
" irresistible, and our power firmly established." 

" With respect to the possibility of re- 

" straining men from joining rebellious chiefs 
*' who can pay them, or prevailing upon depend- 
" ents to detach themselves from their masters, 
" I think it out of the question. Neither the 
" hope of reward, nor the fear of punishment, 
" as held out by Government, have much effect. 
" Our influence scarcely extends to induce the 
" servants and connexions of the most worthless 
" outcast of a decoit, or assassin, to betray or 

" desert him." " It is not possible that a 

" system which tends to diminish the import- 
" ance of the leading men of the country, and 
*' does, in fact, encroach on their just and long 
" estabhshed privileges, can be introduced with- 
" out extreme dissatisfaction. That dissatislae- 
" tion, however, I do not mean to state as univer- 
" sal among the Zcmindaurs. The weak, the 
" moderate, and the peaceable, who were unable 
*' to maintain a degree of independence under 
" the old Government, probably hke the change." 
At the conclusion of his letter Sir Henry remarks, 
" I am very far from wishing to justify resistance 
" to- -the sovereigo power, or its officers. It is 




" not my intention to question the wisdom and 
" equity of the acts of Government, nor to ad- 
" vance principles derogatory to the honour and 
" dignity of the State, nor disrespectful to its 
" members. It is our business to support the 
" established Government." 

At a still more recent period, on the 5th of 
February, 1808, Mr. J. Stuart, then a judge 
of circuit, stated his sentiments in a style 
of candour and independence which does great 
credit to himself and to the government which 
could receive them without taking offence. He, 
however, retains his observations for mature 
consideration, until the 6th of May following, 
when he hands them up with these remarks : 
— " I am the more encouraged to take this 
" step (to submit the paper of the 5th of Fe- 
" bruary, 1808, to the Government) by finding 
" that I am not singular in my sentiments ; but 
" that several gentlemen, whose talents and local 
" experience entitle their opinions to the greatest 
" weight, have countenanced my views on this 
" part of the subject." 

The first extract vto which 1 solicit attention, 
is a maxim which is peculiarly true in the cir- 
cumstance of the conquest of one people by ano- 
ther people, who are foreigners and but little 
able to secure, through their own intercourse, the 
affection and loyalty of the conquered nation. 
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" The natural mode of managing men, is to 
" employ the agency of those, whom, from the 
" relation in which they stand to them, they 
" regard with sentiments of respect and confi- 
" dence." Mr. Stuart says respecting the ruin 
of the native gentry: " When the British first 
" acquired the dominion of these provinces, 
" they fomid a considerable body of what might 

" be called a native gentry." *' Taken as a 

" body they were not deficient in an acquahit- 
" ance with men and business ; the knowledge 
" and elevation of sentiment wliich, in a certain 
" degree, seems always attached to the long 
" possession of power and affluence. Without too 
" much burthening our Government, we might 
" have reserved a considerable number of offices 
" for natives, upon a liberal footing of confi- 
" dence and emolument. These woxdd have 
" been a resource to many of these famiUes ; 
" would have maintained them in a decent 
" state of respect and competency ; and have 
" enabled them to give their children an edu- 
" cation which wotdd have preserved them from 
" falling below the place which their parents 
" had held in society. But our Government 
" has not appeared to think this object worthy 
" their attention. If, therefore, not the policy, 
" it has at least been the tendency of the 
" internal measures of Government, to hasten 




■' the extinction of this class of men. Accord- 
" ingly, the greatest part of these families have 
" sunk under neglect and poverty, and their 
■' descendants have become confounded with 

" the mass of the people." '* And is it not 

■' at length time to consider what may be the 
■' influence of these principles on the character 
■' and morality of the community ? As we pro- 
" ceed, these provinces will soon present the 
" singular spectacle of a great empire, the Go- 
■' vemment of which rigidly excludes its sub- 
'■' jects from every object of fair ambition, which 
" in the pursuit could stimulate men to cultivate 
" their faculties, or in the possession, enlai^e 
" their understandings and elevate their minds. 
" The natives may accumulate wealth as mer- 
■' chants ; they may be proprietors of land ; 
" but these occupations, as they are managed 
" in this country, have no great tendency to 
" raise the character. Beyond them, with the 
" rarest exceptions, there is nothing to which 
" the people can aspire, higher than the com- 
" mand of a platoon of sepoys, or the pos- 
" session of some petty civil office, insignificant 
" in its functions, and paid with a salary hardly 
" adequate to a bare subsistence. My specula^ 
" tions may have perhaps misled me, but I am 
" persuaded that very unfavourable eifects from 
" tliese causes may already be traced in the 
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" habits of our native subjects ; and their long 
" continuance must, I think, infalhbly end in 
" reducing the whole population to one ignorant, 

" grovelling, litigious, and profligate herd. 

" Then, after the lapse of a few years, a native 
" of education and character will be a pheno- 
" menon ; and if afterwards this consequence 
" should be regretted, that which might easily 
" have been prevented will never be retrieved." 

From these unvarnished descriptions it may 
be inferred how far the just maxim advocated by 
Sir Thomas Munro, in his letter to Mr. Petrie, 
dated the 25th of August, 1805, has been ob- 
served, either in the Madras or Bengal Presiden- 
cies. " When a country," says Sir Thomas, 
" fells under tlie dominion of a foreign power, 
" it is usually found to be the wisest plan to 
" leave it in possession of its own laws and 
" customs, and to endeavour rather to ameli- 
" orate than to abolish them and substitute 
" others in their room ; and, the more antient 
" and civilized the subjected nation is, the more 
" requisite is it to pursue this course ; for the 
" institutions of such a people are not only in 
" themselves perhaps better adapted than any 
" that they could receive from strangers to their 
" own circumstances and habits, but they have 
" also over their minds the strong influence 
" which is derived from respect to antiquity." 




Mr. H. Colebrook, in his Minute, dated in 
June, 1808, says, " It is of the utmost import- 
" ance, it is essential for the safety of the State, 
" to concihate the great body of the landed pro- 
*' prietors ; to attach to the British Government 
" that class of persons, whose influence is most 
" permanent and most extensive : to render it 
" their palpable interest to uphold the perma- 
" nence of the British domination, to give them 
** a valuable stake in the present administration 
" of the country." 

I have now laid before the public, in my own 
language, and in that of other men, a view of 
the effects, on the state of socjety in India, 
resulting from the revenue and judicial ar- 
rangements adopted hy his Majesty's servants, 
and from the substitution of a foreign for a 
native Government. It will be perceived that 
on one side are ranged Sir Thomas Munro and 
the advocates of his system, and Mr. Mill, the 
historian, in favour of reducing the inha^ 
bltants to poor agriculturists ; the former, be- 
cause they considered that the safest condition 
they could be in for the permanence of our 
Government ; the latter, because the greatest 
portion of happiness would, he believed, be en- 
joyed by the greatest number. On the other 
side are also many men of eminent talents, with 
equal discrimination and nearly as much prac- 
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tical knowledge as Sir Thomas Mimro. They 
possess over him and his supporters, however, 
one obvious advantage, when balanced against 
each other as authorities — they had no scheme 
of their own to advance — they merely described 
and reasoned on what they witnessed, and re- 
commended to the State to devise its own plans 
to meet their general views. In such discus- 
sions as I have brought under review, the au- 
thority of one man will be as good as that of 
another, having equal advantages of information 
and equal discrimination and judgment. The 
scale will instantly turn, however, in favour of 
the views and information of those, who have no 
particular object, and from whom their senti- 
ments were not only, as it were, drawn out, but 
who submitted them to their governments with 
doubts as to the temper with which they might 
be received. That the gentlemen, from whose 
papers I have quoted extracts, had not an equal 
advantage, from length of service, with Sir Tho- 
mas Munro, is true; and it may, therefore, by 
some, be deemed proper that both the Directors 
and the Board of Control should give to his 
opinions more credit than to theirs ; but it was 
on this account the more necessary that, for 
the information of the pubhc, I should examine 
them with greater strictness. Although Sir Tho- 
mas Munro may have possessed more intelli- 
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gence than some; more application and intensity 
of attention than others ; and more means and 
opportunities of acquiring local information than 
certain others ; he did not, nevertheless, possess 
all those quaHties and circumstances adapted for 
gaining correct views of things, in a superior, or 
even in an equal degree, to all others his con- 
temporaries. Some had more acute discrimi- 
nation and greater intelligence, though less ex- 
perience, or application ; others more experi- 
ence, though they were less capable of taking 
general and just views; and so on. To admit 
therefore that what Sir Thomas Munro says 
must be true and worthy of adoption, and that 
what other persons indi\idually or collectively 
say is erroneous, if it differs from Sir Thomas 
Munro's dicta, is to fetter our judgments in the 
discovery of new views, and of the truth re- 
specting India. If his Majesty's Government is 
pleased to assume that it is not incumbent on 
the British nation to rule India, in such a manner 
as to advance the people to the greatest degree 
of knowledge and prosperity which it lies in 
our power to confer on them, then, the con- 
tinuance of Sir Thomas Munro's plan is suited 
to the proof of their political proposition or 
axiom. But if we set out from a maxim the 
very reverse of what I have supposed, then, as 
it would be impossible to prove two opposite 



propositions by the same reasoning. Sir Thomas 
Munro's plan, if continued, is not suited for 
effecting the prosperity and increase in know- 
ledge and civilization of the people. The pre- 
tensions of Sir Thomas Munro, to maintaining 
by his plans " the iristitutions" of Indian society, 
ought to be judged of by what others have 
written respecting the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Polygaurs, Zemindaurs, and others, 
the local gentry, as well as from what he himself 
has urged, not only in favour of their abolition, 
but against their creation or continuance. 

After what I have stated, it must be needless 
to enlarge on the other proofs tliat are on re- 
cord, of the people of India having, in general, 
retrograded in prosperity in consequence of our 
acquisition of their country. It is possible that 
I may be in error as to the causes ; but the 
effects cannot be mistaken. The people are in- 
disputably reduced to a very low condition of 
human nature ; their natural chiefs have disap- 
peared, and no object of ambition is left for 
their attainment. " Rewards, the great spring 
*' of human action, are excluded from the 
" scheme of our internal poUcy. When we kill, 
" it is by stifling." 

I might here drop the subject, satisfied that, 
having described the condition of the people, 
and obtruded my opinions of the past and pre- 




sent management of India, his Majesty and his 
ministers might devise a plan for securing the 
prosperity of the millions it contains, without 
much assistance from other persons ; and it is 
indeed, generally speaking, true of politics as of 
medicine, that, when the cause of a distemper 
is discovered, it is not difficult to apply a suit- 
able remedy. But, in regard to a foreign nation, 
to which we are desirous of preserving its own 
peculiar customs and laws, at the same time that 
we may "gradually and cautiously insinuate" 
wholesome innovations and reforms, it wiU be 
found that a consultation of physicians is re- 
quired to examine the evidence of those who have 
seen and studied the patient in his paroxysms ; 
and to determine, at least, the most palatable 
vehicle for the administration of whatever re- 
medy is at length provided. I am no schemer : 
and my opinions on this important question are 
offered with becoming diffidence. Let Govern- 
ment consult eminent men of all classes who 
have been employed in Indian affairs; let it weigh 
and balance their opinions and recommenda- 
tions; giving imphcit confidence to none in par- 
ticular, beyond what is challenged by their 
merits, tried by the test of sound and humane 
principles. The Court of Directors deserve the 
highest eulogium for the labour with which they 
have at times collected the opinions of their 
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officers in India ; but it is singular how very few 
of these gentlemen have taken general views of 
the questions put to them. Perhaps, indeed, 
most of them did best to furnish merely the 
information, and to leave it to their superiors to 
digest and apply it. SoUcitous to see Britain 
perform her duty to an inmiense portion of the 
lumian race, grovelling in chains at her feet, and 
hoping tliat my representations may reach that 
liigh quarter which can alone give a new and 
accurate impulse to the exertions of the public 
servants ; I shall proceed to submit my humble 
mite of advice, trusting that, though limited to 
general recommendations, it may have some 
use ; and if hereafter I find that it has done 
any good, I may be induced to fill up the out- 
lines of some of the more complicated consider- 
ations which the subject involves. 

And here let me remark on Sir Thomas 
Muuro, whose name I have so often mentioned 
in connection with his own plan, that there is 
no man who has so ably handled many of the 
important questions respecting the government 
of India, as he himself has done in the twenty- 
second and following paragraphs of that admira- 
ble and statesman-like Minute, dated the 31st of 
December, 1824 ; a paper more glorious and 
honourable to his character than if he had never 
countenanced other less worthy and valid opi- 





nions ; — a paper in which he has, to a great 
extent, abandoned the legislating Mr. Tliackeray 
and his sentiment, that in India are wanted only 
industrious husbandmen. This valuable docu- 
ment deserves the most deliberate attention of 
the Sovereign and his ministers. Were I to 
quote from it at all, I should extract a very 
great portion of it Coming fi*om Sir Thomas 
Munro's school, and from the lion himself, it 
carries with it a tenfold power of conviction of 
the propriety of pursuing that policy which I have 
been endeavouring to explain and recommend. 
Tliis distinguished pubUc officer has, I beheve, 
been the first Indian Governor (Mr. Elphinstone, 
and he, at least, divide the honour between them) 
to lead the way in a liberal and just course of 
policy towards the natives of India, after he cal- 
culated and foresaw that our pofitical existence 
is in httle or no less danger from the peo- 
ple of that country reduced to bondsmen, than it 
would be were we to confer on them many of 
the benefits we have it in our power to bestow. 
His abundant hiutianity and benevolence had 
now made him eager to suggest and adopt what- 
ever he saw would tend to the mehoration of so 
many human beings ; and I think it might not 
have been diflicidt, had he fortunately been 
still living, to convince his fine understanding 
that, in the luibending and universal application 
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of the Ryotwaiir scheme, he had made a great 
mistake. It would indeed liave been satisfactory 
to acquire his sentiments of administering the 
revenue-affairs of India, agreeably to views un- 
shackled by the pledge by which he seems to 
have bound himself to support the Ryotwaur 
system. But there still remain many eminent 
and experienced men, whom his Majesty's minis- 
ters may consult. In the first rank are the 
sound and intelligent Sir Henry Strachey; the 
magnanimous, the just, the virtuous, Elphinstone, 
a gentleman whose views as a statesman, and 
whose conduct as a man, are stamped with the 
most admirable wisdom and kingly liberality. 
Let them be consulted. There are also Sir John 
Stuart, Lord WiUiam Bentinck, Mr. Colebrook, 
and a host, I may say, of others but little their 
inferiors, all well informed on Indian affairs, 
who have the abihty and knowledge requisite to 
fm-nish soUd and wise opinions. I had almost 
forgotten to mention Sir John Malcolm ; but that 
gentleman has talked and written so much, that 
his own is perhaps the only eulogium or recom- 
mendation of which he may be ambitious. 

The first point tliat should be clearly deter- 
mined is, the policy to be pursued. Is it or is it 
not the intention of Government to advance the 
nations of India to as high a step of civilization 
as is consistent with the maintenance of our 
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political supremacy? I shall suppose that his 
Majesty's ministers do intend that their measures 
shall be suited to that end ; and that they con- 
sider with me the following observations of Lord 
Bacon, pecuharly appUcable to India. " The 
" matter of seditions is of two Idnds, much 
" poverty, and much discontentment. It is cer- 
" tain so many overthrown estates are so many 
" votes for troubles. Lucan noteth well the 
" state of Rome before the Civil War, 






ax, rupid unique in tempore focnus, 
iides, et multis utile bellum.' 



" This same ' multis utile helium' is an assured 
" and infalhble sign of a state disposed to sedi- 
" tions and troubles ; and if this poverty and 
" broken estate in the better sort be joined with 
" a want and necessity in the mean people, the 
" danger is unminent and great ; for the re- 

" belhons of the belly are the worst." " Let 

" no prince measure the danger of discontent- 
" ments by this, whether they be just or unjust : 
*' for that were to imagine people to be too rea- 
" sonable, who do often spurn at their own good." 
This philosopher also says, " The surest way to 
" prevent seditions (if the times do bear it) is to 
" take away the matter of them, for if there be 
*' fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the 
" spark shall come that shall set it on fire." 
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I shall then suppose that the object is to civilize 
the people of India, and in such a manner as, 
during the execution of the design, to secure our 
own supremacy unimpaired. And here let me 
protest against the specious maxims of some 
politicians, who would scare us with propositions 
about the necessity there is for abandoning the 
application of general truths and maxims to so 
singular a race of men as the inhabitants of 
India. What is true in Europe is true in Asia 
also. How cautiously soever we may proceed, 
it is undeniably true that we ought to work with 
the best instruments and materials here, as else- 
where, if we wish to make perfect our design. 
Cautiously acting upon true principles we are 
certain of success. Timorously and foolishly 
adopting expedients and palliatives, we may 
cover defects and diseases, but we shall never 
cure or eradicate them. 

If the question were simply to civilize a people 
who had no institutions of their own, it could 
very easily be solved. But, in this case, we have 
not a block of marble to shape into any figure 
we please, but a ready-formed image badly 
sculptured to mould and polish, with the consent 
of hosts of jealous guardians, so as that it shall 
attain a high degree of beauty. We should first 
ascertain what there is of good in the institutions 
and manners of the peoj)le, and what tliere is of 





bad. We ought to retain all that is good, and 
project plans for reforming wliat is bad. But 
these plans ought to be cautiously executed. 
Reforms must be insinuated, not insisted upon ; 
othermse the open hostility of those to be 
reformed will be the certain result. Our wisdom 
and firmness must be led blindfold by concilia^ 
tion. If we advance a step without that guide, 
we shall be entangled in a labyrinth, or fall into 
a pit, from which all our wisdom will never ex- 
tricate us. Taking the natives along with us, 
they will voluntarily work with our implements, 
and complete our design. Advancing without 
their concurrence, they will deprive us of the 
means, and probably destroy us for our attempt 
to benefit them. These cases are of course put 
in the extreme, but, knowing the best and the 
worst, we shall at least act with moderation and 
judgment. It is truly said by Lord Bacon that 
" it is the solecism of power to think to com- 
" mand the end, yet not to endure the means." 

The natives, especially of the higher castes of 
Hindoos, and the Mahomedans, are eager to 
acquire learning. Their own, of course, they 
esteem and prefer, but they are now daily be- 
coming more desirous, particularly Bramins, 
Kayets, Prabhoos, and Sonars, of learning what 
we know, and of fitting themselves to serve 
us by an acquaintance with oiu- language and 
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literature. They have seen us subdue their 
monarchies as if by a magical feat. They fully 
understand that we have effected the conquest 
by our wisdom, valour, and prudence ; and that 
by our unanimity and subordination we shall 
maintain our authority. They appreciate oiu- 
intentions of being just to all men, and wonder at 
our moderation, inasmuch as, being their mas- 
ters, and devoid of any fellow-feeling towards 
them but as human beings, we never oppress 
them. But they dislike us ; they hate us as 
foreigners, and conquerors, and eaters of beef; 
the Bramins especially, who feel that their con- 
sequence and power are fast decaying. The 
superstitions of the lower orders are not the 
less gross and disgusting, though they are per- 
severed in without so much reverence as before 
for the priesthood. Their morals are becoming 
every day worse, for there is every day a diminu- 
tion of the checks to immorality that existed in 
the abiUty of the Bramins, and in the respect 
paid to their enforcement of moral and religious 
precepts. Without untying a single cord with 
our hands, our presence and toleration alone 
have loosened some of the strongest bands that 
united the Hindoo communities. Equal justice 
has engendered a contempt of superiors. Go- 
vernment and its magistrates take little interest, 
and seldom interfere iu the punishment of moral 




delinquencies. Our refusal to arbitrate in re- 
ligious and caste disputes has produced many 
new and given fresh life to many old ones. 
Low castes begin to presume on stepping beyond 
their line, and on adopting the usages of higher 
castes, even those of the Braminical order. We 
have either broken down or very much depressed 
the influence of the natural chiefs of the people by 
positive enactments, or through the silent opera- 
tion of our levelling systems. The rehgious 
heads and learned men are, from want of en- 
couragement, and from the spirit of encroach- 
ment on caste, fast descending into contempt 
and diminishing in numbers. With these facts 
before us, we should shape our proceedings so 
as to prevent the calamities the approach of 
which they portend. We are presented with 
one or two alternatives. We must either prop 
up a religion and a system of moral responsi- 
bility, the best parts of which are tumbling 
down, or we must allow them to cnmible away 
altogether, and, by placing education and a better 
system vrithin the reach of the people, draw 
them into morality and subordination through 
the conviction of their beauty and propriety. 
Though eminent men have considered the 
strength of our Government to consist in the 
division of the Hindoos into castes, and their 
consequent disunion on all points unconnected 
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with the Hindoo religion — a disunion by the by 
which may be chimerical- — I am inclined to view 
the danger of our present condition as in no de- 
gree less than it would lie, were all the natives 
reduced to one class, provided they were treated 
as men, and not bound down like wild beasts or 
slaves. Guided by my experience of the people 
I should say, that leaders alone are required to 
unite myriads against us. Men of the lowest 
castes sit on the thrones to which they have raised 
themselves by their talents and military prowess 
in India, as elsewhere ; and Bramins administer 
their affairs. 1 never knew caste to be an ob- 
stacle to Hindoos coalescing in any great, or 
even in any petty, design. It is quite true, how- 
ever, that to tamper with their religion would 
instantly unite them in a league which might 
never otherwise have been formed. Sir Henry 
Strachey's opinion was just, for the time, but it 
does not hold to any extent of time. " The 
" total want of energy and spirit, the poverty 
" and ignorance, of the people, compose, in my 
" opinion, the strength of our Government." A 
bold leader, a few intelligent followers, might 
infuse spirit and knowledge sufficient to harass 
us with thousands of ignorant and barbarous foes. 
As for the rest, we may trust to Lord Bacon's 
opinion, that poverty and discontent are likely 
enough to generate such characters. It remains 




for his Majesty's Government to make an elec- 
tion between the only two courses left to their 
option; for I cannot, for an instant, entertain 
the belief that they would rather see the Hindoos 
in the most degraded state of moraUty, even if 
such a state were not highly dangerous to our 
supremacy in India, than (if need were to choose 
that coiu-se) prop up and regenerate Hindooism 
to a certain extent. 

I shall suppose it possible that his Majesty 
and his advisers may agree with me in thinking, 
that of the two alternatives to which I have ad- 
verted, that which will afford to the natives of 
India opportunity to study our literature and 
wisdom, in the room of their own, will be the 
one resorted to. We should, therefore, without 
loss of time, encourage and gratify the taste of 
the Bramins and others for becoming acquainted 
with our stores of learning and science, by insti- 
tuting royal seminaries and establishments for 
instructing the people, and by translating into 
their own languages the works of our most ap- 
proved authors. The most scrupulous care 
should be taken to avoid every allusion to re- 
ligious principles and doctrines of sects, whether 
Christian, Chinese, Mahomedan, or Hindoo ; for 
if an alarm should be taken, or a prejudice im- 
bibed that the faith of the students was liable to 
be unsettled, not a Bramin would send his son 
L 2 
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to be instructed. Moral precepts of every na- 
tion, whether from our own sacred book, or 
from the works of philosophers, should be freely 
taught and disseminated. The Hindoos are de- 
lighted (I speak from my own knowledge of them) 
with moral tales and theories ; but although they 
have many precepts of their own, they require a 
new stimulus to adopt them as their rule of con- 
duct. What it is possible to accompUsh by 
educating, with discretion, the natives of India, 
can scarcely be any longer pronounced a subject 
of speculation. Mr. Elphinstone has fully ascer- 
tained their readiness to accept the instruction 
we may be prepared to afford, if it does not mili- 
tate against existing prejudices of religion and 
caste. Of all the acts of that great man, none 
perhaps wiU, in future times, redound more to 
his honour and wisdom, than his establishment 
of schools, and his e.Yertions to disseminate 
knowledge by books, among the people within 
the influence of his government. Discerning 
the glorious boon he had been conferring on 
them in Its true colours, the native chiefs and 
subjects of his government liave perpetuated to 
posterity their sense of gratitude, by founding 
English professorshii»s. the fruits of a large sub- 
scription of money, in his name. Might 1 venttire 
to approach the throne and to exhort the advisers 
of his Miyesty to follow the example of this wise 




statesman, I would hold such language as this : — 
Let the name of George the Fourth be hailed in 
all future ages, by the nations of India, as that of 
the enlightener of the understandings of millions ! 
The plan is perfectly easy, and would be a royal 
and suitable introduction of the King of England 
to this race of men, who, till lately, only knew his 
Majesty as the Sovereign of their rulers, and in 
that knowledge had no mean opinion of his 
power. Sorry am I to add that they have now 
heard of his Majesty in another character. 
His Majesty's judges, and the barristers of their 
courts, have established among them the belief 
that the King is the rival of the Company, as" 
they have shown themselves the rivals of the 
Company's governments. The singular fatuity 
of an institution, which exists only because the 
Government itself exists, declaring to the world 
that the acts — aU the acts— of that Government 
and of its servants, are illegal, has been exhibited 
by his Majesty's courts of justice in India ; and 
the people are left to think that his Majesty is 
a rival power to the Company, which will one 
day enter the Hsts, and allow of openings for the 
people to establish native princes again, in the 
course of the scramble. These men, these fool- 
ish men, found among his Majesty's judges, 
have shown to the still uninformed and ignorant 
natives of India, that it is possible their masters 
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should want unanimity. Let his Majesty's minis- 
ters look to this. Appoint whom you please go- 
vernors of the country, the Directors of Leaden- 
hall-street, or all the fighting and gambling 
barristers of all the courts of England, but let 
their power be undisputed in the eyes of the 
natives. The mischiefs that have arisen, and 
are daily spreading, from struggles of this kind, 
are incalculable ; and if I might propose a re- 
medy for them, I should say — Found colleges in 
the different parts of India, and show the natives 
tliat his Majesty and the Company are not rival 
powers, but that they are his Majesty's minis- 
terial officers in governing the country, and 
that his Majesty takes a deep interest in their 
governing it well. Establish his fame in the 
imderstandings and hearts of his subjects, and 
gratify the philosophers of Britain by disclosing 
to them a field of dehght, in communicating to 
the nations of the East their wisdom and dis- 
coveries. Nothing has yet been done for India. 
Parliament may say, " Have we not sent out 
" British judges to introduce British laws I 
" And are not British judges and British laws 
"the greatest boon we could give?" Inquire 
further. Your courts of justice, so far as they 
furnish for Britons a trial by their own laws, are 
useful ; but in every other respect their influence 
has been lamentably malign and deleterious to 
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the interests of the British Government. Would 
you not deem those who could bring his Ma- 
jest/s Government into contempt to be traitors 
to his Government ? Certainly you would, if 
you were not otherwise convinced that the men 
were infatuated or mad. The effects of the 
boon, the only one given to the natives by his 
Majesty's Government in a direct form, are, 
notoriously, the demoralization of those whom its 
influence has reached. They have learned all 
the chicanery and shuffling, all the tricks of law 
and attorneys, which they could never else have 
heard of, without adopting one particle of the 
good which the law contains. Is it to be 
believed that the natives, even those who are 
successful suitors, respect Courts and Judges, or 
(as they give themselves out from the Bench, the 
only officers bearing Ms Majesty's high com- 
missions in India) that they can respect the 
power which appoints men to administer justice 
to them, who are in fact deceived at almost every 
turn they take ; who, with the best intentions, no 
doubt, of doing justice in their vocation, 
technicalities of law and strict rules of evidence 
to the plainest propositions misunderstood ; and 
bring forth verdicts, especially if Government is 
one of the parties, truly laughable, but at the same 
time truly to be lamented ? Besides, there is no 
jury of the people of the country to assist them in 
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distingiusJiing truth from falsehood. The judges 
detenniiie, in all civil cases, both the fact 
and the law. This practice certainly cannot 
be said by parliament to afford the natives a 
specimen, or taste, of British justice ; although it 
no doubt teaches them British law, whicli is, 
even lawyers will admit, a totally distinct thing. 
I do believe that the judges intend in all cases 
to afford justice : but they are thwarted by their 
ignorance of the value of a native's oath, by their 
dependence on a broken reed. They are de- 
ceived by their want of knowledge of native 
manners; by erroneous interpretations of nice 
questions ; by leading questions which it is hardly 
possible to prevent being put, from the difficulty 
of explaining precisely in another language the 
true question asked; by the awkwardness, the 
scruples, of some natives in giving evidence ; and 
by the acumen of the barristers appUed to all 
these and many more such circumstances, 
tending to produce doubt and confusion in the 
mind of the judge, for the interest of their 
chents. These courts are no boon to the na- 
tives of India. They are baneful to them and 
to Government. The Judges, being idle about 
six days in the week, spell over their charters 
and letters patent, to discover a doubtful word 
or phrase, to enable them to dispute lawfully, or 
under what they call a legal construction, the 
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most obvious and reasonable authority of the 
local Governments, and to fight with the phrase, 
mace in hand, under his Majesty's name and for 
his Majesty's honour — I had almost said dis- 
grace. Never were such folly and absurdity 
practised since the days of the dark ages, when 
narrow-minded men disputed about the meaning 
of scriptural passages. And this is the only 
gift that has been sent to the people of India. 
Estabhsh colleges, and dispel the doubts engen- 
dered, to no small or triflingly mischievous 
extent, in the minds of your subjects, by the 
puerilities of your servants. 

In colleges and schools let the natives obtain 
an education to fit them for holding the oflBces of 
judges and collectors of revenue. Employed in 
these important offices they should, for several 
generations at least, be rewarded for the highly 
able discharge of pubUc duties, during a con- 
siderable and fixed period, with landed estates 
instead of pensions, and with promotion to the 
privileged classes. 

Magisterial powers should be intrusted to 
respectable men, and a local gentry should be 
distinguished by gradations of rank, on such a 
plan as has been already adopted by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, while governor of Bombay, for the Deccan. 
These ranks might receive appropriate denomi- 
nations, instead of first, second, third, and so on. 
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and their privileges of rank be clearly settled and 
defined. 

Wherever there are local gentry, let them be 
supported and fostered ; and where there are 
none, and it should be found feasible to create 
them, let them be created. It will be admitted 
that land, in addition to rank and privilege, is the 
best security for their permanence ; and I should 
add, above all, let the custom of inheritance by 
primogeniture be, if practicable, introduced. In 
countries, where all the land belongs to Govern- 
ment, and yearly reverts to it from its occupants, 
as described by Sir Thomas Munro, Government 
could have no difficulty in creating such a gentry 
as it may desire, without infringing the rights of 
others. There occur to me two ways of creat- 
ing landlords in such provinces ; and both might 
be resorted to. One is, to sell the land outright, 
but in portions that would form estates of a fair 
size, neither too large nor too small : the other 
is, to make it over in similar portions, without 
any payment in money, and to render its pro- 
prietors perpetually liable to the payment of a 
certain fixed tax to Government. The estates 
should in general be of such a size, as would be 
fully sufficient to inspire the owners with a strong 
wish to leave them unbroken to their heirs, to 
enable them to maintain their rank and privileges, 
and the names of the founders of the families. 
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by the custom of primogeniture. The Hindoos 
have as much pride as any people in the world. 
The first mode might be adopted to a less extent 
than the second, and might supersede, according 
as it might be found useful, the second mode. A 
body of proprietors whose land was exclusively 
their own, and acknowledged by Government to 
be so, would, cwieris paribus, be desirous of the 
permanence of our rule, since it is evident that 
they could not be bettered by any change. I 
doubt whether, at first, even if the means were 
in existence, many would purchase the land ireed 
from all future imposts under such a restriction 
as the law of primogeniture would appear to an 
Hindoo. A few Musselmans might speculate 
more readily perhaps. But the Hindoos have 
sufficient discrimination to enable them soon 
to become convinced of the great utility, and it 
would gratify their family pride if they saw, in a 
few instances, the practical operation, of this law 
of inheritance. Although, generally speaking, 
the Hindoo law is paramount, particular families 
have particular laws of division of property, 
which, when proved in Courts of Justice, of 
coiu^e supersede the consideration of the more 
general law. In some places of Guzerat, it is 
customary among many families, for instance, 
for the eldest brother to succeed to all the pro- 
perty of the father, and to retain it to himself; 
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but it is incumbent on him to feed and clothe, in a 
suitable manner, his brothers and unmarried sis- 
ters, should they require him to do so. 

It is a more difficult question to determine how 
landed proprietors of any consequence should be 
created in countries where the land belongs to 
village corporations, and petty Mirasdaurs. 
Where we have already broken up corporations 
by the appUcation of the Ryotwaur plan, and 
assumed the possession of waste, and of land, the 
occupants of which are now no longer forthcom- 
ing, properties of the proposed magnitude might, 
in preference to om* keeping the land ourselves, 
be perhaps made ; although it is true that the 
establishment of considerable landowners bythese 
means would, for a considerable period, injure 
the revenues of Government derivable from the 
lands at present in cultivation, to a still greater 
degree, probably, than if the tracts of the intended 
estates were to remain with Government : for the 
new landlords would draw off, by low rates of 
rent, and by other encouragements and con- 
trivances, more extensively than Government 
itself does, much of the labour and capital ap- 
plied to lands that would continue to remain in 
the management of Government. In any plan, 
therefore, for creating proprietors under such 
circumstances, these probable effects ouglit to 
meet with great consideration ; and if it is found 




that those I have mentioned Bhould happen, the 
creation of landowners should proceed gradually 
and slowly. Thus perhaps, in any one year there 
should be assigned away no more than the 30th, 
or some such part, of the disposable land of any 
given tract, not less than from eight to thirty 
square miles for instance, or more, according to 
its populousness, fertility, or other circumstances. 
Such land might be disposed of in either of the 
two modes I have already suggested, but luider 
the proviso of inheritance by primogeniture. 
Some may be of opinion that restrictions on the 
transfer and sale of estates should be imposed ; 
but these would defeat one of the primary ob- 
jects of the creation of landlords, a natural and 
ardent desire, on their parts, to retain to them- 
selves and descendants the advantages which the 
estates produce. If such a feeling does not 
arise of itself, it is in vain to think to produce it 
by force ; and it would be still less vrise to cal- 
culate on the affection to Government of the 
holders on such conditions. Perfect freedom 
should he allowed, and Government should not 
care whether estates are transferred to rich indi- 
viduals, or to persons of a particular sect or 
caste. To increase the vanity and pride of the 
holders, certain privileges, or rank, should per- 
haps be attached to the possession by them ot 
certain large portions of land ;■ and these would 
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Operate on them as an adequate stimulus to 
frugality, and to prevent them from dissipating 
their substance. 

Under the native Governments, when objects 
of state policy rendered it expedient to reward 
the public services of meritorious and faithful 
servants. Government granted portions of un- 
tenanted or waste land, even from villages where 
the municipal system was in full operation ; and 
BO far, an argument is bottomed on this practice, 
to prove the concurrent or superior right of Go- 
vernment to all such land. But this power was 
sparingly exercised ; and when it was used, the 
.deduction of the rental of such land from the 
Keimal, or Tunkha, or other Berij of village as- 
sessment, only proves that the particular rights 
and convenience of subjects were made to yield 
to the necessities of the State ; at the same time 
that a suitable indemnification was afforded to 
them in another shape. The same expedient 
might still be resorted to for the same reasons ; 
in this case, the estates should always be com- 
posed of unoccupied or waste land, and never be 
given from that occupied by Mirasdaurs, or 
Kudeein Ryots, who are paying, or not paying, 
rent to Government. 

Independently of the strength which our Go- 
vennneiit would derive fi-om the existence of a 
gentry, whose interests and permanency should 



be interwoven with the stability of the British 
supremacy, we should, by creating such a body, 
be performing our duty, and giving our subjects 
the best chance of becoming more civihzed, and 
of benefiting by the instruction which, I trust, 
will be provided for them. 

To maintain our power, it will be necessary to 
keep in our hands only a very general superin- 
tendence of revenue and judicial proceedings, but 
both the generals and details of political and 
military affairs. Native agents, performing valu- 
able political services should be remunerated by 
civil honours and landed estates. Whether such 
agents be Hindoos, Mahomedans, or half-castes, 
there should be no distinction in respect to the 
reward. Distinguished military talent and ser- 
vices ought, after a long course of service, or as 
the case may be, to be honoured with civil rank 
and landed estates ; and in the interim by pro- 
motions as high as the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The native soldiers wear our dress ; 
they would highly prize our titles of rank. If 
the deserving soldier, who was to be honoured, 
could read and write English with perfect fluency, 
he might receive a commission entitling him to 
command all European officers of junior rank to 
his own, on his own establishment. If he had 
not these acquirements, he ought not to be ren- 
dered entitled to this consideration ; but only be 
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made independent (as far as officers usually are 
RO from dates of commissions) of all officers of 
junior rank to his own. In the first case, the 
native warrior would rise in the hat of European 
officers (I hope my countrymen will not object 
to a well educated hero, of any hue, rising among 
them) by regular promotion, to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; performing all the duties of 
his station the same as the other officers : and 
then, if he had entitled himself to a higher dis- 
tinction, he should be made eligible to the ranks 
of civil nobility and landed property. In the 
second case I have supposed that the native 
officer should take rank and rise in a skeleton 
corps, formed of such individuals as himself, but 
continue to perform his duty with the regiment 
in which he had gained distinction. Well 
grounded objections may probably be found to 
carrying these plans into effect ; but if they are 
feasible, or any more practicable scheme for at- 
taching to us the valour and allegiance of a na- 
turally brave people, and of comjileting an import- 
ant link between us and them, can be devised, no 
time should be lost in adopting it. Pensions, the 
same as British officers receive, should be granted, 
on retiring, to those native officers not promoted 
to the civil lists ; and a certain number of the 
legitimate sons of officers, wlio have attained the 
rank of Major and Lieutenant Colonel, should be 
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admitted, if they wish, to enter the service, 
first as cadets, or gentlemen volunteers, for a few 
years, and then to become ensigns, either in the 
regular or skeleton corps of the service, accord- 
ing to their quahfications in the English language. 
Several regiments entirely composed of half- 
castes ought to form a branch of the regular 
army. The command of companies might be 
g^ven to half-caste officers who should raise a 
hundred men. The offlcets should be allowed to 
rise to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and then 
to retire after a certain number of years' service, 
to any country they please, receiving the pensions 
of their rank ; but they should also be entitled 
for great services to promotion to the^erage of 
Hindoostan, and to receive estates on the same 
principle as Hindoo and Mahomedan servants. 

I have said that natives should hold the offices 
of judges and collectors. English superintendents 
should, however, be empowered to inquire into 
their proceedings ; for those of the Judges, in the 
shape of Courts of Appeal ; and for those of the 
Collectors, by a summary investigation of com- 
plaints, and by inspecting their settlements 
whenever the superintendents should think fit. 
The ranges of such superintendents shoidd be 
very extensive, on account of the nature of their 
duties, as well as of the expense. Collectors of 
revenue should have under their care tracts of 
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country yielding not less than six lacs of rupees, 
and not more than twelve lacs. Native Judges 
ought to be posted, generally speaking, at the 
distance of sixty miles from each other, so that 
the natives could always, by two days journey, 
of fifteen miles or less, attend the Court without 
much loss of time. On such a plan, it would 
take about 260 Judges for all British India, 
and if the average of their salaries were 500 
rupees a month, the expense would be about 
130,000 rupees a month, or about 1,600,000 per 
annum. The estabhshment to each need not 
average more than 100 rupees per month for 
a few Gomashtas, Mehtahs or Carcoons, or Mut- 
tesiddee^ and a few Peons. The whole ex- 
pense would not exceed eighteen or twenty lacs 
of rupees a year ; and one fourth of this might 
be redeemed by fees and stamps. But there 
ought to be still higher prizes for the natives in 
this hne. These might be formed by consti- 
tuting Courts of Appeal in particular cities, 
whose jildges should also administer the judicial 
affairs of those cities. The sum distributed on 
such an account ought to be about twenty-five 
lacs a year ; and perhaps the European super- 
intendence of the machine might cost fifty-five 
lacs; — in all, one crore of rupees, or about 
^1,000,000 sterhng, one fourth, or more, of 
which would be recovered in fees and stamp 




duties. This, or some similar plan, should be 
adopted. Criminal justice, for all crimes not of 
a trivial nature, could easily be administered by 
the same machinery. Juries may, without great 
difficulty, be gradually introduced ; as we have 
seen "by the splendid example given in Ceylon, 
where their institution, in 1816, has been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects to the in- 
habitants and to the administration of justice in 
that island.* 

To carry on all the detail of receiviiig and 
issuing money at particular stations, but without 
any controul in supervising the conduct of the 
native collectors, there should be an EngUsh 
gentleman as accountant. He wouldiof course 
report the non-transmission, at the regulated 
periods, of cash by the collectors, to the super- 
intendent, whose duty it would be to inquire 
into the causes, and to rectify whatever was 
wrong. 

The rentals of villages left as corporations, 
and, in other cases, the rents payable By indivi- 



* 'i'he highly beneficial cliange effected in tl 
and administration of the judicial code of Ceylon has produced 
one of the most important concessions recently made by 
Colonial policy to the interests of suffering humanity, and an 
improvemeat in moral views and conduct, the result of which 
has been an act " that all children born of slaves after the 
laih of August, 1816, shall be free." 
M 2 
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duals or families, should be, once for all, fixed 
on moderate and just principles. To render them 
invariable as well as fixed, they should bear refer- 
ence to a certain quantity of produce in kind ; and 
a comparison should be made with this standard 
at the end of stated periods, for a new period. 
Thus, instead of saying a certain village shall 
pay 1000 rupees per annum, its rent shoidd 
be described to be the average price in twenty 
by-gone years (or other period) of so many 
Khundees of grain for the next twenty years. 
The value of this grain might at one period be 
only 900 rupees for one period of twenty years, 
1000 rupees for another period, and 1100 rupees 
for a thiid. This operation would correct the 
effect of any alteration in the value of money, 
and make the tax on land as invariable, perhaps, 
as it is possible to render it. No improvement 
of the land should be taxed, unless Government 
be at the expense of it ; and even then, after the 
outlay of capital is redeemed by a heavy or a 
light assessment on those benefiting by the im- 
provement. Government ought thereafter to be 
satisfied with six or seven per cent, on the 
profits accruing from the undertaking. The 
rents of villages and of individuals may best be 
fixed by a survey ; but a survey without any 
other object than to ascertain the quantity of 
land made over, and the quantity and situation 




of what remains with Government to dispose of 
by sale or gift. The less particular we are in 
ascertaining the quality of the lands, the greater 
chance there will be of their improvement by 
those owning them. It is useless to rate land 
on fictitious schemes of valuation ; for, when we 
look at the beggars who are to complete the 
philosophical analysis by paying the quotas we 
have fixed, conviction flashes across the mind 
that we have begun at the wrong end, and ought 
to have solved the proposition synthetically. I 
am almost inclined to recommend that the 
Ryots should be allowed to fix their own rents 
in perpetuity ; nor do I think Government will 
lose much immediately ; for the utmost, pro- 
bably, that a Ryot would deduct irom his pre- 
sent rents, if the question were put to him, 
would not exceed a few per cent. ; and he would 
think it hardly possible that even so much was 
really intended to be conceded to him. Mr. 
Thackeray tells us that there are many thou- 
sand mistakes, frauds, &c., in a survey assess- 
ment : and fi-om my own experience I say he 
is right. We could, with much less trouble, 
make as many blunders, or inequalities rather, 
in assessing the country, and, if my reasoning 
is well-founded, much to the benefit of the 
agriculturists. These hints may serve to en- 
able some one to strike out some such arrange- 
ment as I have advised in a better form. 
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It may, perliaps, be concluded that, becau^ 
I disapprove of English-bred Judges for this 
country, I think highly of the Company's Judges; 
hut I disclaim any such opinion. 1 certainly 
think that the Judges of the Company's Go- 
vernment do not commit one mistake for five 
made in his Ma.iesty's Courts ; but the coimtry 
Judges are, the best of them, not very well 
skilled in their profession. There is no public 
mention of their proceedings; and the best 
stimulus to attention to his duty in a Judge in 
England, the exposure of his judgments, is not 
felt by the Companj''s judicial functionaries. 
Nevertheless, they arc men, generally speaking, 
of plain nnderstandings, tolerably well acquainted 
with the languages and customs of the people, 
but far from being remarkable for activity : 
many of thein, indeed, are useless drones ; 
although there are some whose talents and 
application would do honour to any service. 
What they especially require is, to be trained 
better to the knowledge of justly appreciating 
evidence, i have witnessed as lamentable in- 
stances of injustice in a Company's Court, from 
this defect in the Judges, men too of straight- 
forward judgments on most occasions, as 1 have 
ever ohser\-ed in his Majesty's Courts from 
other causes. It is remarkable that the Com- 
])any's Judges, knowing so little professionaUy 
as most of tliem do, should make so few blun- 
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ders ; while his Majesty's Judges, who are 
constantly studying law and the rules of evi- 
dence, and fighting with them day and night 
with both hands, should make so many more 
than they. The Company's Government per- 
mit boys to sit on their seats of judgment. 
This is not only bad, but it is wicked. It is 
bad for Government; it is wicked as respects 
the natives. Sir Thomas Mmiro has justly said, 
that the European character is one of the chief 
pillars of our Government in India. We shall 
certainly shake this pillar if we trust its Support 
to young men on the judgment-seat. It is in 
truth disgusting, and must greatly add to the 
force of the heart-burnings of a subjected peo- 
ple, to see a self-sufiicient youth sitting to de- 
termine the sober concerns of grey-haired men, 
evincing the utmost impatience and petulance, 
and deciding on the right to property (of no 
small amount to those concerned) by a whim of 
suspicion, or from some glimpse he has acquired 
of one part of the evidence. The natives are 
sharp-sighted enough to observe that the young 
man's mind is seldom present with the busi- 
ness before him, but has wandered to where 
he is most commonly to be discovered himself, 
the stable or the drawing room. Yet would such 
a youth deem it a high impertinence if his su- 
perior in office were to doubt his capability of 
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deciding causes as well as he can dock dogs, 
or dance waltzes. As young men will be young 
in their manners and conduct, let what will 
happen, the system by which they fill situa- 
tions so unsuitable to their discretion and age 
should be altered. Let no suits that are ori- 
ginal be decided by European otficers ; and 
let men be placed in Courts of Appeal, whose 
conduct is steady, and whose imaginations are 
somewhat cooled by years ; who can prove their 
qualilication for the office by displaying, on 
examination, a competent knowledge of the 
general principles of law and evidence, and of 
the languages and laws of the people. The 
rules of the civil service indeed require revi- 
sion. At present, the junior members believe 
they have a right to be provided for in offices of 
trust, whether they are quaUfied to fill them 
or not ; just as if their claims to serve in such 
and such places were to supersede the natural 
and just rights of the people to be well served, 
or well governed : as if it did not signify, 
whether their rulers were all day in dog-ken- 
nels, or in their offices ; provided they were 
well paid for being looked at, as the persons 
denominated Judges. Some of these conside- 
rate rulers never allow their consciences to 
whisper to them that they ought to work for 
their salaries ; and still less do they reflect on 




the moral delinquency, the absolute wicked- 
ness in fact, of not attending to the concerns 
of his Majesty's poor subjects, who can gain 
redress at the hands of no other persons. Let 
the administration of justice be given into the 
hands of the natives of the country, to men 
who will work, and secure for his Majesty's 
Government the gratitude of his subjects, for 
the enjoyment of the inestimable blessings of 
speedy and cheap justice ; and let there be 
an end of this childish trifling with the feelings 
and properties of thousands. 

Mr. Elphinstone, when Governor of Bombay, 
instituted a rule, which o^^ght to be made uni- 
versal. It is directly the reverse of Sir Tho- 
mas Munro's method of guessing the delin- 
quency of the native public servants. The rule 
is, that the head of any office shall not dismiss 
the pubhc servants of any department, without 
convicting them of criminality after a regular 
Investigation ; and that, if any servant shows 
great incapacity, the sanction of Government 
shall be first required to his dismissal. It is 
unnecessary to expatiate on the usefulness of 
such a rule, in affording confidence to respect- 
able natives to enter our service. It secures 
them against the petulance and favouritism of 
new heads of offices and of young men. It 
saves them from losing their places, because a 
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new master dislikes his predecessor in office, 
and will not even do business with his 
clerks. 

I have only one word to say about surplus 
revenue being remitted to England after the 
Company's debt is paid. Not a farthing should 
be spent, or sent, out of India, until public 
highways are made from one end of it to an- 
other. The interchange of commodities at a 
cheap rate of carriage, the ease and security 
of travellers, and the introduction of good 
wheeled macliines, next to the institution of 
colleges and the dissemination of knowledge, 
ought to be the first care of his Majesty's 
Government. 

I can offer but httle counsel concerning the 
renewal of the Charter. If India is governed so 
as to advance the natives in the scale of human 
nature, in my opinion it does not signiiy who 
are the instruments. There can be but one opi- 
nion, however, among those who know any thing 
of the interior of India, that, whether the Char- 
ter be renewed or not, tlie greatest caution should 
be used not to push changes, even on the best 
principles, too far, or too fast. The fears of Sir 
Thomas Munro and others, respecting an unre- 
strained intercourse of European traders with the 
natives, ran, in my judgment, too much into the 
extreme. But that extreme was, imquestion- 
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ably, on the safe side. Although I cannot ap- 
prove, therefore, these fears, or consider them 
as being founded on a solid basis, there axe 
many truths in Sir Thomas's opinions on this 
subject : and I confess the difficulty of drawing 
a line that would answer the purposes of a free 
trade, and also avoid, for many years to come, 
exciting alarm among the people. England may 
have benefited by a free trade, but I feel as- 
sured that India has not. Much of the circu- 
lation of capital, attendant on the manufacture 
of the raw produce of her soil into various com- 
modities, has been grasped by England. The 
traders of the mother-country buy her raw cot- 
tons for instance, and can aiford to transmit 
them to England, to bring tliem back again 
manufactured, or only in the shape of thread, 
and to undersell the maniifacturers of similar 
articles in India. In the words of Mr. Mill, 
" This is exactly the same sort of policy as if 
" Yorkshire were to be drained and oppressed 
" for the benefit of Middlesex." There is, no 
doubt, an increased demand for raw productions, 
and this is the whole benefit to India ; — a 
benefit, however, by no means equal to the loss 
which it suffers by the ruin of its manufacturers. 
A few British subjects make fortunes by sup- 
planting hordes of poor weavers, who, unable, 
as well firom caste, as from ignorance of other 
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arts, to adopt new lines of life, are reduced to 
be^ary and starvation. Let no Englishman 
boast of riches acquired at such a price, and 
by 80 much misery. If the Charter is renewed 
to the Company, his Majesty's ministers ought 
to insist on the adoption of some plan for 
secunng to the internal affairs of India the su- 
perintendence of men of experience and philo- 
sophers, who will view things in lights that mere 
men of habit, although possessed of strong un- 
derstandings, would never discover. At present, 
this superintendence is left to blind chance, and 
men (I wish to speak with no disparagement 
of any particular persons) who have all their 
lives been at sea, or in agency, or banking 
houses, to whose turn it comes to legislate for 
India, must often be puzzled with very plain 
subjects, and trust to the clerks in their offices 
for answers to important questions. The clerks 
may be clever men enough, and may sometimes 
give good opinions enough ; but, if their opinions 
are really good in most cases, they ought to be 
made the Directors. 

In the preceding pages, I have offered, with 
the most perfect sincerity, my opinions and in- 
formation, and if they assist his Majesty, or his 
ministers, in discovering the truth, in adding lus- 
tre to his throne, and benefiting the natives of 
India, I shall feel satisfied with myself for having 
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undertaken the task. Let them act upon true 
and enlightened principles, whatever they do, but 
regulate their application from time to time, ac- 
cording to the temper of the people, to whom, 
and to whose aflfairs, they are to be applied. '' If 
your wine be never so good, and you are 
never so hberal m bestowing it on your neigh- 
'' hours," says Dr. Watts, '^ yet, if his bottle, 
" into which you attempt to pour it with free- 
" dom, has a narrow mouth, you will sooner 
*' overset the bottle than fill it with wine." And 
so of his Majestjr*s Indian Crown; if those to 
whom he delegates his authority go too far, or 
too fast, they will inevitably occasion the loss 
of it. 




It is to be hoped that the wise restrictions of the Bom- 
bay Government, in respect to tfae rates of rent of Miras- 
daurs being left without increase, will be adhered to ; but 
the worst ia to be feared when such clauses as the follow- 
ing are left to the understandings of native assessors : 
" The assessment, however, of Miras land in many villages 
" being as vague and indefinite as that of land held by 
" tenants at will, it is equally requisite it should be re- 
" gularly classed, and its rent defined," And again: — 
" In many places, however, parcels of Miras land are held 
" at a fixed rent for the whole rent ; in others, one aver- 
" age rate of tlie rent per beegali prevails, but the size of 
" such beegah is greater or smaUer in proportion aa the 
" land is of good or inferior quality. In others again, an 
" average rate per beegah prevails on tlie whole lands, 
" which are distributed according to their respective quali- 
" ties amongst the whole body of the Ryots, in proportion 
" to the number of ploughs possessed by each individual. 
'' In these cases, where no classification or definite assessment 
" exists, it must be introduced." How Mr, Chaplin slides 
away into the assertions, that "fixed renta" for parcels of 
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Miras land, may be " indefinile," and that there may be a want 
[ of " a classification and definile aasesanaent," where " one 
average rate of rent per beegah prevails, the size of such 
** beegah being greater or amaller, in proportion as the land is 
1 " of good or inferior qualilij," — could with diSiculty be ac- 
. eounted for, if it were not known that his mind was biassed by 
the Byotwaur knowledge which he had acquired under a 
I -different state of the tenure of the land. The assessor too 
will very probably mistake, or, it may be, do only what 
it is intended he should, in " introducing definite assesa- 
"ments" for such lands of Mirasdaurs, by applying to 
them the scale of rent ordered for lands whose assessment 
is undefined. This scale is, sixty parts of the gross pro- 
duce to be left with the Hyot, and forty parts to be taken 
by the Sircar, Notwithstanding the laudable anxiety of 
the Bombay Government not to tax improvements, this 
rule of fixing the rent by shares of produce strikes at the 
very root of all their other restrictions , for, if the land is 
thus appraised, it will be taxed according to its actual 
condition, and not according to its natural powers of pro- 
duction in ordinary c 



B_page i\ 
SiB Thomas Munro, in his Minute of the 31at Decem- 
ber, 1 824, says, " If we create Zemindaurs, and turn over to 
" each of them some hundreds of Ryots, we should commit 
" a gross injustice, because we should enable the Zemin-* 
" daura, in time, to degrade the Ryots from the rank of 
" tenants in chief to that of tenants at will, and often to 
" that of mere cultivators or labourers." Probably, this 
maxim may be turned in another direction with more effi- 
ciency and truth. Why may it not be applied to our 
raising the tenants at will of existing landlords to what 




Sic Thomas Munro would probably call their just position — 
to tenants in chief, occupying ihe waste land of the said 
Mirasdaura, or existing landlords? — a levelling upwards, 
as it were, that might prove one of Sir Thomas Munio's 
dicta, — Istly, "that no Mirasdaura exist; and, 2dly, that 
" if they do exist, their land is of no value ;" a liberty 
and equality scheme (minus .the liberty, however) by 
which crowds of Arcadians should, every man, pay a 
subscription to the State, in a ratio proportionate to the 
value of the r^s and hovel secured to him against thieves 
and landed proprietors. 



C— page 53. 

In addition to Mr. Thackeray's sentiments, those of ano- 
ther Ryotwarry gentleman, respecting ineqjialities of assess- 
ment producing baneful effects hotb on the Ryots and Go- 
vernment, may be here cited. In his instructions to asses- 
sors, {Revenue Selections, Vol. III. page 881,) Mr. ChapHn 
says, " The fixing the assessment of waste lands is no less 
" an important operation than tliat of defining the rent of 
" those that are cultivated, for it lias been Jaand from ex- 
" perience, that where they have been rated too low in 
" consequence of their being waste, the stock of the Ryots 
" has afterwards been transferred to them from the cul- 
" tivated lands, to the great detriment of the revenue." 
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In the 14tli paragraph of his Minute, dated 31st of 
December, ISZi, Sir Thomas Munro says, " There are many 
" Ryots who fail from another cause, which no abatement 
" of assessment can remove ; and which it is not desirable 
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" Bbould b« removed ; it is occasioned by a s|Hrit of indc' 
" pendence among tlio liusbandmen which urges every 
" labouring servant who can buy a pair of bullocks to 
" quit his maHter, and to take land and cultivate for him- 
" self." But then in the J I th paragraph, he says,- — 
" The land of the Baramahal will, probably, in time, alt 
" become saleable, even under its present assessment." 
Now a doubt must strike every one, tliat, if what is stated 
in tlie first passage be true, there will be nobody to buy 
the land of Baramahal when it is brought to market, 
cither in toto, or in patches. In the 12th paragraph of the 
same Minute, Sir Thomas observes — " The land in most oi' 
" the provinces under the Madras Government is occupied 
" by a vast number of small proprietors, or Ryots, hold- 
" ing properties of every size, from two or three, to two 
" or three thousaitd acres, and some few having whole vil- 
" lages." Is it in this passage meant to say that " Ryot" 
signifies " proprietor," and that the vast mass of the Ryots 
of the Madras Presidency are proprietors ? What also be- 
comes of this check to the acrjuisition of large properties, 
" As there is every where plenty of good land lying un- 
" cidtivated, which any person may occupy on paying the 
" Sircar rent, it is emdent that no Ryot will hold land of 
"another," S;c. Again writes Sir Thomas, in the llth 
paragraph of the Minute,—" But the question regarding 
" Meeras is one rather o{ curiosity, than of any real utility ; 
" for in most districts, the Meeras is worth litde, and has ■ 
" no value that might not easily be given to the lands in 
" every province, by a moderate reduction in the assess- 
" ment." How provoking it is, that men of the finest 
talents should be sometimes liable to have their judgments 
so completely warped by prejudice, as to make such btiui- 
ders as that in the above passage ! When Sir Thomas 
Miinro found existing the very class he himself wished to 
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create, in spite, loo, of Hindoo law, and of tlie impos- 
sibility of any individual securing an under-tenant, he tells 
us, the question of sucl) a cltiss is merely one of curiosity, 
and not of real utility. " It is only," lie adds, " on the 
" Malabar Coaat, that the Meeras yields such a rent as to 
" make it generally saleable." It is greatly to be feared 
that this is only too true ; at least, it appears certain that 
land, which was formerly, every day, saleable in the Deccan, 
has, since the introduction there of the Ryotwaur system, 
become of no value. Sir Thomas boasts of a few fields 
having become Miras in Bararaahal. Mr. Chaplin ought 
to tell UB, if he could, how many Mir:ts fields, that vfere 
at one time sojeable in the Deccau, are not saleable now. 
Does Sir Thomas Munro mean gravely to assert, that there 
is no real utility in a body of Miraadaurs, who are not of 
his own creation, or that they should first be destroyed ; 
and that then, when the country, after a long lapse of time, 
begins to recover its energies, and one or two sales of 
land occur, we are authorized to exclaim : — See the landed 
property we have created ! — See the blessings we have 
conferred ! 



^ 



E — page 60. 



In the 39th paragraph of his Minute, dated the Slst 
December, 1824, Sir Thomas Munro appears willing to 
smooth off the rougher corners of some of his old opi- 
nions and as the following sentiments come from him 
and liis school, there need be no apprehension whatever, 
that he has drawn too highly coloured a picture. " One 
" of the greatest disadnanlages of our Government in 
" India, is, its tendency to lower, or destroy, the higher 
" ranks of society, to bring them all too much to one level, 
" and by depriving them of their former weight and in- 
n2 
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"ntKncei to render them less useful instruments in" the i^ 
" ternal administration of the country. The native Govem- 
" ments had a class of riuh gentry, composed of Jagurdaurs 
" and Exanidaurs, and of all the higher civil and military 
" officers. These, with the principal mercbanta and Ryots, 
" formed a large body, wealthy, or, at least, easy in their 
" circumstances." Will it be doubted, therefore, that there 
was no " gradation of rank " among the Hindoos, before 
the country was conquered by Britain ? or will it be doubted 
that, "These advantages have almost entirely ceased under 
"our Government?" (Minute, par. 39.) Or will it be 
doubted that, as we could not have great civil and military 
native servants, we ought to have made gentlemen in some 
other way? And what other ho good, as by making great 
proprietors 1 Will it be said that we preserve to the peo- 
ple their ancient constitution and manners, when we have 
swept away so important a class of the society ? Will it 
be argued for a moment that this was no innovation ? Or 
that, being a sweeping and desolating innovation for the 
people, we ought to make ho other innovation that our cir- 
cumstances would permit us to make, for the benefit of the 
people, because forsootli, it would be an innovation ? We 
can innovate enough, when any obstacle of custom opposes 
our designs, for our own good ; but we must not venture 
to innovate for the good of the people, or to indemnify 
them, by a new fashioned coat, for the loss of the old one 
we took from them. No, no ; it would hurt tlicir feelings 
to offer it to them, and they would, poor ignorant fellows, 
rather go naked ; and naked indeed they are ! 




F— page 6G. 



In some places of Guzcrat, the villages have wisely com- 
ned, in order to preserve their waste land, and insisted on 
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Government taking their security for each other's rents ; and 
by thus dinging to an hereditary right, to a custom which 
they saw we should readity concede to secure the revenue, 
they have endeavoured to maintain their really valuable 
rights in the waste land. This is the subterfuge of the weak 
against the strong ; but Government never, it ia said, uses its 
subjects " as the strong usually deal with the weak." — No — 
proprietary ZemindaUTS alone could do that, and show even 
that the Government in comparison with thera is also weak. 



G — page 70. 

In Sir Thomas Monro's Minute, dated the SUt of De- 
cember, 18S4, he says, "The waste in Meeras villages in 
" Arcot is supposed by Mr. EUis to belong to the Meerasdaurs 
" jointly ; and he supports his opinion by documents showing 
" that, when a Meerasdaur sells his cultivated lands, he 
" transfers, by the same deed, to the purchaser his right 
" in the produce of the waste, the quarries, mines, fisheries, 
" &c., within the limits of the village. But this appears to 
" be a mere technical form, which can give no actual pro- 
" prietary right in the waste. Tt is used in villages where 
" there is no waste, as well as where there is, and may be 
" used where there ia no Meeras. It confers a right, hut not 
" the right of ownership, to the pasture of the waste lands, 
" and the fishery of the tanks and nullahs, in common with 
" the other Meerasdaurs of the village. The same right 
" exists every where. In those parts of the Deccan where 
" Meeras is unknown, the Ryots of every village reserve 
" the fishery and pasture to tliemselves, and drive away the 
" cattle of strangers," &c. Let this passage be compared 
with the maxim of the English Lawyers, — ^"By a grant of 
" the profits of the land, the whole land doth pass. For 
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hu 18 latid but the profits tliereof?" Sir Th 
" Mr. Ellis supposes ; " but Mr. Ellis provti by documents. 
Sir Thomas says, " but this appears to be a mere technical 
" form ; " the fact of the existence of such forms anil such 
rights is indisputable, but by an Indian figure of rhetoric, 
we ore told that they are technical ; diat they have no 
meaning in them ; that they are mere deceptions ; a sort of 
mirage tliat deceives tlie understandings of Englishmen in 
India! We should want a Sir Thomaa Munro at every bar 
of every Court of Justice in India, to explain what parts of 
bonds are teclinical, and what are real, if we give the slightest 
credence to such assertions. But every person who knows 
India well, knows also that there are no technicalities, no 
legal fictions, no John Does and Richard Roes, in the 
primitive, sensible, and yet (as to matter) precise and for- 
mal deeds, and documents of the people. 

If tliis technicality is used in regard to villages where there 
is no waste at the time, it simply means that if there should 
be any waste at any future time, he or they receiving the 
deed are to become entitled to the previous owner's rights 
in it. If a man buy a cow giving no milk, and she should 
afterwards give milk, Sir Thomas would say, perhaps, it 
was a mere technical proceeding on the part of the cow 
for the benefit of Government. Sir Thomas says, " it may" 
be used in villages wheie there are no Meerasdaurs, This 
exactly proves the existence of village " municipalities " where 
there are no Meeraadaura; and that Sir Thomas Munro has 
mistaken a cause for an effect. Sir Thomas Munro also says, 
" The right of the Ryots to the waste is only good against 
" strangETS, but not against the Government." But it will 
be difficult to explain what use, in a thousand out of a 
thousand and one cases. Government could make of it, if 
it took it from the village, and did not transfer it to 
Urangers. He says, " he thinks there is, by the usage of 
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" the country possessed by Government, the abtolute right 
" of disposing of tlie waste as it pleases, in villages which 
" are Meeras, as well as in those which are not. In the 
" Deccan, in Meeras villages, the corporation has not the 
" right of disposing of unoccupied land, hut the Sircar has." 
We are referred for the proof of the last assertion so boldly 
advanced under the great authority of Sir Thomas Muiffo, to 
Mr. ChapUn'a Report on the Deccan, dated 20th August, 
1822, But Mr. Ciiaplin is one of the strongest advocates 
of Sir Thomas Munro's system, and was as much pledged 
as his principal to defend such an argument ; for, if the 
Ryotwaur advocates are driven from this key of their posi- 
sition — if they are worsted in this question about waste 
land — the injustice of their plans would be exposed. No 
prudent advocate of the system, therefore, will ever ac- 
knowledge the strongest documentary evidence to weigh 
any thing against his own simple assertions, unsupported 
by any sort of proof. What else can be said of Mr. Chaplin 
at least, who, as he could not deny the facts, shuffles over 
all the documentary proof of the very reverse of his dictum, 
which was adduced by the collector of Poona, and submitted 
to Government by Mr. Chaplin, apparently in tlie very same 
dispatch in which he hazards his unwarranted conclusion ! 
Mr. Robertson has proved from undoubted evidence that the 
Faishwa, the despotic sovereign of the Deccan, had, only 
a few years before he was overthrown, purchased waste 
land (or ghutkool, as it is called in the Deccan) from the 
bodies corporate of villages in his own dominions, for his own 
prival£ use. The Bombay Government adopted Mr. Chaplin's 
sentiments on this point, but with some reservation. " In 
" Poona and Ahmednuggur, a right is supposed to exist in the 
" villagers to all ghutkool, i. e. Meeras, that has lapsed from 
" the death or absence of the Mecrasdaur, but it is incom' 
" natible wilb ihf existina rights of Government Iq disDose 
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> allow that right to be 



knd it would be i 
compromised tmder tlie existing rules of asftessroeDt (viz. 
the RyotWBur rules). Though the extension of the Mee- 
ras tenure be desirable, the unqualified admission of the 
pretended right of these villagers might firustrate that 
object." {Rev. Select. Vol. III. pages 809 and 810.) Sir 
Thomas Sftys, the right of the Government u abiolute. The 
Bombay Government, more moderate, and not bound to de- 
fend such an argument through thick and thin, only aay, the 
unqualified admission of the right to il of the vdlagera 
(not that of the Government it will be observed) (vould be 
improper : yet there ib much that might have been better 
in the sentiments of this Government, It designates that 
right, a pretended right, which had been recognized by a 
former monarch of tlie country, by the very fountain of 
law and justice at the time, by a despotic prince who 
would never liave dreamt of paying a sum of money for what 
he could have had for nothing, had he not been acted upon by 
hJH desire to do what was just in a matter of right and pre- 
vious custom. The Government has staggered sideways 
into Mr. Chaplin's road, probably because it could do no 
otherwise, " under the existing rules of assesBment." The 
\ ioBtances adduced of the sale of such lands to private per- 
•ons are numerous ; and who will doubt, or say, that our 
usurpation of the waate land is not as great an innovation 
in respect to the lower orders, as our conquest of the country 
was to the higher ? Let tliem come forth, and they will be 
met by those who will bury them and their assertions under 
BDOuotainsof undeniable proofs. 



